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ST. JOSEPHS 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 


O'CLOCK. 


FO FIVE 


FROM HALF-PAST TEN 


DAILY 


OPEN 


TERMS. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 


Two Shillings ............ 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings ............ 3 Vols. ” for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. - for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea ......... 3 Vols. ” for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. for a Year. 
One Guinea ............ 3 Vols. - for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ‘ for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depots in 
town or country)...... 25 Vols. for a Year. 


II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—t Vol. at a time. 


IlI. For all who do not pay in advance: 


Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Three Days. 


Books can be changed every 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBs. 
I’ ok the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers of 
St. Joseph's Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Look 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
sane time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REOUIRING SITUATIONS. 

The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 

a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 

with familics seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 

names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 

Ne fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


TRADITION. 


PRINCIPALLY WITH REFERENCE TO MYTHOLOGY AND THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
BY LORD ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


“ Much research and extensive reading are displayed throughout.”—Catholic Journal. 

“Lord Arundell has collected a very valuable body of evidence, and we sincerely thank him for 
having added another link to the long chain of evidence which establishes a close analogy between much 
of the early and existing traditions and mythology of the Semitic and Aryan races and the inspired re- 
cords of the Bible.”’—Church Opinion. 

“We award to the noble author all due credit for the manner in which he has handled a difficult 
though an interesting subject.’’—Church Herald. 

“This work would do the highest credit to any literary man. No notice in our columns could give 
we. idea of the research and close reasoning of the work and deep interest of the subject.”— Catholic 

pinion. 

“A readable, and at the same time a well-reasoned treatise, not directly in defence of the Church, 
but on the side of revealed religion altogether. The work is one of deep research combined with great 
power, and is enriched by copious quotations to verify the truth of the author’s statements.”—Weekly 

egister. 


PAX. 


MONASTIC GLEANINGS, 


EDITED BY THE MONKS OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, RAMSGATE. 


No. 1. 


The Rule of Our Most Holy Father, St. Benedict, 


Patriarch of Monks. In Jiatin and English. Translated by a Monk of St. Augustine’s 
Monastery, Ramsgate. Cloth extra, 4s. 
The Series will be continued by the following Translations now in preparation. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF GARCIAS CISNEROS, ABBOT OF MONSERRAT, 
With the Endologiae; or, Devout Prayers to Jesus and Mary of Abbot Blosius, 


Che Aseetical Corks of ‘Cardinal Bona, O, 


No 4. 
Meditations for every Day in the Ecclesiastical Year. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


BURNS, OATES, & Co., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, EC. 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS (Con:inued). 


LECTURES ON CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND. 


By THE VERY REV.J. H. NEWMAN, D.D. 
Fourth and Revised Edition, with Notes. Price 7s. 


ST. JOHN, THE BELOVED DISCIPLE. 
Br REV. FATHER RAWES, 0O.S.C. Price 3s. 6d. 
AFTERNOONS WITH THE SAINTS. 
(SECOND SERIES). 

By the REV. W. H. ANDERDON, D.D. Price 1s. 4d. 


THE DIVINE TEACHER. 


A Letter to a Friend. With a Preface in Reply to No. 3 of the English Church Defence 
Tracts, called “ Papal Infallibility.” By Rev. William Humphrey, of the Congregation 
of the Oblates of St. Charles. Price 2s, 6d. 


“The most excellent treatise we have ever read. It could not be clearer, and while really deep, it is 
perfectly intelligible to any person of the most ordinary education. Of all the short works yet published 
—_ is the —_ ane that we know to put into the hands of non-Catholics who believe in a Divine Re- 
velation.”—Tablet. 


A Letter to the Parishioners and Congregation 
of St. Barnabas’, Orford. 


By CLEMENT HARINGTON MOORE, M.A., Late Curate. Price 4d. 


NO-WORSHIP, HERO-WORSHIP AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By R. BRAITHWAITE, B.A. Price 1s, 


GERMAINE COUSIN. 


A DRAMA. 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. Price 6d. 


BURNS, OATES & CO., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, EC 
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NEW AND STANDARD WORKS (Continued). | 1 


MEDIZVAL HOLINESS; OR, THE DARK AGES, 


DEDICATED To THE BisHop oF WINCHESTER. 
PRICE 2s. 


A Guide to the Members of the Spiritual Anion. 


Established by the Venerable: Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the Discaleed Carme- 
lites. Translated from the Italian by A. M. R. Bennett. Price 1s, 


Atso UNIFoRM, 


THE LAST TESTAMENS OF THE SOUL. 


By St. CoartEs Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, Translated from the Italian, 
Price 4d. 


Atso Unirorm, 


Spiritual Contract of the Soul with the Lord our God. 


Translated from the Italian of Father Atvaro Arras, S.J. Price 4d. 


Word Dacre of Gilslamd; or the Rising in the Borth. 
An Historical Romance. By E. M. STEWART. 
Price 3s. 6p. 


CLOISTER LEGENDS; OR CONVENTS AND MONASTERIES IN 


OLDEN TIMES. 
Price 4s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the earliest ages to the present time, With numerous illustrations. 
New edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


BURNS, OATES & Co, PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
a2 
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A SELECTION FROM. 


MESSRS. BURNS, OATES AND CO.’S 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


ALTAR FURNITURE, 
PORTMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CHALICES. 


Richly Chased and Engraved, set with Stones, Silver Gilt, 6} in. 4 £24 0 
high, diameter 3} in. 
Chased and set with Stones, Plated Foot, ‘63 high, Mende 4in, 18 10 
Chased and Engraved, Plated Foot, 8 in. high, ‘diameter din. . 15 10 
Chased and Engraved, Silver, 7} in. high, diameter 32 in. 14 O 
Chased and Engraved, Silver, 73 in. high, diameter 33 in. 12 10 
Chased and Engraved, Silver, 53 in. high, diameter 23 in. 7 10 
Chased and Engraved, Plated Foot, 71 in. high, diameter 33 in. 7 10 
Plain, Plated Foot, 81 in. high, diameter 4 in. . . ‘ ; 7 10 
Plain, Plated Foot, 72 i in. high, diameter 3% in. r 6 10 
Richly Enamelled Emblems ‘of the Pasion on the Foot, Chased and 
set with Stones, Silver Bowl and Paten, gilt all 7 8 in. high, \ 19 O 


diameter 43 in. . 
Heavily Chased, Plated Foot, 9 in. high, diameter 38 i in. ; 
Chased, Silver Gilt, 6} in. high, diameter 3 in. 

Chased, Gilt, 83 in. high, diameter 4} in. 

Chased, Plated ‘Foot, 9 in. high, diameter 3} in ., 
Engraved, Gilt, lege in, high, diameter 3} in 

Chased, Silver, 7} in. high, diameter 3} in. ; . 
Engraved, Plated Foot, 8} in. high, diameter 33 in, - 
Plain, Silver, 7} in. high, demeter 93 in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 9} in. high, diameter 3} in. 
Plain, Plated Foot, 8 in, high, diameter 3} in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 63 in. high, diameter 3 in. . 


CIBORIUMS. 
Richly Chased and Engraved, Silver Gilt, 114 in. high, diameter 4} in. 27 UV 
Richly Chased and Engraved, Silver Gilt, 10! in, high, diameter 4 in. 24 0 
Richly Engraved and set with Stones, Gilt, 124 in. high, diameter 54 in. 23 0 
Chased, Engraved and Enamelled, Silver — { in. high, diameter 
in. . . . e 
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ALTAR FURNITURE, ETC. 
CIBORIUMS,—Continued. 


Chased and Engraved, Silver, 83 in, high, diameter 33 in. . 
Plain, Plated Foot, 103 in. high, diameter 42 in. ‘ 

Plain, Plated Foot, 10 in. high, diameter 4 in. . 

Plain, Plated Foot, 8% in. high, diameter 34 in. 

Heavily Chased, Gilt, 94 in. high, diameter 34 in. 

Plain, Plated Foot, 94 in. high, diameter 3} in. ; 
Plain, Plated Foot, 7 in. high, diameter 2% in. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 


(The height in all cases is extreme.) 


MONSTRANCES. 

Richly Chased, Engraved, Enamelled and set with Stones, 253 in. nee 
gilt ‘ 

Engraved, 21 in. high, gilt, sles and beaten front, 
Plain, 194 in. high, Plated. 
Chased, Engraved and set with Stones, 26 in. high, sit 
Chased and Engraved, 20 in. high, gilt . : 
Heavily Chased : and set with Stones 20 in. al an 
Chased, 234 in. high, gilt 
Chased, 26 in. high, plated. . ‘ 
Plain, 18 in. high, plated ‘ ‘ ‘ 


CRUETS AND STANDS. 


Cut-glass, with Gilt Metal Base and Gilt Metal Dish 
Glass, Engraved, and Glass Dish Engraved 
Cut-glass, with Gilt Metal Base and Gilt Metal Dish : : 
Glass, Engraved, and Plated Dish . ‘ 
Glass, Engraved, and Glass Dish Engraved . 
Glass, Engraved, with Gilt Metal Foot, handles ai ie with: Cross 
and Gilt Metal Dish ‘ 
Cut-glass, with Plated Feet oni Plated Dish 
Cut-glass, with Plated Feet, Handles and Tops and Plated Dish. 
Engraved Glass, Gilt Metal Feet and Gilt Metal Dish 
Cut- glass in Plated Mountings and Plated Dish 
tuby and Crystal Glass Bottles, with Plated ene and Plated 
Plated Cruets and Plated Dish. 
Ruby and Crystal Bottles, with Plated Plated Dish 
Crystal Bottles with Plated Mountings and Plated Dish . ° ‘ 
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STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


BURNS, OATES, & COMPANY, 


17, Portman Srreet, W., AND 63, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LITURGICAL SERIES OF MASSES 
FOR GENERAL USE. 


I 


Easy Masses, chiefly for Unison Sineinc (which may also be sung 
alternately in parts), suited for smaller Choirs, or for week-day use in larger 
Churches ; also for Convent and College Chapels, &c. These Masses have a 
full and artistic Organ Accompaniment, and are so arranged that an effect 
will be produced scarcely inferior to that of Vocal Part Music. 


Il. 


Masses ror Four Voices, in the highest style of art, with Organ Obligato 
Accompaniment, by eminent composers. These Masses are of full, without 
being of inconvenient, length; and the Sanctus, Benedictus, &c., in no case 
exceed the proper limits. 


The Series is intended to embrace all the modern developments of inusical 
art ; but at the same time what is suitable for sacred, as distinguished from 
secular, use, has not been lost sight of. As an additional guarantee, it may 
be added that in respect to the general character of the selection, as well as 
on the various points of detail, the “ Instructions of the Holy See to Singers 
and Composers ” have been taken by the Editors as their guide. 


NEW SERIES OF SIX MASSES FOR FOUR VOICES. 
1. Mass of St. Stephen, for four voices, by J. N. Hummel. 7s. 
2. Mass of St. Francis, 4 voices, by F. Schubert. 7s. 

3. Mass of St. Richard, 4 voices, by F. Seegner. 63. 

’ 4. Mass of St. Lucius, 4 voices, by V. Righini. 7s. 

6. Mass of St. Ferdinand, by F. Seegner.  6:. 

6. Mass of St. Edmund, by Danzi. 7s. 

Vocal Parts, 1s. each Voice, or 4s. a set for cach Mass. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Mass of St. Charles, in E flat, by C. B. Witska. 5s. 
Mass in E flat, by C. L. Drobisch. 7s. 

Mass in D, by C. L. Drobisch. 7s. 

Mass in C, by F’. Schneider. 7s. 

Mass in C, by 8. Sechter. 7s. 

Mass in D, by Bernard Klein. 7s. 


Mass in A, by Casali. 5s. 
Mass in C, by Casali. 5s. } Also suited for Advent and Jient. 


ce 


STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC.—Continued. 


A Series of easy Masses for Part-Singing is also published as follows: 
. Mass of St. Edward, by Edward Fagan. 4s. 
- Mass of St. John, by Arthur O'Leary. 4s. 
- Mass of St. Vincent, by 8. Sechter. 3s. 
. Mass of St. Clement, by the same. 3s. 6d. 
. Mass of St. Anselm, by J. Hallett Sheppard. 3s. 6d. 
. Mass of St. Joseph, by Frederick Westlake. 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM HAYDN AND MOZART. 
1. Mass in B flat, by Haydn. Folio, 7s.—Voice parts, 1s. each. 
2. Mass inC, by Mozart. 7s.—Voice parts, 1s. each. 


*,* These editions have the omitted words supplied, and the parts of undue length—such as the 
“ Benedictus,” &c —brought within proper compass. 


N.B.—Any of the above at half price for cash. 


INTROITS AND GRADUALS. 
Easy Music ror THE [IntROITS AND GRADUALS OF THE YEAR. 1s.6d. The same Music, 
full score, for the Offertory and Communion. 
Inrroits anD GRrapvaLs (Words), for the whole year, carefully pointed to correspond with 
the Music. 2s. 


*,* The above will render easy tho performance, by the smallest choir, of these portions of the Office 
for the day, which are so essential to its completeness. 


RESPONSES. 


The Responses for High Mass, for Four Voices, with or without Organ. 6d. 
These are the admired Harmonies sung at Furm Street and elsewhere. 


EASY MUSIC FOR THE INTROITS AND GRADUALS. 


For Unison and Four Voices. 1s. 6d. 
Words of the same, pointed to correspond. Cloth, 2s. 


SHORT MOTETTS. Crear anp Easy 


. Coli enarrant. Marcello. 4 voices. 3d. 

. Sicut cervus. Marcello. 2 or 3 voices. 2d. 

. Sicut cervus. Gounod. 4 voices. 3d.—Also, for men’s voices. 4 voices. 3d. 
. Inte, Domine. Handel. 4 voices. 2d. 

Inte, Domine. Czerny. 4 voices. 3d. 

. In virtute tua. Marcello. 2 or 3 voices. 2d. 

. Meditabor. Casali. 4 voices. 3d. 

. Quam dilecta. Marcello. 2 voices. 2d. 

. Benedicam Dominum, Richardson. 4 voices. 3a. 
10. Ave verum. Gounod. 5 voices. 34. 

11. Letatus sum. Casali. 3 voices. 2d. 

12. Ave Maria. Henry Smart. 4 voices. Gd. 
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STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC.— Continued. 


13. Ave Maria. Sterndale Bennett. 4 voices. 6d. 

14. Miserere. 4 voices. 1d. 

15. Rorate ceeli. 4 voices. 2d. 

16. Adjuva nos. 4 voices. 1d. 

17. Cibavit eos (men’s voices). 3 voices. 1d. 

18. Justorum anime. Czerny. 4 voices. 1s. 

19. Veni, Sponsa (men’s voices). Baini. 3 voices, 642. 

20. Dominus firmamentum (men’s voices). Terziani. 3 voices. 1s, 

21. Panis angelicus. Palestrina. 4 voices. 1s. 

22. Benedictus es tu. Czerny. 4 voices. 1s. 

N.B. These Motetts are short, and would be suitable for filling up the time after the 
proper words of the Offertory have been performed. Many of them may be sung without 
accompaniment. 


Price 2s., 18s. per dozen to Schools. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT NARRATIVE 


IN THE WORDS OF THE SACRED WRITERS. 
Arranged for the Use of Students, 


ConTENTs. 


Tntroduction on the Books and Writers of the New Testament, and the peculiar facts and character 
of each of the Gospels. 

. Scheme of the events of Holy Week and after the Resurrection. 

Chronological Summary of events with reference to Chapter and Verse. 

Part I.—Narrative of Events from the Birth of our Lord to the beginning of His public Ministry. 

Il, —= of our Lord’s Public Life. 

» ———-———-—— of Holy Week. 


» IV. -—-— from the Resurrection to the Ascension. 
after the Ascension. 
~» Ve connected with the progress of the Gospel in Syria. 
» VII. —-—————— connected with St. Paul’s Ministry. 
5. Chronological Tables of Gospel History and Life of St. Paul. 
6. Classified Table of our Lord’s Miracles. 
7. Classified Table of the Parables. 
8. Table of our Lord’s Chief Discourses. 
9. Table of our Lord’s Chief Prophecies. 
0. Table of the Old Testament Prophecies referred to in the New Testament. 
11. Index of Proper Names. 


BURNS, OATES & CO,, 
PORTMAN STREET AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LESSON BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
Full Discount to Schools. 


PRIMER, with woodcuts. 14d 

BOOK I. (woodeuts). 2d. —PRIMER and BOOK I. together. 4d. 

BOOK IL. (woodeuts). 5d. 

BOOK III., containing more eleneet. Lessons. 8d, 

BOOK IV., containing Lessons for the higher classes. 1s. 

SUPPLEMENT TO BOOK I. (woodcuts). 

SUPPLEMENT TO BOOK II. (woodcuts). 6d. 

THE CHILD’S SPELLING AND READING BOOK. 6d.; or the Two Parts separately, 4. 


each. 
TABLET LESSONS, including Alphabet and Figures, in very large type. 1s. 67. Alphabet and 


Figure Sheet by itself. od. 
THE PICTORIAL READING BOOK; many cuts. Is. 


NEW STANDARD LESSON BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


ADAPTED TO THE REVISED Cope or 1871. 


cloth. per dz. cloth. per dz. 
3 4d. 8s. Book IT. for Standard 2, . Bs. 3d. 
Book a Standard I. 6d. 48. Od. ws » 5 and 6, I1s.4d. 12s. 
Also, 
lid. 1s. Qd. 


Primer (Part I.), stitched wrapper . 


Lesson Sheets, large type, per set . 1s. 6d. 1s. 2d. 


VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Historical Catechism, or Chronology for Schools 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
Chart for ditto. Coloured, 2s. 6d.; rollers, 5s. 6d. 

*,* By means of these two publications, History and Chronology can be taught in a very short time. 
Catechetical Reading Book. By Canon Grirrin. Is. 4d. 
Catechism of the Catholic Religion. By FANpER. Cleth, 2s. 
Introduction to the History of England. 1s. 8d. 

History of England for Children, plates. 3s. 
History of England for Colleges and Families. 6s. 
A Catechism of the History of England. Bythesame. 6d.; cloth, 8d. 
Manual of Instruction in Christian Doctrine. 3s. 
Manual of Church History. 2s. 
Reeve and Challoner’s Bibie History. 2s. 
Questions on the same. 4d. Prints for ditto, coloured, 16s. and 12s 
Gospel Stories. 1s. 
Harmony of the Gospels. By Father Law. 1s. 
Manual of Confirmation. 2d.—Ditto, by Father RicHarps. “ld. 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine. Clear type, ld. 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine, in 19 sheets. Large type, 4s. 
A Second Book of Poetry. 2s. 
An Advanced ditto (Selections by De Vere). 3s. 67. 
: Popular History of France, illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
A New Compendious English Grammar. Wrapper, 2d.; cloth 317. 
Pocket Grammar of the French Language. 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 
Vade Mecum of French Conversation. Cloth, 1s. 
New French Pronouncing Dictionary with Grammar. 33. 


RELIGIOUS READING BOOKS. 
BY A DIOCESAN INSPECTOR. 
No. 1, suitable to SranpDArDs 1 and 2, 97. 


STANDARDS 8 and 4, 10d. 
STANDARDS 5 and 6, 1s. 6d. 
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BOOKS SLIGHTLY INJURED, AT HALF-PRICE. 


MEssRs._ BURNS, OATES and CO. beg to intimate that they have on hand odd 
Copies, slightly injured, of several of their Popular Books, which they offer to 
Lending-Libraries at Half-Price. 

The Books that can be sent are such as the following, but Messrs. B. § Co. cannot pledge 

themselves to particular Books; all, however, will be suitable for Lending Libraries. 


The House of Yorke. A Story of American Life. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Martyrdom of St. Cecilias A Drama. By James S.J. 
Price 5s. 

Sacred Heart, Our Lady of, Manual of Devotions for. 2s. 

The Illustrated Pocket Prayer Book, with engraved borders, illustrations, and 
ornaments. Cloth, 3s.; calf, 5s. 6d.; ditto with tuck, 6s, ; morocco, 6s.; ditto gilt, 6s. 6d., 

Lallemant’s Doctrine of the Spiritual Life. Edited by Dr. Faner. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Teresa, written by herself. Translated by Davip Lewis. 10s. 6d. 

The Apparition of the Blessed Virgin at Pontmain. Translated from the 8th 
French Edition by the Very Rev. Provost Husensetu, D.D. and V.G. Blue cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The Book of the Foundations of St. Teresa of Jesus, of the Order of Our Lady 

¢ >< Written by herself. Translated from the Spanish by Davip Lewis. Cloth, 

Life of Henri Dorié, Martyr. Translated by Lady Herperr. 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 

Théophane Vénard, Martyr in Tonquin. 2s.; cloth elegant, 3s, 

Life of Bishop Bruté. Kdited by Lady Herverr. 2s. ; cloth elegant, 3s. 

Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales. By the author of “ Marion Howard.” With 
Preface by Mrs. WASHINGTON Hibbert. 3s. 

French Eggs in an English Basket. From the French of Sovvesrre. By Miss 
Emity Bowtes. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. ; 

Tyborne; and “Who went thither in the days of Qucen Elizabeth:” a Sketch. New 
and revised edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

Great Truths in Little Words. 3rd Edition, neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Elia; or Spain Fifty Years ago. By Garatcero. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 

The Month. Various odd Volumes, from 5 to 11. 8s. per vol. 

Tales of the Crusades, limp cloth. 


At 18s. each. 

Cardinal D’Amboise; or, the Story of a Bell. a and Incidents. 
Cookery for Lent. auff’s Tales of Wonder, limp cloth. 
Crusade Children, &c. At 2s. each. 
Crusade of Hungary. , Life of St. Francis Xavier, gilt. 
Dodsworth on Popular Delusions. Life of St. Ignatius, _ - 
Footsteps of Spirits. a Arabian Stories. 
Francis, St., and Clare, St., Lives of. Bonaventure’s Parables, gilt. 
Ilungary, Crusade of. See Crusade. Kate Kavanagh, gilt. 
Lazaretto Keeper. By Souvestre. Arctic Voyages, gilt. 

At rs. 4d. each. Afternoons with Mrs. Maitland, gilt. 
Ancient History, including Greece. Celebrated Women, gilt. 


Arctic Voyages and Discoveries. 
Missions in the West. 


Roman History. 
At rs. 6d. each. 


Parables and Stories of Pére Bonaventure, 
Life of Du Guesclin, gilt 

Gérard the Lion Killer, fancy boards. 
Bickerton; or, the Emigrants. 

Life of St Ignatius. 

Life of St. Francis Xavier. 

Life of St. Francis of Sales. 


At 2s. 6d. each, 
Hanufft’s Tales of Wonder, gilt. 
Knights of St. John, limp. 
Remarkable Conversions 
Gérard the Lion Killer, cloth gilt. 

At 3s. each, 

Breton Legends, gilt. 
Tales of Land and Sea, gilt. 
Tales of Brigands, and Daring and Peril. 
Lives of Holy Queens, gilt. 


Tales of Celebrated Men, gilt. 


A 
Breton Legends, limp cloth. 
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BREVIARIES, MISSALS, 


AND OTHER LITURGICAL BOOKS, 


IMPORTED BY 


BURNS, OATES AND COMPANY. 


Breviarium Romanum. 4 vols. 4to, red and black, 2/. 8s. ; calf, 57. 10s.; morocco, 
71. 7s. India paper, 27.188. ; calf, 6/.; morocco, 71. 17s. 


— 4 vols. Svo., red and black, fine paper, 1/7. 18s.; calf, 32. 18s.; morocco, 
41, 12s..6d. India paper, 2/. 2s.; calf, 4/7. 2s. ; moroced, 47. 15s. 6d. 


—— 4 vols. 12mo. red and black, fine paper, 1/. 1s.; imitation calf, 17. 10s. net ; 
calf, 27. 4s.; morocco, 27. 15s. India paper, 1/. Gs.; calf, 27. 8s. ; morocco, 31. 


—— With Franciscan supplement, fine paper, 1/. Ss.; calf, 27. 15s.; morocco, 
6s. 


—— 4, vols. 18mo, red and black, fine paper, 1/.; imitation calf, 1/. 8s. net; calf, 
1l. 18s.; morocco, 27. 6s. India paper, 1/7. 2s.; calf, 27. ; morocco, 2/, 8s. 


—— 4 vols. 24mo., red and black, fine paper, 1/.; calf, 1/. 17s. Gd. ; morocco, 2/. 4s. 
India paper, 1s. ; calf, 27. ; morocco, 27. 7s. 


—— 4 vols. 32mo, red and black, fine paper, 17s. ; imitation calf, 17. 2s. net; calf, 
11s. ; morocco, 17. 18s. India paper,’19s. ; calf, 12. 18s. ; moroceo, 


Breviarium Romanum totum. 1S8mo, 11s.; calf, 17s. 6d. ; morocco, 19s. 
Breviarium St. Ord. Pred. 2 vols. 12mo, 17s.; calf, 17. 12s. 6d. 
Breviarium Monasticum. 4 vols. 18mo, 1/. 103.; calf, 27. 12s. 6d. 


Hissale Romanum. Large folio, vellum paper, 2/.; calf, 3/. 12s. 6d.; morocco, gilt 
monograms, 4/. 10s.; red morocco, elegant, 6/., and upwards. 


—— Folio (Tours edition), 27. 13s. 6d. red morocco, elegant, with green inlaid cross, 
from 7/, 

—— Folio (Vienna), with beautiful Gothic type and illustrations, morocco, 8/. 8s. 
—— Folio (Ratisbon), with illustrated border and woodcuts, unbound, 1/. 15s. ; with 


French morocco cover, 2/. 10s.; calf, gilt mon., 3/. ; morocco, gilt mon., 37. 10s. ; 
and upwards. 


—— Folio (Salviucci), unbound, 1/7. 10s. ; red morocco, elegant, 67. 10s. 


—— Small folio, 17. 5s. ; calf, 27. 10s.; calf, gilt mon., 27. 15s.; morocco, 3/. 3s. ; 
morocco, gilt mon., 47. ; red morocco, elegant, 5/. 10s. 


Hissale Romanum. 4to, 17. 3s. G7.; calf plain, 22. 7s. 6d.; calf, gilt mon., 
21. 12s. Gd. ; morocco plain, 27. 12s.; morocco, gilt mon., 27. 17s.; morocco ele- 
gant, 5/. 10s. 
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BURNS, OATES & CO.’S 
List OF ForEIGN Books. 


DICTIONNAIRE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE DE LA THEOLOGIE CATHOLIQUE, 


Rédigé par les plus savants Professeurs et Docteurs en Théologie de 
Allemagne Catholique moderne. 


Publie par les soins du Dr. WETZER, 
Professeur de Philologie orientale & V Université de Fribourg en Breisgau, et du Dr. WELTE, 
Professeur de Théologie & la Faculté de Tubingue. 
Approuvé par Mgr. VArchevéque de FRIBOURG. 
Traduit de Vallemand et dédié & Mgr. VArchevéque de Paris par I. GOSCHLER, 
Chanoine, Docteur en Lettres, Licencié en Droit, ete. 
Twenty-six volumes in-8 a deux colonnes. 
Messrs. B. & O. offer a few copies of the above, which is now complete, at subscription price, 4s per 


volume for cash. 


L'HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DE L’EGLISE CATHOLIQUE. 


Par ROHRBACHER. 
Continuée de 1846 & 1866 par F. CHANTREL, 


Avee une Table générale méthodique et trés complete, et un Atlas historique spécial 
par A. H, DUFOUR. 


16 volumes grand in-8 & deux colonnes, £5; or, with Atlas, £5 18s. 


Dlulst. Vie de la mére Marie Thérése, 
fondatrice de la congregation de I’adoration 
réparatrice. 8vo. 6s. 

Verrier. Journal d’un pélerin de terre 
sainte completée par des études subsé- 
quentes sur les lieux parcourus, notamment 
sur Jérusalem. 2 vols, 8vo. 15s. 

DArsac. Les Fréres des écoles chrétien- 
nes pendant la guerre de 1870—1871. 
Seconde edition ornée de trente—deux 
gravures. 8vo. 3s. 

Avis Spirituels pour servir 4 la sanctifica- 
tion des imes. 2 vols. 12mo. 5s. 

Bellecius. La solide vertu. 12mo. 3s. 

Boissieu. Le Saint Evangile expliqué en 
Méditations. 3 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Bougaud. Histoire de Ste. Chantal. 2 
vols. 12mo. 8s. 


Histoire de Ste. Monique. 12mo. 


4s. 
Bouix. Vie et Guvres de Ste. Thérése, 
3 vols. 8vo. 18s. 


Lettres de Ste. Thérése. 3 vols. 


8vo. 188. 

Lettres de St. Ignace de Loyola. 
7s. 

Méditations pour tous les jours de 

Yannée. 4 vols. 12mo. 10s. 


8vo. 


Blin. Sermons a l’usage des Missions et 
du Ministére Paroissial. 4 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Chaignon. La Méditation ou le fidéle 
sanetifié par la Méditation et la Priére. 
3 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

—— Méditations religieuses ou la per- 
fection de l'état religieux fruit de la par- 
faite oraison. 4 vols.12mo. 10s. 

Méditations Sacerdotales. 
12mo. 1és. 

Craven (Mme.) Récit d'une Sceur, 2 vols. 
12mo 8s. 

—— Anne Séverin. 


5 vols, 


12mo. 4s. 


Adelaide Capece Minutolo. 12mo. 
2s. 
—— Fleurange. 2 vols. 6s. 
Caussette. (V. G. de Toulouse). Le bon 


Sens de la foi exposé. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Castan. De l’Idée de Dieu d’aprés la 
tradition Chrétienne. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Cirier. Cours complet d’instructions 

familiéres sur toutes les vérités dogmatiques 
et morales de la religion. 3 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
Darbins., Vie et Giuvres de Marie Lataste. 
3 vols. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
De Cossoles (Henri). Du Doute. 
3s. 6d. 
David. 


12mo, 


Semaines liturgiques. 12mo. 8s. 


BURNS, OATES, & Co., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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JOHN HARDMAN AND COMPANY, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Medixdal Metal Workers in Silver, Hrass and Glrought Irow, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES AND COFFIN FURNITURE, 


ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
ELTR, Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carvers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS AND LITHOGRAPHERS. 


— HARDMAN AND Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON CHANCEL 
SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley and Rugby, which, 
4s per § while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view 
of the Altar; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel 
Arch, as at St. Francis Xavier's, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported 
by the Screen, as at Rugby; to their MEDALS made to special design, in silver, bronze, 
brass a tin; and to their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the 
dece 

J. H. and Co. are also Workers in the Medieval Style of Furniture and Articles for 
a Domestic use. 

pécial LITHOGRAPHED FIRST COMMUNION CARDS, tos per Hundred. 


LONDON AGENTS— 
BURNS, OATES & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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“|THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 
oe A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
-” Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 
vols. CONTENTS. 
No. XCV.—Vou. VIII.—AUGUST, 1872. 

mo, PRICE EIGHTPENCE. 

I. THe CatnHotic Eptcation QUESTION. 

on 


If. Farner Henry Firtz-Siston, S.J. 
la 0. Lerrer or Fatoer Henry Firz-Srmon. 


ons IV. Tasso’s Toms. 


V. Tae BrsHor or ORLEANS ON THE PREROGATIVES OF THE SuccEssoRs OF Sr. Pere. 
ste. VI. Document, Ex CoNGREGATIONE DE PropaGanDa FIpE. 
no. VII. Monasticon or Derry. 
3s. 
Dustin: W. B. Ketty, 8, Grarton Street. Lonpvon: Burns, Oates & Co. 
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Quarterly Series. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, 


By THE Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


Two VoLumes.—TueE First VoLUME Now READY, Price 7s. 6d. 


*.* Volume II, will be published at Michaelmas. 


THE LIFE Of ST. JANE FRANCES 
FREMYOT DE CHANTAL, 


BY EMILY BOWLES. 


With Preface by the Rev. H. J. CoLeripce. 
Price 58. 6d. 


The following Works are in preparation or contemplation :— 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pre 1a Parma, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. 


Life of Dona Luisa De Carvajal. By Lavy Grorarana Furixrron. 
The Dauphin and his Companions in the Temple. By M. O’C. Morris. 


Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 
[The Life will be in the main the work of Father Ribera, the Confessor of the Saint, whose biogra. 
- phy has been taken by the Bollandists as the foundation of their labours on St. Teresa, 
Lae | the Letters and autobiographical writings of the Saint will be inserted in their places. | 
St, Jerome and his Correspondents, An old English Translation of his Letter, 
with Commentary. 


Dialogues on the Council. 


This work will contain the completion of the “ Dialogues of Lydney,” so as to form a popular 
C exposition of the decisions of the Vatican Council. ] teens ” 


The Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. (Being a Commentary on Parts 
II., III., and IV. of the Vita Vite Nostre.) By the Rev. H. J. Couz- 
RIDGE. 


Life and Remains of Father Robert Southwell, S.J. By Lavy Gzorarana 
FULLERTON. 


BURNS, OATES, & COMPANY, 
17, PORTMAN STREET, W., axp 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. 


THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATRICK. 


NEW SERIES FOR AUGUST. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CoNnTENTS :— 


The Mother of God, the Model of the Apostles of His Sacred Heart. Poetry:—Our Lord’s 


Transfiguration. Jam enim orto sidere. Pleadings of the Heart of Jesus. The Children 
of St. Ignatius. The Sursum corda of Blessed Henry Suso. Pansies—XIII. The . 
Heart of Jesus of Nazareth. Short Series of Meditations on the Hidden Life (continued). 
Catechism of the Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. Part Third (concluded). The Com- 
rounion of Atonement. Correspondence. Interests of the Heart of Jesus. Intention 
for August. Home Record. 


BURNS, OATES & CO., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF THE HOLY ROSARY. 


(LATE “ THE ROSARIAN.”) 


NEW SERIES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Contents oF No, 1, Aveust, 1872. 


1. Feast of St. Dominic ; Address to our Readers. 2. Obituary Notice of the late Editor, the 


Rev. P. Mackey. 3. No. IV. Science of the Holy Rosary. Popular Theology of the 
Word “Mystery.” 4. The Blessed Alain de la Roche. 5. On the Humiliation now 
suffered by the Sovereign Pontiff. 6. Poetry :—Faith. (E. Caswall). 7. The Ecstatica 
of Oria. 8. Anecdotes. 9. Record of Events. 10, Mysterious Crosses.- 11. Acts and 
Decrees of the Holy See. 


BURNS, OATES & Co., PORTMAN STREET, W., AND PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C, 


Just out, crown 8vo., 5s. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


JiIENRY S. KING & COMPANY, 65, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
ST. STANISLAUS, 

4349 HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


FLULUON, 
A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at 
the Convent de l’Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her 
diplomas from the Hotel de Ville, and for several years engaged in tuition in 


England, 
Receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructs in English, 
Latin, and French, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public 


schools in England. ZEerms : 
F FTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLON is permitted to refer to— 
The Lady Superior of the Convent de lV’ Intérieur de Mavie . . . . Montrouge, Paris. 
(The Director of the Convent during Miss Fton’s pupilage was Monseigneur Fovuton, 
Bishop of Nancy). 

The Most Honourable the Marchioness Dowager of LorH1An , . . 15, Bruton Street. 
The Most Honourable the Marchioness of LONDONDERRY . . . . 87, Grosvenor Square. 
Lady ALEXANDER LENNOX. . .... « « « « « « « 12, Charles St., Berkeley Sq. 
The Lady G. FULLERTON . . ... « « Chapel Street, Park Lane, 
The Honourable Mrs. Sronok . . ...... 78, South Audley Street. 
The Rev. Superioress, Convent ef La Sainte Union des Sucirés Ceurs Highgate Road. 
The Very Rev. Fr. Gorvon, Superior of the Oratory, Brompton. 
The Rev.G. A.OLDHAM ....... + « « St. Mary Magdalen, Brighton. 
Dr. H. GuENEAU DE Mussy 55, Wimpole Street. 

37, Belgrave Road. 


Dr. West... © er . . « « 61, Wimpole Street. 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. 
The year is divided into three Terms, each of which is payable in advance. 


CHURCH DEPOT. 
AUSTIN AND OATES, 9, PARK STREET, BRISTOL. 


A Select Assortment of Catholic Books, Prints, Beads and Crosses always on hand. 
Books, Sc., not in stock procured at the shortest notice. Lately published, 


The Catechism of Christian Doctrine, in 19 large sheets, gool bold type, price 4s. 
Also, 

Lectures on the Grounds of Faith, by the Rey. Dr. SweeNry, O.S.B. Cloth 3s. 

Austin AND Oates’s Swiss and Fancy Show Rooms. Several hundreds of Photographs, 
Prints, Prayer-Desks, Dresden Paintings are kept, ready framed, for purchasers, and a large 
assortment of Carvings, Tryptics, Statuary, Brasswork, China Vases, &c. 

A complete Stock of English and Foreign Prints and Photographs, taken from original paint- 
ings, are now on view. . 

Scrap-Albums, containing Photographs for selection, and special parcels of Photographs, are 
sent to private residences, upon application. 

Pictures of every kind are mounted or strained and framed in carved wood or gilt mouldings, 
under the immediate superintendence of Austin AND Oates, by English and Swiss carvers, 
workmen, &c. AusTIN AND Oates attend at private residences in town and country, to 
give estimates for re-gilding, restoring old carvings, furniture, frames, Xe. 

Dresden paintings, vases, and statuary. Agents for Hardman’s brass and glass work. 
Carvers and gilders. 


—— 


Now ready, cloth, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


THE TROUBLES OF 
OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS 
RELATED BY THEMSELVES. 


EDITED FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 
BY 
JOHN MORRIS, 


Priest of the Society of Fesus. 


first Series: 


With a copy, by the Woodbury or permanent process, of an ancient print of the martyrdom 
of the English Carthusians, in the British Museum. 


I. MOTHER MARGARET CLEMENT AND THE 
CARTHUSIAN MONKS. 


II. THE IMPRISONMENT OF FRANCIS TREGIAN. 
III. FATHER TESIMOND’S LANDING IN ENGLAND. 


IV. FATHER RICHARD BLOUNT AND SCOTNEY 
CASTLE. 


V. THE BABTHORPES OF BABTHORPE. 


VI. ST. MONICA’S CONVENT IN WAR, PESTILENCE, 
AND POVERTY. 


VII. THE VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’S CHAPLAIN. 
VIII. THE SOUTHCOTE FAMILY. 
IX. THE TICHBORNES OF TICHBORNE HOUSE. 


The Editor’s desire and object is, to promote the honour of the glorious English 
Martyrs. The knowledge of their lives and deaths that all previous generations of 
Catholics in England have derived from Bishop Challoner’s Memoirs is withdrawn 
from those of our own time by the unmerited neglect into which that book has fallen. 
Their acts must be rewritten if they are not to be altogether forgotten. And this is 
rendered the more necessary by the additional materials to which we now have access. 

With the view of arousing interest in the times in which the Martyrs lived and 
died, and thus to prepare the way for the acts of the Martyrs themselves, the Editor 
proposes to follow the vein struck by the publication of Father John Gerard’s Life, 
and to issue at least two volumes of hitherto unpublished narratives of the times of 
persecution. Each narrative will be prefaced by such remarks as may be necessary for 
its introduction to the reader ; but in the narratives those shall tell their own tale who 
lived in the midst of the troubles through which English Catholics er 9 ce 

The owners of several valuable manuscripts have kindly intrusted them to the 
Editor for publication. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 
1872. 
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In preparation, from unpublished Manuscripts, 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS 


RELATED BY THEMSELVES. 


Second Series. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF FATHER WESTON’S MISSIONARY LIFE 
IN ENGLAND AND FATHER ANDERSON’S IN SCOTLAND, 


THE CONVERSION OF SIR Topsy MATTHEWS, 
All three narratives from the originals at Stonyhurst. 


PERSONAL NOTES OF THE TIMES OF PERSECUTION, 
From the Chronicle of St. Monica’s Convent, Louvain, now at Abbotsleigh. 


SoME INTERESTING NARRATIVES OF THE TIME OF OATES’ PLOT, 
From the State Archives at Brussels. And a very curious account of 


THE JOURNEY OF TWELVE STUDENTS FROM ST. OMERS TO SEVILLE, 
The property of Mr. Francis Whitgreave, of Burton Manor. 


Now ready, by the Woodbury or permanent process, 1s. each, or 7s. 6d. a dozen. 


SIXTEEN PHOTOGRAPHS OF FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS, CHIEFLY MARTYRS, 


FROM PICTURES IN HOUSES OF THE SOCIETY AT ROME, 


From the Gestt. 


FF. Campion, M. FF. Brrant, M. FF. Corram, M. 
GaRNET, M. Wricut, M. WALPOLE, M. 
OLDCORNE, M. Fitcock, M. PERSONS, 
M. CornELIus, M. Haywoop. 


From S. Andrea on Monte Cavallo. 
FF. Weston and DarBiIsHIRE. 
From the Roman College. 

FF. Pace and Ocitvy, MM. 


Photographs of Portraits or Prints of English Martyrs from other sources have been 
already published at the same price. 

ARCHBISHOP PLUNKET. 

FF. Warp, Duckett, GREEN, a/s. BROOKE, TUNSTALL, JENINGS, 
Secular Priests. 

F. Bartow, O.S.B. 

FF. Bett, BULLAKER, Heatu, Woopcock, and Cotman (who died 
in prison), O.S.F. 

FF. CAMPION, WHITBREAD, MorsE, WRIGHT, HOLLAND, Corby, 
ARROWSMITH, BAKER, S.J. 

RICHARD Herst, layman. 

Of these, ten are taken from the Portraits that for two hundred years have been in the 
possession of the Teresian Nuns at Lanherne. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 


By the same Editor. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


THE CONDITION OF CATHOLICS 
UNDER JAMES I. 


Second CEvition. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, AND Co. | 


This work consists of two parts : 
1. The Life of Father John Gerard, S.J., chiefly translated from the 
narrative of his missionary career in England, written by him in Latin 
for his Superiors. 
2. A Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, written in English by Father 
Gerard, and now first published from the original at Stonyhurst. 
The Life is the most detailed and interesting account that has been 
left on record of the dangers, the sufferings, and the Jabours of a Priest 
in England during the worst times of persecution ; and the details of the { 
Powder Plot, as well as the condition of Catholics that led to that \ 
unhappy conspiracy, are related by one who himself narrowly escaped : 
with his life. Father Gerard knew personally most of the persons 
concerned, and was on terms of brotherly intimacy with Sir Everard 
Digby, who was one of his converts. The style of the book has in it 
just sufficient quaintness to give it a zest, but it is not so old-fashioned 
as to present any difficulty to a modern reader. f 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
TaBLet. (Three Notices.) It is with the greatest pleasure that we hail 
the publication, by Father Morris, of the goodly volume before us, which 
indirectly gives the lie to all the calumnies of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in 
Her Majesty's Tower, by setting before us in a life-like manner the 
Condition of Catholics under Fames J. It is a valuable addition to 
English Catholic literature. 
WEEKLY RecisTER. (Four Notices.) As a book for spiritual reading 
we can recommend it most highly. . . . We would only add that this © 
true narrative, up to the present point, reads like a novel, and as such 
alone merits a perusal far beyond what we fear it will obtain. But such 
is the fate of really sterling Catholic works. 
GuarpiANn. This volume is certainly a literary curiosity. It contains 
an account of the Gunpowder Plot, written by one Father Gerard, a 
Jesuit, who was in England at the time and believed to have been an 
accomplice. Prefixed to the narrative is a life of the author, in the main 
an autobiography, which is as full of exciting details as the most sensa- 
tional of novels. . . . The narrative of the Plot is thoroughly well 
worth reading, as throwing light on a portion of English history which 
most students feel has not as yet been thoroughly explored. 
Patt Mati Gazette. The autobiography, extending from about 
1580 to 1606, should rather be called, “Condition of the Catholics 
during the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” of which it 
presents a very curious and interesting picture. . . . Extreme pains 
have evidently been taken to render this book as complete as possible. 
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ATHEN£UM. Of the two portions of Mr. Morris’s volume we prefer 
the life to the narrative. It is full of the most interesting details of 
personal adventure and suffering, recounted in the simplest, and therefore 
in the most telling manner, and setting before us the life of a man who 
was willing, for the sake of the spiritual welfare of others, to carry his 
life in his hand, to be hunted from hiding-place to hiding-place, and to 
count it his highest privilege to be butchered upon the scaffold amidst 

_the derisive shouts of a pitiless mob. If any one wants to know what 

was the life of a Seminary Priest in England in the days of Elizabeth, or 
to visit in imagination the torture-chamber of the Tower or the secret 
labyrinth of Henlip, he cannot find a better guide than in Mr. Morris’s 
volume. . . . We cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris for 
his book. . . . His own part of the work, so far as he has seen fit to 
work at all, is well done, and we can only hope that he will some day be 
able to tell us still more of the contents of the Stonyhurst Library. 

SpecTATOR. We have been able to give within our necessary limits, 
but a very imperfect and faint idea of the interest and value of the 
volume before us, though we have, perhaps, said enough to send our 
readers to the work itself for a more particular knowledge of its contents ; 
but we cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris for his intelligent 
and unobtrusive editorship, or without speaking highly of the moderate 
and candid tone of his remarks. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. It is not every day that we can read a book 
describing from personal experience the interior of a torture-chamber, 
and telling how the writer, being a tall and heavy man, contrived to 
escape along a single and almost horizontal rope from the parapet of 
the Tower of London, and to feel at the same time that it is all true. 
Yes! that it is all true; that we cannot read the tale as we read a 
novel from Mudie’s, though in the interest which goes to make up a 
popular story, there are few books in Mr. Mudie’s Library to compete 
with it. 

SaTuRDAY Review. (Two Notices.) Father Gerard’s narrative not 
only carries on its face all the appearance of artlessness, but its details 
are so minutely confirmed from contemporary documents, now in the 
Public Record Office, that a defence of his veracity is wholly un- 
necessary... . . The Life is full of interesting particulars, both as 
regards the writer and many other Jesuits who were employed on the 
English mission during the reign of Elizabeth. . . . His account of 
his arrival in England, and of the shifts to which he was obliged to have 
recourse to escape detection, has all the interest: of a romance. .. . 
One of the most remarkable features of the narrative is the large number 
of conversions to the Roman Catholic faith made by him in various 
parts of the country, where he was from time to time domiciled. But, 
besides this, there is an immense amount of information about different 
persons, which is not to be met with in any other printed work. . . . 
Here he gives an anecdote of the highest interest, as throwing light on 
the already considerably damaged character of Dr. Perne, Master of 
Peterhouse. . . . Amongst other very curious pieces of information 
with which this book abounds, we may mention the account of the 
death of Essex’s sister, Lady Penelope Devereux. . . . We can 
scarcely, within our limits, give even a faint idea of the interest of the 
narrative, which details so many hair-breadth escapes of the writer. . . . 
In our previous notice of this volume, we confined our attention to the 
Autobiography of Father John Gerard; but the Narrative of the Plot is 
in some respects even more full of interest than the Life. 


The Story of the Californian Missions. 


THE thoughts which, at the present day, the name of California 
calls up are very different from those of contemplation and the 
cloister. Gold in an abundance unknown since the days of 
Cortez and Pizarro, a wild rush of men from every land in its 
pursuit, cities springing up as if by magic in the wilderness, and 
life and law alike set at nought in the struggle for wealth—such 
are the ideas which the mention of California makes to flit 
before the mind. The writer who would set forth the wondrous 
results achieved by modern civilization, finds his readiest illus- 
tration in her name, and the same name unfortunately serves 
his purpose equally well as the type of lawlessness and unbridled 
passions. But nothing could well be more alien to the thoughts 
which it suggests than the idea of the self sacrifice and poverty 
of the monastic life. 

Nevertheless, few lands have their history so closely identified 
with that of the religious orders as this classic region of gold 
and crime. A Jesuit was the first that planned its colonization. 
Franciscan friars consecrated its earliest settlements; and the 
conversion of its natives was the great motive that brought 
civilization to its soil. For more than sixty years the community 
of goods of the Christians of Jerusalem was revived in its 
missions, and the lowest races of the North American continent 
enjoyed in them a material wellbeing unknown then and now to 
the toilers of European cities. The devotion and disinterested- 
ness of its first apostles form a nobler title for California than 
the wealth of her mines or the energy of the new race that has 
made her soil its own. Nor was their work done in a remote 
part, or only chronicled by the testimony of partial friends. The 
converts of the earliest missioners have not yet all passed away. 
Men scarcely yet old have witnessed the prosperity of their 
“reductions,” and their churches and dwellings, too often indeed 
deserted, but still intact, yet dot the face of California. 
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Protestant and Catholic, friend and foe alike, have borne 
witness to their virtues, and deplored the inhuman policy 
which overthrew their work and rewarded their lifelong toils 
with robbery and exile. 

The settlement of Upper California followed closely on the 
iniquitous suppression of the Order of Jesus. Charles the Third 
of Spain, who ordered that measure, was nevertheless anxious 
for the propagation of the Faith among his Indian subjects ; and 
it is not unlikely that some degree of remorse for his deed 
stimulated him to fresh exertions in that cause. Like some 
liberal Catholics of the present day, the Spanish monarch seems 
to have wished to serve the cause of the Church where it did 
not interfere with his own theories, and the benefits which had 
accrued to the American colonies from the missions were too 
important to escape the notice of even an Aranda. Accordingly, 
the Inspector General of Mexico, Galvez, the officer charged 
with the commission of seizing the Jesuits in that viceroyalty, 
received orders not only to provide successors for the exiled 
missioners, but to establish a new mission in Upper California, 
under the care of the Franciscans or Dominicans. The presence 
of English and Russian cruisers in the North Pacific had doubt- 
less much_ weight in determining this step, but Galvez’s own 
conduct, and the subsequent administration of California, show 
that the conversion of its inhabitants was the great object of the 
foundation of these American colonies of Spain. The Inspector 
proposed to establish garrisons at Monterey and San Diego, 
both ports already known, and three missions along the coast, 
around which the Indians were to be gathered and formed into 
settled communities. 

The Franciscans entered eagerly on the field thus opened 
for their zeal. Father Junipero Serra, who had been appointed 
Superior of the Lower California Missions, at once selected five 
priests, Fathers Crespi, Campa, Vizcaino, Parron, and Gomez, 
to accompany himself on the new mission, the preparations for 
which were vigorously pushed forward by Galvez. The latter 
crossed over to Loretto, in Lower California, to superintend 
personally the equipment of the packets destined for the expe- 
dition, and his official dignity did not hinder his working there 
among the stevedores. He took a special pleasure in packing 
up the church furniture for the new missions, and laughingly 
claimed to be a better sacristan than Father Serra, from having 
finished his task before him. The San Carlos packet, with 
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Father Crespi and another Franciscan on board, was the first 
to sail, having left La Paz on the 9th of January, 1769, and her 
consort, the Sax Antonio, followed on the 15th of February. 
Besides her crew and the missioners, the Saz Carlos carried a 
detachment of twenty five soldiers to form a post at San Diego, 
and both vessels were loaded with European plants and seeds 
of every kind for cultivation at the missions. Before sailing, the 
soldiers and the crews confessed and received the Holy Com- 
munion, and the visitor, in his parting address, charged them 
especially to respect the rights of the Indians. 

Besides the ships, a land force under Portala, the Governor 
of Lower California, was ordered to take part in the expedition. 
This latter body consisted of a company of Catalan volunteers 
and a body of frontier dragoons styled “ Leather Soldiers,” from 
their thick leathern cuirasses. Several Indians from Lower 
California, to serve as a nucleus for the new missions, and some 
muleteers and artisans, accompanied the troops, and cattle and 
sheep were contributed by the different missions along the road. 
from Loretto. A small detachment was sent to the north of the 
last Jesuit mission in the autumn of 1768 to find resting places 
for the main caravan on its way through the desert, but that 
body only set out in May, 1769, with Portala and Father Serra. 

As the success of the settlement is in no small degree to be 
attributed to the efforts of the last named priest, it may be well 
to give a brief sketch here of his previous life and character. 
Miguel Serra was born in the island of Majorca, in the Medi- 
terranean, in the year 1713, being thus in his fifty sixth year 
when he undertook the conversion of California. His parents 
were of humble condition, but he received an education from 
the Franciscans at a neighbouring convent, in which, at the 
usual age, he took the religious habit. Having made his 
theological studies with considerable success, he received the 
degree of doctor of divinity from the University of Palma, the 
capital of his native island, and was subsequently ordained priest. 
For some years he continued to exercise the functions of his 
sacred calling in Majorca, where his talents as a preacher and 
exemplary life gained him a high reputation. But feeling a 
strong desire to devote himself to the foreign missions, he then 
sought and obtained permission to join the Missionary College 
of San Fernando, in Mexico. In Mexico he was chiefly employed 
in the service of the Christian population, but he also spent six 

years among the Indians of Cerra Gorda, in the northern part 
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of the viceroyalty. The remarkable aptitude for managing the 
Indians which he showed on this mission induced the heads of 
the College to choose him for the presidency of those of Cali- 
fornia, and in the latter country he continued till the end of 
his life. His character was of the genuine Franciscan type, 
and his attachment to his order and devotion to its patron 
saints breathe through all his letters from California. Out of 
devotion to the companion of St. Francis, he changed his name 
at ordination to Junipero, by which he is best known in the 
history of California. In love of poverty, he fell little, if at all, 
short of his model. Even in the torrid zone he persisted, as 
far as possible, in making his mission journeys on foot, notwith- 
standing a naturally feeble constitution, and so well was his 
ready obedience to the least wish of his Superiors known, that 
a couple of days’ notice was all he received of his nomination 
to the California mission. His zeal for the salvation of souls 
was boundless, and in the pulpit he would often scourge his 
own shoulders with a heavy discipline, or apply a burning torch 
to his bare breast, to awaken the minds of his listeners. Where 
souls were to be saved, his energy was invincible, and tempered 
only by his rare wisdom. Such was the man to whom California 
is mainly indebted for the first introduction of civilization, and 
more than seventy thousand of its Indian population for the 
priceless gift of Christianity. 

The journey overland to San Diego was slow, as the cattle 
accompanying the expedition needed frequent rest in the desert. 
The longest stay was made at Vellicata, where Captain Rivera 
and the first detachment had passed the winter. As that place 
afforded water and pasturage, and was surrounded by an Indian 
population of some numbers, the Superior resolved to found his 
’ first mission there, and requested the soldiers and artizans to 
join him in erecting a church and residence. Excited by his 
zeal, they all consented, and in a few days the required buildings 
were roughly furnished. Father Serra consecrated the little 
wooden church with all the solemnity his circumstances would 
allow ; discharges of musketry serving as music, and the smoke 
for incense. The noise attracted a number of Indians to the 
ceremony, who were hailed with the utmost joy by Father 
Serra, and regaled with all the resources which the camp 
afforded. Father Campa, with a corporal and four soldiers as 
a guard, was left in charge of the new mission. A few cattle 
and some provisions were given him, and the day after the 
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consecration the rest of the party resumed their road to San 
Diego. 

An untoward circumstance however threatened to compel 
Father Serra’s return. A scar on his leg, contracted on his 
first journey in Mexico, broke out afresh in consequence of his 
ceaseless exertions. Portala had in vain urged him to travel in 
a litter; the humble Franciscan declared that he would never 
be borne on the shoulders of his Indians. After leaving 
Vellicata the inflammation increased to such a degree that on 
the second evening he was unable to move, and the Governor 
begged again that he would let himself be carried back to that 
station. Father Serra was inflexible, “I may die on the road,” 
he said, “but turn back, never.” As there was no surgeon in 
the party, he applied for treatment to an old mule driver, 
asking him to regard his leg as a mule’s jaded back. With 
much ado the man was induced to try his skill, and applied a 
horse plaster of tallow and herbs to the inflamed limb. This 
extraordinary remedy proved efficacious, and on the following 
day the Superior managed to remount, and resume his journey. 
No further accident occurred on the way, and the expedition 
reached San Diego on the Ist of July in safety. 

Two of the packets, the Sax Carlos and San Antonio were 
already anchored in that port, but unfortunately not in a 
condition to pursue further explorations. Scurvy, the terror of 
seamen in the last century, had broken out on board the Saz 
Carlos, and made such havoc among her crew that only the 
officers and two sailors remained alive. Under these circum- 
stances it was determined that the Sax Antonio should at once 
return to San Blas for fresh sailors, while Portala, with the land 
expedition, proceeded along the coast to Monterey. Before 
the latter set out, the settlement of San Diego was formally 
established. A temporary chapel was the first erection, huts 
were then built for the priests, the sick, the artizans, and 
labourers, the whole being surrounded with a palisade. Eight 
dragoons were left to protect the new foundation from any 
attacks, and the rest of the troops, with Fathers Crespi and 
Vizcaino resumed their journey to Monterey on the 14th of July. 

Father Serra, with his companions at San Diego, immediately 
endeavoured to gain the confidence of the Indians in the neigh- 
bourhood. The latter were among the lowest of the American 
tribes. ‘Like the Lower Californians, the men went entirely 
naked, the women alone having any dress. They were almost 
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without any system of government, living in little clans or 
vancherias of a few families each, without either towns or 
leading chiefs. Their food was obtained altogether from the 
chase or the wild fruits of the country, as agriculture was 
unknown to most of these tribes. Their cabins were of the 
rudest kind, being merely thatched with tule reeds. Never- 
theless, the fertility of the soil and the abundance of game 
enabled the upper province to support a much denser population 
than the peninsula of California. Father Serra, in his letters, 
speaks of the immense number of Pagans (cimensa gentilidad) 
around San Diego, and when in its flourishing state the mission 
there contained a population of nearly three thousand. The 
Indians also displayed an indifference to presents of food 
strikingly in contrast with the Lower Californians, and which 
testified to the fertility of their uncultivated soil. In morals, 
they were in the lowest stage of degradation. Some of the 
tribes were fierce and warlike; wars were of common occurrence, 
and polygamy was universally practised. Father Palou mentions 
the case of an Indian at San Francisco who was married to a 
mother and three daughters at once, and it was the common 
custom for one man to marry all the sisters in a family. It is. 
well known what an obstacle polygamy everywhere offers to 
Christianity, and its existence in California must be remem- 
bered if we would give due credit to the men who built up. 
its reductions. 

The San Diego Indians showed at first no dislike to the 
strangers, and even brought them presents of provisions. Father 
Serra took advantage of these favourable dispositions to propose 
the baptism of one of their infants shortly after the departure 
of Portala, and the parents consenting, he prepared to receive 
this first fruits of his mission into the Church with becoming. 
solemnity. The little chapel was decked out and the soldiers 
invited to be present, the cabo, or sergeant, offering to stand 
sponsor, but just as the Superior was about pouring the water 
on the child’s head, an Indian rudely snatched it away and 
carried it out of the church. The Superior with much difficulty 
prevented the soldiers from avenging the slight thus offered him,,. 
but his own grief at the disappointment was both deep and 
lasting. For several days he was inconsolable, attributing the 
little Indian's misfortune to his own sins, and even years after- 
wards he could not allude to the occurrence but with tears in 
his eyes. 
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The Indians soon gave stronger proofs of their changed 
disposition. Attempts at robbery became frequent, and, as 
Father Serra would not allow the soldiers to take revenge on 
the perpetrators, the Indians mistook their moderation for fear, 
and grew bolder. On the Feast of the Assumption a large body, 
armed with bows and clubs, attacked the mission. An Indian 
boy from Loretto was killed and one of the Fathers wounded, 
but the assaillants were finally driven off, and as the Spaniards 
made no attempt at further vengeance, intercourse was soon 
restored, and Father Serra was able to begin his work of 
instruction. The first step was the study of the language, 
but on account of his age, the Superior found it easier to 
instruct his pupils in Spanish than to acquire the dialect, and 
consequently a long time elapsed before any were fit to receive 
baptism. 

In the meantime, Portala and his party made their way to 
Monterey, but owing to the incorrect description that had been 
given of its bay they did not recognize it, and continued their 
journey to the north for more than a hundred miles. Their 
further advance was there barred by an immense landlocked 
bay, hitherto unknown to Europeans, and to which Fathers 
Crespi and Vizcaino gave the name of the patriarch of their 
order, St. Francis, in Spanish San Francisco. This name in fact 
had been given to it unwittingly by Galvez before its discovery. 
When arranging the names of the missions with Father Serra, he 
insisted that that of Monterey should be placed under the 
patronage of St. Charles (San Carlos), in honour of the King of 
Spain, and the third under that of San Buenaventura. The 
Superior begged for a mission for St. Francis, to which the 
Inspector half jestingly replied, that if St. Francis wished for a 
mission he might show them a port to found it at, and that if 
any new port was discovered it should be called by his name. 
Thus was the name of the humble saint of Assisi identified with 
a city which is almost the type of modern progress and wealth, 
and which promises at no distant day to rank among the great 
capitals of the world’s commerce. At one time it seemed as if 
another title would displace that given by the missioners, and for 
many years the village which formed the nucleus of the present 
city was known as Yerba Buena. A few months before the 
discovery of gold in the Sacramento the old name however was 
restored by the American authorities, and subsequent events 
appear to have fixed it for ever. 
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Having advanced along the coast until their road was barred 
by the bay of San Francisco, Portala and his expedition returned 
to San Diego, much annoyed by their failure to find Monterey. 
The general belief was that the bay described by Vizcaino in 
1603, had been filled up by the sand drifts, and as no vessel 
from San Blas arrived for several months, the Governor was 
disposed to abandon California altogether. Father Serra 
vigorously opposed this resolution, and declared that he at 
least would never leave his mission, even if he had to remain in 
it alone. Portala finally agreed to remain in San Diego till the 
19th of March, but ordered preparations to be made for leaving 
it immediately after that date, if no vessel should appear in the 
meantime. Father Serra commenced a novena to St. Joseph 
for the speedy arrival of a vessel, and his confidence was not _ 
disappointed. On the evening of the 18th a sail appeared in the 
offing, though she did not enter the port for four days later. 
She proved to be the Saz Antonio, with fresh sailors, and all 
thought of quitting San Diego was now given up. 

' The two vessels, with Father Serra and the Governor on 
board, were at once despatched in search of Monterey, and found 
it at last. This rediscovery was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
crews and celebrated in thoroughly Spanish style. A temporary 
altar was érected under the shade of the trees, the bells sent 
from Mexico were hung on an oak and joyfully pealed, and a 
solemn mass of consecration was said, amid the thunders of 
artillery from the ships and the rattle of musketry on shore. A 
cross, which had been set up near the shore by the first expe- 
dition, was found, and had been decorated with flowers by the 
Indians. All drew the best auguries from this mark of respect, 
spontaneously offered by the Indians to the sign of our redemp- 
tion, and Father Serra especially was full of hope for their 
future. For some days, however, none of the natives showed 
themselves ; they had been frightened by the artillery. It was 
not until the church and mission buildings had been nearly 
erected that a few ventured in, when their alarm was quickly 
relieved by the kindness of the Franciscans. Their fears once 
removed, they proved more docile and friendly than the more 
southern tribes, and in December of the year 1770, the first 
baptisms were celebrated in the mission of San Carlos. Three 
years later, the number of converts amounted to one hundred 
and seventy five. The smallness of this number is a convincing 
proof, were others wanting in the testimony of the missioners 
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themselves, that none were admitted to baptism without ample 
preparation. Ata later period, when instruction had been fully 
diffused among the natives, the number of baptisms rapidly 
increased, and at Father Serra’s death, in 1783, Monterey 
reckoned more than a thousand converts. Notwithstanding its 
rank as capital of California, however, the mission of Monterey 
never equalled many of the others in importance, and fell notably 
behind San Diego in the numbers of its population. 

The occupation of these two ports had been the principal 
point in the royal orders, and as the scurvy had made serious 
ravages, even among the soldiers, it was not deemed fit by the 
Governor to found the third mission of San Buenaventura 
until reinforcements should arrive. Accordingly, without even 
exploring the newly discovered bay of San Francisco, he sent 
the Sax Antonio back to San Blas, with a full: account of what 
had been accomplished. Father Serra took advantage of her 
voyage to write to his friend and countryman, Father Palou, who 
was then engaged in the missions of Lower California. The 
conclusion of his letter is highly worthy of being presented to the 
reader, as illustrating at once the unworldliness of the writer and 
the utter seclusion of the missions from civilization. Having 
given his friend, whom with true Spanish courtesy he addresses 
as “honoured sir and beloved companion,” a full account of the 
new mission, the venerable President writes— 


As last May is a year since I have had a letter from a Christian land, 
your Reverence may guess how badly off we are for news. All that I ask, 
however, is that, when convenient, you will let us know the name of our 
present Holy Father, that I may insert it in the mass, and if the canonization 
of Blessed Joseph Cupertino and Seraphino d’Ascoli has taken place, that I 
may place them in the calendar. Also let us know if Father Soler has been 
killed by the Indians in Sonora, and if so, the particulars of his death, and if 
any other friends have departed from this life, that we may pray for them. 
Your Reverence can add whatever other intelligence you think will be 
acceptable to a few poor hermits, shut off from all the rest of the world. 


The devoted missioner had indeed good reason for regarding 
himself and his companions as cut off from the world. In our 
times, when steam and electricity have brought San Francisco 
as it were to the doors of New York, it is almost impossible to 
conceive the remoteness of California at that time from the 
abodes of civilization. Mexico, in those days of slow and 
unskilful navigation, was more remote, and a hundredfold less 
known in Europe than is New Zealand or Australia at present, 
and California was as far more remote from Mexico as Mexico 
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from Europe. With the exception of the recently established 
dockyards at San Blas, no naval station was to be found along 
the west coast of North America. And the few vessels in the 
North Pacific were of the oldest and most clumsy style in vogue 
in Europe two centuries before. The winds, too, are usually 
adverse to sailing up the Californian coast, and the Spaniards 
had not yet adopted the modern plan of standing boldly out to 
sea until they met more favourable gales. All these circum- 
stances made the voyage from Mexico to San Diego or Monterey 
nearly as long, and much more dangerous, than that from Cadiz 
to Vera Cruz. The Sax Carlos spent more than two months in 
reaching San Diego on her first voyage, though the distance is 
scarcely twelve hundred miles. And the Sax Axtonio was forty 
six days in making the voyage from that point to Monterey. 
The unskilful management of the vessels by many of the 
captains added to the dangers of the voyage. The San Fose, 
the third of the squadron despatched to California by the 
Inspector General, never reached her destination, having been 
probably lost with all hands. And a few months later another 
vessel with twenty Franciscans on board, bound for Lower 
California, drifted four hundred leagues south to the neighbour- 
hood of Manzanillo, and ran ashore there. Even at present, 
wrecks are not rare on the Californian coast, but a century ago 
they were proportionably far more common, and, in consequence, 
scarcely any vessels but the Government packets were to be 
found in those remote waters. 

The foundation of the two ports of San Diego and Monterey 
caused great joy in Mexico. The Viceroy, the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz, immediately arranged with the College of San Fernando 
to send thirty additional missioners to California, ten for the old 
Jesuit missions, ten for five projected missions, extending from 
Vellicata to San Diego, and ten to form the five new missions in 
the upper province, The last named ten arrived at San Diego in 
safety in 1771, and as the Governor did not think fit to found 
the post of San Buenaventura, Father Serra planned two new 
foundations, one to the north of San Diego, and the other to the 
south of Monterey. The last he set out to establish himself 
late in the same year, and having reached the site selected, and 
having erected the usual cross and altar, he caused the bells 
destined for the church to be hung on a tree, and loudly rang, 
while he cried out enthusiastically—* Come, ye Gentiles, to the 
faith of Christ.” To his great delight the summons was not 
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unheeded, and at the first mass an Indian presented himself, and 
was received with open arms by the Spaniards. Others quickly 
followed his example, and the progress of the faith was more 
rapid at this than at any other mission. The Indians even 
assured their visitors that Christianity had been preached to 
their fathers, many years before, by men wearing the same 
dress as the Franciscans. As many of the missioners on the 
frontiers of Sonora had been captured by the Indians at 
different times, it is not impossible that some of them may have 
reached California, but in the absence of more reliable proof 
than the Indian tradition, the fact must remain uncertain. 

Fathers Camboy and Somera, who had been charged with 
the foundation of the southern mission, met at first a much more 
unfavourable reception. The warlike natives assembled to attack 
the strangers, but were suddenly pacified when Father Somera 
displayed a large banner painted with the image of the 
Madonna before them. The warriors laid aside their arms, or 
brought them as offerings to lay before the picture, and received 
the Father with every demonstration of friendship. They even 
joined in the work of erecting the necessary buildings of the 
new establishment, cutting timber and bringing it to the 
builders. The mission thus founded became subsequently one 
of the largest in California, and reckoned more than three 
thousand Indians in the numerous villages around the church. 
The mission building, which was dedicated under the patronage 
of San Gabriel, still exists in a state of tolerable preservation, 
and a few Indians still linger around it. 

On the completion of the mission of San Antonio, Father 
Serra returned to Monterey ; but not to rest in quiet. The 
situation first chosen for the mission was bad in many ways, 
and he resolved to build a new one at a league’s distance. Not 
to disturb the Indians already grouped round the church, he 
undertook the erection of the various buildings required, with 
the help of volunteers, both white and Indian, from the 
garrison and mission. This work was hardly completed, when 
the packet from San Blas arrived with letters recalling him to 
Mexico to plead the cause of the mission with the new Viceroy. 
It was necessary to return by the packet, or wait, it might be, 
several months for another, and the unwearied missioner set 
out without delay for San Diego, founding on his way the 
mission of San Luis Obisbo, near the present town of that 


name. 
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His arrival in Mexico was opportune. The Viceroy had 
serious thoughts of abolishing the naval establishment of San 
Blas, which would have left California with no regular commu- 
nication with the capital. The account of the missions which 
Father Serra gave decided him to retain it, and further, to 
order the equipment of a new frigate to explore the northern 
seas. The missions of Old California were transferred to the 
Dominicans. At the same time the Franciscans were left free to 
devote themselves entirely to the new province. The Governor 
of Tubac, in Sonora, Captain Anza, was ordered to explore the 
country between that post and Monterey, and a promise was 
made that if a practical road could be found, a colony and 
mission would be at once founded near the bay of San 
Francisco. All these points having been satisfactorily settled, 
Father Serra returned to his mission, which he was never again 
to leave. 

Nine of the late Californian missioners had arrived before 
him, and Senor Anza had also made his way across the 
province without any serious difficulty. Bad news, on the other 
hand, soon came from San Diego. The heathen Indians, incited 
by two renegades, attacked the mission suddenly and murdered 
Father Jayme, who presented himself to them with his usual 
salute, Amar a Dios, hijos—“ Love God, my children!” Two of 
the artizans of the mission were also mortally wounded, and the 
whole of the wooden buildings burned; but the guard finally 
repulsed the assailants. A long time passed before the ruined 
mission could be restored, the Commander at Monterey 
opposing such a step on the ground of disaffection among the 
Indians. Happily, the example of the revolters did not prove 
contagious, and the capture of several of the ringleaders restored 
peace at San Diego. The prisoners were all afterwards released, 
but their arrest awed the ill disposed. 

On learning Father Jayme’s martyrdom, Father Serra 
exclaimed—*“ Thanks to God, the soil is now watered, the 
harvest must needs be plentiful!” And the event justified his 
words. In a short time afterwards the number of baptisms 
rapidly increased throughout the missions. In a letter to 
Mexico shortly afterwards he stated that more baptisms had 
been obtained in the last three months than in the three years 
preceding them. The leniency with which the San Diego 
prisoners were treated might appear ill judged in a purely 
human point of view, but the result entirely justified it. 
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On his return from San Diego, Father Serra despatched a 
fresh expedition to explore the shores of the bay of San 
Francisco, and find a suitable site for the proposed mission 
there. Senor Anza, on his return to Sonora, had collected 
twenty three families to found a colony near the bay, and after a 
toilsome journey he arrived with them at Monterey in June, 
1776. The Governor, Rivera, who was still smarting under a 
well merited rebuke received from the Viceroy, did not think fit 
to take part in founding the colony, but deputed the task to one 
of his subordinates. Fathers Serra, Palou, and Cambon accom- 
panied the colony, who after a few days’ march arrived at the 
head of the peninsula of San Francisco on the 27th June, 1776. 
A temporary chapel was the first building erected, and the site 
of the future city was formally consecrated by the Superior. A 
little earthern fort was next erected near the entrance of the 
bay, and a few Spanish families took up their abodes near it. 
The mission buildings were placed at some distance from the 
fort, and were afterwards removed to a better situation about 
four miles to the south, where they still stand. Fathers Palou 
and Cambon were left at the mission, with eighteen head of 
cattle to commence the usual farm work. Captain Anza 
detached a part of his command to garrison the presidio, and 
having explored the bay accurately, returned to Sonora, little 
dreaming of the magnificent future awaiting the little settlement. 

The next year the mission of Santa Clara was established 
in a magnificent valley at the southern end of the bay. The 
jJand in the neighbourhood is some of the richest in California, 
and for many years this establishment far surpassed San 
Francisco in importance. Its fertility too recommended Santa 
Clara for the site of a European colony, projected by the 
Viceroy, and in 1778 the first pueblo of California was founded 
three miles from the Indian mission. Fifteen or sixteen families, 
chiefly those of retired soldiers, were the colonists, but not- 
withstanding their small numbers they received the regular 
municipal organization of a Spanish town. According to the 
system perfected by Philip the Second, the towns or pueblos 
founded by Europeans throughout Spanish America enjoyed 
the same municipal rights of self government as the towns in 
Spain, the inhabitants electing their alcalde or mayor, juez de 
paz (district judge), and ayuntamiento or council. To become 
citizens of a pueblo at its foundation, intending colonists enrolled 
their names either in Spain or America, retired soldiers usually 
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having the preference, if the number was limited. Each man 
at the outset received cattle and farming tools, besides rations 
for two years, and a small allowance of money. No taxes were 
required for five years after the organization of the pueblo, but 
all the citizens were expected to be provided with arms and to 
keep two horses, each fully equipped for military service. It 
does not appear that these latter conditions were very strictly 
carried out, at least in peaceful districts, but universal military 
service, and local self government were the leading ideas of 
the colonial policy of Spain. All the pueblos were endowed 
with large tracts of public domain which were held by the 
council in trust for the citizens. Each of the latter received 
a fixed quantity for cultivation, which he was obliged to plant, 
in part at least, with fruit trees, and a lot for his house in the 
town. His sons on coming of age were entitled to similar 
shares, but the property thus granted could not be sold, and 
fell back to the common stock if abandoned at any time. The 
undivided pueblo lands gave free pasture to the cattle of the 
townsmen, and were exempt from all taxation. As in Spain, 
so in America, it was hoped that this system would secure to 
the settlers the advantages of town life with opportunities for 
practising agriculture, which the medieval statesmen justly 
considered the main source of a country’s wealth. Although 
somewhat unsuited to modern habits, the pueblo organization 
of Spanish America had many points deserving of imitation, 
and it is worth noting how the Castilian statesmen, three 
hundred years ago, grappled with problems which are today 
the puzzle of political economists. The whole number of 
pucblos in California was only four—San José, founded in 
1778; Los Angeles, to the south, in 1781; Santa Barbara, 
in 1786; and Branciforte, in 1796. Of these, the last two are 
still unimportant villages, but the first named are cities of 
about twelve thousand inhabitants each. 

Besides the pucblos, the presidios, or forts, constituted another 
class of European colonies. The soldiers, who married with the 
Indian women or brought wives from Mexico, generally built 
houses for their families within the wall of the fort, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, and thus towns gradually grew up. 
The garrisons in California had little military duty to perform, 
and the forts were never ina state of defence against civilized 
troops. The whole force of the province amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty men, five of whom were stationed in each 
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mission and pueblo as a kind of police force, and the remainder 
garrisoned the presidios. The presidios, like the pueblos, were 
endowed with tracts of the public land under the name of 
royal farms. These were intended to support the horses of 
the garrison, but in practice they furnished free pasture to 
the settlers. The chief point of difference between the presidio 
terms and the pueblos was the self government enjoyed by 
the latter, the first being under the authority of the military 
commander. 

Outside the pueblos and presidios there were few European 
settlers in California. Officers sometimes, but rarely, obtained 
grants of land, and under the Mexican rule one or two towns were 
established without any special organization. At the missions 
no whites resided except the priests and a few artizans to 
instruct the Indians in various trades. The Spanish system 
of settlement was thus threefold—missions for the Indians, in 
which they might be gradually trained to a civilized life without 
being exposed to the demoralization that almost invariably 
results from contact between a superior and an inferior race ; 
pueblos for the white colonists, with careful provisions for their 
welfare ; and presidios to guard both from foreign foes. What- 
ever its defects, this organization secured to North Mexico and 
California a peace and prosperity to which they were utter 
strangers under the endless changes of Mexican rule. 

The year 1777 brought an important change in the relations 
between California and Mexico. “The Captaincy General of 
the Interior Provinces” was formed from New Mexico, Sonora, 
and California, which were detached from the viceroyalty of 
New Spain. Theodore Santa Cruz, the Governor of the new 
province, though friendly to the missions, was imbued with 
the innovating liberalism of the day, and eager to reduce its 
theories to practice. The system of settlement hitherto adopted 
did not agree with his ideas, and he planned a radical change 
in it. The missioners were not to collect the Indians into 
settlements, but simply to visit them in their rancherias, leaving 
their material civilization to the lessons of the European settlers. 
To carry out these theories two missions were founded on the 
Colorado river, under the names of San Pedro y San Pablo, 
and La Purissima Conception. Eight Spanish families were 
settled at each, though without any municipal organization. 
An ensign and eight dragoons were also quartered at each 
settlement. The missioners, four in number, were not- allowed 
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to bring the Indians around the church, but were directed to 
instruct them in their own villages. The results of this ill 
judged attempt were foreseen by the Franciscans, who never- 
theless endeavoured to carry out the plans of Santa Cruz even 
at the risk of their lives. A few of the Yama Indians in the 
neighbourhood received instruction and baptism, but it was not 
long before the great body of the tribe came to regard the 
presence of the strangers as an unmixed evil. The cattle of 
the settlers consumed the wild grain which they had been 
used to gather for food, and they saw themselves also dis- 
possessed of the best lands by the new comers, without 
receiving any return like their countrymen in the other missions. 
The soldiers, too, were guilty of some excesses, which the 
Franciscans were powerless to check. The Indians, at length, 
made a general attack on the settlements, and utterly destroyed 
both. Almost all the settlers were killed, including the four 
Franciscans. The former Governor of California, Rivera, who 
happened to be in the neighbourhood with six dragoons for 
the purpose of recruiting horses, was surprised and killed at 
the same time; and another party had to fight its way back 
with great difficulty. A strong detachment was immediately 
despatched from San Diego to the scene of the massacre, but 
only to find the settlement and missions a mass of smoking 
ruins. Two of the Fathers had been decently interred by an 
Indian woman, and their graves were recognized by the fresh 
springing verdure amid the general ruin. The bodies were 
taken up, inclosed in coffins, and sent to San Diego, and the 
commander having ransomed the captives from the Indians, 
returned without being able to punish the offenders. The 
missions were never restored, and this sad tragedy was the 
only result of the Commandant General’s ill conceived plan. 
The fate of the Colorado missions, and the refusal of the 
College of San Fernando to send priests to any others of the 
same kind, caused the Governor to return, though reluctantly, to 
the former system. Father Serra founded the San Buenaventura 
mission on the old plan in 1782, thus completing the three pro- 
jected by the Inspector Galvez. This was also the last foundation 
of the venerable Superior, whose health had at length begun to 
give way. Finding his strength failing, he set out to make a 
last visit to his missions, and administer Confirmation to the 
converts, as he had received special faculties for that purpose. 
At San Francisco he rested for a few days, and prepared for 
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death by a retreat and general confession to his old friend 
Father Palou. On his way back he consecrated the new church 
of Santa Clara. The builder of that edifice, Father Urguia, had 
died a few days before, and his loss deeply affected the Superior, 
whose mind was also disturbed by the delay in the arrival of 
missioners, on account of the difficulty between Santa Cruz and 
the Franciscans. He still continued to discharge his duties, in 
spite of his failing strength, and Father Palou, who was called to 
Monterey to assist him, found him, on the arrival of the packet 
from San Blas, cutting up cloth for his Indians. He insisted on 
receiving the Viaticum on his knees the following day, and two 
days later his soul passed away from earth to its eternal reward. 
So calm was his end that the visitors, with whom he was con- 
versing a moment before, thought he was only lying down to 
sleep, and retired quietly from the room. Of his seventy one 
years, more than fifty had been passed in religion, and thirteen 
in the country which claims him as its apostle. He left at his 
death more than six thousand Christians in California, and had 
fixed the foundations of religion too deeply in her soil to be 
overthrown by all the storms of later times. 

The work of the mission was ably continued by Father Palou, 
who succeeded Father Serra as Superior. The mission and pueblo 
of Santa Barbara were founded in 1786, that of La Purissima 
to the north the following year, and those of Santa Cruz and 
La Soledad, near Monterey, in 1791. During the presidency of 
Father Palou, the French squadron under La Perouse touched 
at Monterey, and was entertained hospitably by the missioners. 
The illustrious navigator was greatly struck by the work that 
had been so noiselessly accomplished in this remote region, and 
his account of the voyage bears honourable testimony to its 
success. Father Lazuen, the next Superior, founded three 
missions in 1797, under the titles of San Fernando, San Miguel, 
and San José. All three attained considerable importance, 
especially the last, which counted twenty five hundred Christians 
at the date of its secularization. The following year the greatest 
of the missions, San Luis Rey, was begun by Father Antonio 
Peyri, who continued to direct it for thirty five years. San Juan 
Bautista, between Monterey and Santa Clara, was founded in 
1799, and Santa Inez, in the present county of Santa Barbara, in 
1804. A pause in establishing new missions followed. The 
troubles which convulsed Europe probably prevented the arrival 
of new priests from Spain, whence nearly all the Californian 
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Franciscans were drawn, and the consolidation of the missions 
already founded fully occupied those already in the country. 
The settlements now extended in a continuous chain from 
San Diego to San Francisco, at distances of only ten or fifteen 
leagues apart, and contained upwards of fifteen thousand 
Indians. Besides the central establishment, most of the 
missions had several detached farms occupied by Indians, and 
thus the entire coast, to the foot of the second chain of 
mountains that runs parallel to it, was occupied by civilized 
communities for more than five hundred miles. 

As the system founded by Father Serra had reached its full 
development at this period, it will be well here to describe 
briefly the nature of the missions. The experience of the Jesuits 
had shown the necessity of providing a settled life for the 
Indians, in order to train them to Christian habits. Each 
mission was accordingly an agricultural and manufacturing 
establishment, presided over by the missioners. The population 
varied in different districts from four or five hundred up to 
three thousand or more. Each mission possessed a large tract 
of land as the property of the Indians. The principal estab- 
lishments were on a similar plan in nearly all the missions, 
though of course differing in dimensions. One side of the large 
courtyard or patio was formed by the church and the others by 
a two storey building, containing residences for the priests in 
charge and the various emp/oyds of the mission, as well as schools, 
magazines, workshops, and hospitals for the sick. The young 
girls were lodged in a place apart under the charge of the 
gravest of the Indian women, and were employed during the 
day in spinning, weaving, and similar works. With the growth 
of the populations sun-dried brick and stone gradually took the 
place of wood as the material of all those buildings, some of 
which had a frontage of several hundred feet. The church of 
San Luis, with its stone tower and ornamented front, was 
erected under the direction of a Spanish architect, and had 
some pretensions to grandeur, but the majority of the missions, 
though strongly, were plainly built. 

In front of the mission establishment was the house of the 
soldiers, four of whom and a sergeant formed the usual guard. 
Besides protecting the priests and their converts in case of 
an attack from hostile tribes, the soldiers served as postal 
messengers, but they had no part in the internal police of the 
mission. Order was maintained by Indians appointed by the 
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Fathers, and was seldom seriously disturbed. The soldiers, in 
fact, often gave more trouble than the Indians, and were it not 
for the spirit of routine so prevalent throughout the Spanish 
administration, their presence would probably have been dis- 
continued as useless. A few European mechanics were also 
employed in some of the missions to instruct the Indians. Two 
Franciscans directed each mission, one attending to the work of 
instruction and the other to the temporal administration, and all 
were subject to the Superior at Monterey. 

The married Indians and their families resided in little 
villages around the mission, or on the various farms belonging to 
it. Those residing near the church attended mass and evening 
prayers there every day, and employed the rest of their time in 
cultivating the mission lands ; the work being always slight, and 
distributed according to each one’s strength. A strict community 
of goods was established, each one receiving food, clothes, and 
occasionally little articles of luxury from the common stock, 
and being carefully nursed in the hospital in times of sickness. 
In the morning the Angelus bell summoned all to the church ; 
and after mass a breakfast of aéo/e, a kind of Mexican porridge, 
was partaken of. The Father in charge then led his people to 
their work in the field, the most intelligent Indians acting as 
overseers, and the religious sharing personally the toils of their 
converts. The men who had learned trades worked as carpenters, 
masons, tanners, or wine makers in the workshops and yards 
of the mission, and the women employed themselves in spinning 
the wool of the flocks and weaving it into cloth. At midday 
the church bell recalled all from their work, and a couple of 
hours were allowed for dinner, which had been in the meantime 
cooked in the public kitchen; and was now distributed in 
portions to each family to carry home. The afternoon labours 
concluded about five in the evening, and after the recitation of 
the rosary in the church, and the distribution of supper, the 
Indians amused themselves with various games and dances until 
it was time to retire. On Sundays and holidays, as a matter of 
course, no work was done, and when mass and instructions were 
over, the Fathers encouraged their Indians to take part in 
innocent amusements. 

All the property of the mission belonged to the Indians in 
common, the Fathers being only administrators, and receiving 
for their own use nothing beyond the necessaries of life. Besides 
food, clothes were distributed to the labourers at different times 
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of the year, and when the surplus of the harvests, or the hides 
and tallow of the slaughtered cattle, had been sold, the Fathers 
made special distributions of tobacco, furniture, and other little 
luxuries, and occasionally small sums of money, among the 
Indians. A sufficient store was always kept in the public 
granaries to guard against the dangers of a bad year, and the 
surplus that still remained was employed in decorating the 
churches, improving the buildings, and bringing fresh land under 
cultivation. 

The Indians were far from being insensible to the disinter- 
ested labours of their spiritual guides. Their affection for the 
Franciscans, in spite of their usually unimpassioned nature, was 
of the strongest and most lasting kind. Duflot de Mofra, a 
member of the French legation in Mexico, who paid a visit to 
California in 1840, gives a’ touching account of .the manner in 
which the Indians of San Luis Rey still remembered Father 
Peyri. While he was visiting the half deserted building, two 
parties of Indians approached, and the chiefs having saluted 
him with Spanish courtesy, asked if he had come from Spain. 
On his answering in the affirmative, he was very eagerly asked 
if he had seen Father Peyri? Being told that if still alive he 
was at Barcelona, the Indian spokesman replied with an accent 
of the deepest conviction, that Father Peyri could not be dead, 
and that they confidently expected his return to bring back 
their banished prosperity. Finding a sympathetic listener in the 
French diplomatist, the Indian then told the sad tale of the 
wrongs he and his people had suffered from the “liberal” 
plunderers. He concluded by asking if his countrymen could 
be blamed if they avenged themselves by flying to the moun- 
tains and waging war on the whites, when they saw the 
buildings they had raised left desolate, their flocks destroyed, 
their fields and vineyards laid waste, and themselves without 
protection against the violence of the administrators, who had 
seized on the missions? De Mofra exhorted them to patience, 
but he could not but admit the justice of the chief’s words. 
This little scene, while it illustrates the attachment of the 
Indians to their pastors, also shows that they were far from 
being the stupid and senseless race that some have unjustly 
represented them to be. Their notions of right and wrong, and 
their attributing their troubles to that wretched Government 
that had usurped sway among them, were much in advance of 
the liberal politicians of Spanish America, and even of countries 
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of far higher pretensions. They had also more laborious and 
industrious habits than the Creoles; and in the school at the 
mission of San José, De Mofra found about sixty Indian 
children, with only two or-three whites. The aptitude which the 
former displayed in learning reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
music, considerably impressed the generous traveller. And his 
accounts of the various missions in their decay excite a lively 
feeling of sympathy for the unfortunate race so rudely crushed 
by the spirit of irreligion and anarchy. 

The Franciscans acted both as spiritual guides and temporal 
administrators of the missions. The missioner who superin- 
tended the labourers at work frequently took personal part in 
their toils, not only by way of instruction, but also to inspire 
the habitually lazy Indians with a respect for labour. This 
conduct was adopted throughout California, and some thirty 
years ago the Dominican President of the Lower Californian 
missions actually died while ploughing among the Indians. The 
success that attended this course, and the remarkable ability 
with which the missions were administered, attracted the 
warmest admiration of both Catholic and Protestant travellers, 
many of whom were at a loss to understand how such adminis- 
trative faculties had been developed in the cloister. The 
integrity of the Franciscan administrators in the numerous 
transactions which their position imposed on them was above 
suspicion. The English and American ship captains who visited 
California during the early part of this century readily delivered 
whole cargoes of goods on the simple word of a Franciscan. 
Nor was their confidence ever misplaced. None of the missioners 
who were forced to abandon their missions by the Mexican 
authorities carried with them any part of the wealth which they 
had administered, and many of them, in their advanced age, had 
to beg an asylum in Mexico. 

From the beginning of this century down to the establish- 
ment of Mexican rule, the prosperity of the missions was 
uninterrupted. The flocks and herds increased to an extent 
which left the missions independent of the alms on which they 
had at first relied for their supplies. The population was 
increased by constant accession from the savage tribes of the 
Sierra Nevada, who presented themselves at the mission every 
year. When the harvest had been gathered a number of the 
Christian Indians visited their savage countrymen, and their 
representations were generally successful in inducing many to 
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accompany them on their return, and receive instructions in 
Christianity. Force was strictly prohibited in bringing the 
Indians around the missions, but the latter presented themselves 
voluntarily in such numbers that in 1832 the Christian population 
attained the number of more than thirty thousand, though the 
natural increase of the old converts was comparatively small, 
as is generally the case among newly civilized races. 

The remoteness of California saved it from sharing in the 
first troubles of the Mexican revolution. Hidalgo’s insurrection 
indeed prevented the revenues of the “ Pious Fund” from being 
transmitted to Loretto, but the resources of the missions had 
increased so as to be independent of such aid. An impulse was 
even given to new foundations in 1817, when the mission of San 
Rafael was established to the north of the bay of San Francisco, 
and Father Payeras, the then Superior, proposed the erection of 
a second chain of missions, pucblos, and presidios, parallel to the 
first, and further inland. The overthrow of the Spanish dominion 
alone prevented this design from being carried into execution, 
as the success of San Rafael showed that the zeal of the 
missioners had not been relaxed by prosperity. In a few years, 
Father Fortuni, its director, had gathered seventeen hundred 
Indians within its jurisdiction from the hitherto unvisited tribes, 
and it was evident that nothing but a sufficient number of 
missioners was needed to secure the entire conversion of Cali- 
fornia. Unfortunately they never arrived, and the revolutions 
of Mexico soon stopped any further mission growth that might 
have been expected. 

The downfall of the Spanish rule and the establishment of 
the Mexican Republic were proclaimed in Monterey in 1822. 
The majority of the white inhabitants had taken no interest in 
the revolution, under which, indeed, they were not left to rule 
themselves. The province was declared a territory of the new 
republic, and in 1824, General Echandia was sent from the 
capital as Governor. The new Governor's rule was marked by 
the usual features of ignorant liberalism. The President of the 
missions was driven into exile on the ground of his Spanish 
nationality, and constant vexations were heaped on the remain- 
ing Franciscans. In 1824 they were forbidden to exercise any 
authority over the Indians, and were ordered to confine them- 
selves entirely to spiritual matters. Such a change in their 
relations to their converts would no doubt have been made in 
due time by the missioners themselves, after the example of the 
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Jesuits in North Mexico, but in the then state of Mexico it was 
fatal to California. The Indians, removed from their accustomed 
employments, and harassed by the white adventurers who began 
to pour into the country, became the terror of the inhabitants, 
and in 1828 the Padres were begged by the Government to 
resume their former authority. The Indians readily returned to 
their missions, and for some years the prosperity of the latter 
was even greater than before. In 1833, according to the report 
of the Prefect, San Diego contained an Indian population of 
two thousand five hundred, occupying seven ranchos or farms, 
of several leagues each in extent. The olive grove planted by 
Father Serra and his companions was the best in the country, 
and even at the present day, after thirty years of neglect, it - 
continues to flourish, The mission possessed eleven thousand 
horned cattle, and more than thirty thousand sheep, and disposed 
annually of a large quantity of hides, tallow, and wines to the 
American traders, besides furnishing supplies to the garrison of 
the presidio. San Luis Rey had still larger possessions. Eighty 
thousand beeves, more than a hundred thousand sheep, and 
more than ten thousand horses were counted in its corrals ; 
and its buildings were the finest in all California. Father Peyri, 
during his long administration of thirty four years, had estab- 
lished tanneries, soap factories, distilleries, wine presses, salt pits, 
and extensive workshops of different kinds, and had gathered 
more than three thousand five hundred Indians under his care. 
San Gabriel was even wealthier than San Luis, possessing 
more than a hundred thousand cattle and twenty thousand 
horses, with about forty thousand sheep. Agriculture, too, was 
carried on more extensively, and the vineyards annually yielded 
more than five hundred barrels of excellent wine. The Biscayan 
Father, Zalvidea, who administered this mission, was a man of 
extraordinary activity and great business capacity. He des- 
patched a vessel every year to San Blas, laden with oil, hemp, 
and linen, and frequently another to Peru, with a cargo of soap 
or tallow. The mission possessed extensive works for making 
the former, and also large tanneries, besides wine presses, a 
distillery, a saw mill, and workshops for different trades. The 
manufacture of linen, cotton, and canvass was extensively carried 
on, and the mission supplied most of the cordage required by 
the dockyards of San Blas. Foreign vessels brought goods in 
exchange for these products, and the storehouses of the mission 
often contained several entire cargoes purchased from them. 
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Three splendid vineyards, four large orchards of European fruits, 
an olive garden, and an orangery, surrounded the mission, all 
kept in the highest cultivation by the Indians, and surrounded 
by thick hedges. The three thousand Christians who formed 
the population of San Gabriel enjoyed a degree of material 
comfort proportional to this wealth, and rarely shared by any 
of their illfated race. The other missions, though not equal to 
the three already described, shared in the common prosperity. 
San Luis Obisbo was famous for its manufactures of cotton and 
wool. San José was scarcely inferior in importance to any of 
the great missions, and Santa Clara was not far behind it in 
the number of its inhabitants. The school of music in the 
last named mission was celebrated throughout California, the 
Franciscans having organized a complete military band among 
the Indians. A French traveller who visited California when 
the missions were nearly ruined, was astonished to hear the 
“Marseillaise” and other airs played by the Santa Clara 
Indians with good taste. San Rafael, notwithstanding its late 
foundation, counted seventeen hundred neophytes, and San 
Francisco Solano, the only mission founded under the Mexican 
rule, gathered together a population of thirteen hundred in the 
ten years of its existence. The works of all the missions were 
executed by the Indians, under the direction of the Franciscans, 
assisted by a few European mechanics. The Indians, besides the 
labours of the farm, learned to make bricks, to cut stones, burn 
lime, make roads and bridges, and erect all the buildings required. 
Many of their roads still remain, and are unsurpassed by those 
of a later date. The irrigation works executed under the Fran- 
ciscan rule showed an agricultural experience unknown even 
to the population that has since occupied the country, and’ 
within the last few months skilled engineers are endeavouring 
to imitate their system on a scale adapted to the wants of 
modern California. 

Such was the state of the missions in 1831, little more tham 
sixty years after Father Serra had arrived in San Diego. 
More than thirty thousand civilized Indians enjoyed therein a 
prosperity unknown to almost any branch of their race. And’ 
this result had been attained without expenditure of either blood 
or treasure on the part of the Government of Mexico. The 
“Pious Fund,” or estates purchased for the California missions 
by the alms of the Mexican Catholics in the eighteenth century, 
defrayed all the expenses of their establishment. The Spanish. 
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Government simply left the Franciscans free to assemble the 
Indians into settlements, and protected their converts, and the 
charity and zeal of the missioners accomplished the rest. 

The wealth accumulated by the industry of the Indians was 
unfortunately too tempting a prize to be let slip by the needy 
revolutionists who by turns seized power in Mexico. The 
ill success of Echandia’s first attempt at depriving the Fran- 
ciscans of their authority, did not prevent him from renewing 
his attacks in 1830. As usual, high sounding phrases were not 
wanting to disguise the proposed spoliation. The Governor 
professed the liveliest desire for the welfare of the Indians, and 
on that account he urged the division of the mission property 
among them. To carry out this plan he had already in 1828 
appointed administrators, to act in the place of the Franciscans 
as managers of the estates, and these officials still continued to 
trouble the missioners. The latter stoutly defended the interests 
of their converts, and for some years delayed, if they could not 
finally prevent, their destruction. The greed of the “liberal” 
politicians, however, was not to be baffled by a few unarmed 
friars. The Mexican Congress had already seized the revenues 
of the “Pious Fund” in 1823, and in 1832 they were formally 
sequestrated in the hands of Government for a period of seven 
years. No justification was made for this act of high handed 
robbery, which some years later was consummated by the sale of 
the whole property by Santa Afia. The missions might and 
would have survived this loss; indeed, they had received little 
from Mexico for twenty years previous to the sequestration, but 
the Californian territorial Junta was not slow to follow the 
example set it by Congress. The Spanish birth of most of the 
missioners afforded a pretext for attacking them personally. 
Father Martinez, the exemplary and enlightened pastor of San 
Luis Obisbo, was exiled in 1830, and the following year the 
Prefect Apostolic, Father Sanchez, died of grief from the attacks 
of the Governor on the missions. A short respite was given by 
the Government of Colonel Victoria in 1832, who suppressed the 
offices of the administrators, but he was quickly driven from his 
office, and under his successor, Figueroa, the attacks on the 
mission property recommenced with greater violence. Seven 
Spanish Franciscans were forced to leave the country during 
the first two years of his rule, leaving their missions unprovided 
with successors. Among them was the venerable Father Peyri, 
who had administered San Luis Rey from 1798, or more than 
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thirty eight years, and who now returned with no other wealth 
than his habit and sandals to beg an asylum from his brethren 
in Mexico. The Indians, who owed their welfare entirely to 
his labours, were inconsolable at his departure, which they well 
knew was the forerunner of their ruin, and for years afterwards 
they continued to hope for his return. 

The departure of so many missioners, and the death of 
others, left several of the missions without pastors, and in 1833 
the Mexican Congress, in a moment of justice and good sense, 
decreed that successors should be provided for the banished 
Franciscans. In accordance with this decree, eleven priests 
were sent to California by the Convent of our Lady of 
Guadelupe at Zacatecas. They proceeded on foot to San 
Blas, there to await an opportunity of embarking for Monterey. 
At San Blas they were met by Mr. Forbes, an English 
Protestant, who, in spite of his anti-Catholic prejudices, was 
much struck by their pious and humble demeanour. All were 
dressed in coarse serge, and displayed a close adherence to the 
spirit of their rule in their whole demeanour. They had 
unfortunately only too much need for the exercise of patience 
on their voyage. The captain of the vessel which was to carry 
them to California suddenly joined a revolutionary party and 
put them on shore, and it was only after long delays that they 
were able to reach their missions. The tardy justice thus shown 
by the Mexican Government was, however, incapable of arresting 
the destruction of the missions. The Spanish Californians had 
fully imbibed the taste for plunder, and they were not to be 
balked of their prey. The character of the white population in 
California never stood high. The soldiers who were the first 
colonists were but little suited to found industrious commu- 
nities, and since the establishment of Mexican rule they were 
usually men of the lowest character. Idleness and gambling 
were the prevalent vices among all classes, and the rancheros, 
whose notions had been unsettled by the constant revolutions of 
ten years, looked with covetous eyes on the riches accumulated 
by the industry of the Indians. The lay administrators, who 
had been gradually forcing themselves into possession of the 
missions, were not disposed to give them up to the newly arrived 
Franciscans. The territorial assembly finally decreed, in August, 
1834, the entire secularization of the missions. As usual, the 
most brilliant promises accompanied this spoliation. The 
missioners were to continue to direct the spiritual welfare of 
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their converts, and to receive salaries from the property of the 
mission. The Indians were to receive lands and cattle in full 
property, and lay administrators were to continue the mission 
establishments for their benefit. 

It is hardly necessary to say what was the execution given 
to these flattering promises. Figueroa made a pretext of 
allotting farms and cattle to the Indians, but the greatest part 
of the stock, and the best lands, were reserved for what were 
styled the “wants of the Government,” which might more justly 
have been styled the greed of the Governor. The administrators, 
generally old domestics of the missions, hastened to enrich 
themselves with the wealth intrusted to their care; the best 
farms were granted to friends of the Governor, and the cattle 
which did not share the same fate were in many cases carried 
off by the neighbouring rancheros. The Indians, no longer 
protected by the Franciscans, and exposed to constant violence 
and robbery from their white neighbours, soon abandoned the 
missions. Those who received cattle, and were not robbed of 
them by the rancheros, usually sold them for brandy, and the 
majority returned to savage life. The missioners still struggled 
to keep a remnant of their flocks around the missions, but it was 
an unavailing attempt. The Governor Alvarado, after setting 
up for a time an independent state in California, obtained from 
the Mexican Congress, in 1836, a decree completing the spolia- 
tion of the missions, and he and his partizans hastened to seize 
on the last remnants of their property. Alvarado seized for 
himself a part of the cattle still remaining at the mission of 
Carmel, and sold the whole establishment of La Soledad for a 
rancho near Monterey. The venerable pastor of this mission 
actually died of want in 1838, while attempting to say mass for 
the few of his converts that he still kept together. General 
Vallejo seized the mission of San Francisco Solano, and the 
cattle belonging to that of San Rafael, both of which he entirely 
ruined. The materials of the buildings at Solano were used to 
construct his own private house, and the forty or fifty Indians 
that remained of its thirteen hundred converts were employed as 
his servants. A similar fate befell San Juan Bautista, and in 
1842, when Micheltorena endeavoured to restore the missions, 
the work of destruction was too far advanced to be stayed. 
His overthrow sealed their downfall, and the disappearance of 
the Indians under American rule leaves no hope of their resto- 
ration. A few hundreds still remain round the old mission 
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farms, and three or four thousand more are incorporated with 
the Spanish population, but the destruction of the great mass ot 
the converted Indians by Mexican anarchy is a fact scarcely 
less striking than their civilization by the Franciscans. The 
Mexican Indians, driven to the woods and mountains to escape 
the vexations of the rancheros, fell victims to the epidemics 
which decimated the savage populations about the years 1839 
and 1840. So rapid was the depopulation, that the census taken 
of 1842 showed only four thousand Indians remaining at the 
missions. Perhaps an equal number were scattered through the 
pueblos and ranchos, but the rest were either destroyed or lost 
for ever to civilization. 

Few pages in history are more affecting than the fate of the 
missions raised with such patient devotion. The French diplo- 
matist, De Mofra, to whom we are indebted for much valuable 
information respecting California, describes them as he found 
them after seven years of the revolutionary administration, and 
his narrative must excite the sympathy of every man of feeling. 
The mission of San Diego in 1840 was crumbling to ruins, its 
vineyards and olive plantations were running wild, and its 
works deserted. The herds and flocks, which numbered forty 
thousand horned cattle and nearly as many sheep in 1833, had 
disappeared, and the old Franciscan who remained amid the 
ruins had only succeeded in preserving a single farm two leagues 
away for his Indians. The twenty five hundred inhabitants of 
seven years before had dwindled to five hundred, who still 
remained on the spot of ground left to them, the rest had 
wandered away or perished. Father Peyri’s old mission of San 
Luis had fared even worse. Father Gonzalez, its pastor, had 
only been able to keep together four hundred of its once 
numerous population, on the outlying farm of Las Flores, where 
they still preserved something of the order and government 
introduced by the missioners. The alcaldes came to salute the 
visitor, and ask him in Spanish for news of their still remem- 
bered guide. At San Gabriel the extensive plantations and 
manufactories of Zalvidea were abandoned, and the youngest of 
the Spanish Franciscans was found moulding bricks among the 
four hundred Indians that remained of three thousand. A part 
of the others furnished Los Angeles with the labour required for 
cultivating its fields, being miserably paid, and often abused by 
their white employers. Even in their misery the Indians still 
preserved the habits of industry given them by the missioners, 
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and they alone performed any agricultural work in California. 
San Fernando and Santa Barbara had fared a little better, but 
in each the population was reduced to a third of its former 
number, and all the great works had been abandoned. San 
José had only four hundred of its twenty three hundred 
Christians.. And Father Gonzalez, whose exertions still enabled 
them to maintain some degrees of prosperity, was actually 
placed on rations by the lay administrator. Desiring to offer 
some refreshment to his foreign visitor, the worthy priest had to 
beg a double allowance from the lay occupant of the mission, 
who thereupon sent him two plates of beef and some wretched 
corn bread, though his own table was well supplied. The priest, 
thus unworthily recompensed for a life of sacrifice and toil, made 
no complaint on his own account, and only raised his voice to 
protest against the illtreatment of his Indians. Not content with 
previous spuliations, some of the neighbouring rancheros were 
seeking to remove the latter entirely from the mission to form a 
town at some distance off, thus depriving the unfortunate natives 
of their last protection. Santa Clara had lost five sixths of its 
inhabitants, but the buildings were tolerably well preserved, and 
are now occupied by the Jesuits as a College. Santa Inez had 
preserved a considerable part of its cattle, but only two hundred 
and fifty of its thirteen hundred Indians. San Buenaventura 
and La Conception were without priests, and almost deserted, 
and the magnificent buildings of San Miguel were only inhabited 
by twenty or thirty Indians. La Soledad, San Juan, and 
Carmelo had been entirely ruined, as well as the northern 
missions of San Francisco Solano and San Rafael, and San 
Francisco only preserved about fifty Indians. A still sadder 
sight was presented by San Antonio, where Father Gutierrez, 
almost paralyzed and helpless, was refused by the administrator 
the means of entertaining his visitor. The most affecting 
spectacle, however, was offered by San Luis Obisbo, where the 
oldest of the Californian missioners, who had almost been a 
contemporary of Father Serra, was found alone. Scarcely a 
hundred Indians were left of thirteen hundred that had formed 
this congregation; but the venerable priest refused to leave 
them, and declared he would die at his post. The sight of the 
venerable religious, who had seen the rise and full development 
of the mission, then left without a companion in his ruined 
mission, and depending for his daily food upon the plunderers of 
his flock, made a deep impression on his French visitor. After 
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nearly sixty years of toil in the missions, the Father had no 
other bed than an ox hide, no cup but a horn, and no food but 
some sun-dried beef. All was unable to wring a complaint from 
his lips, or to induce him to quit his post. He even still spoke 
of fresh missions, and of planting Christianity among the 
savage tribes. The whole of the missions in 1842 only counted 
four thousand five hundred Indians, instead of nearly thirty one 
thousand at the date of the secularization. The number of 
horned cattle had fallen from more than four hundred thousand 
to twenty eight thousand, the horses from sixty two thousand to 
less than four thousand, and the sheep from three hundred and 
twenty thousand to less than a tenth of that number. The 
yield of cereals had fallen from a hundred and twenty thousand 
bushels to less than seven thousand, and that of the vineyards 
to almost nothing. The cultivation of cotton, flax, and hemp, 
as well as of the olives and many other fruits, had been entirely 
abandoned, and the irrigation works and manufactories allowed 
to go to ruins. As the old missioners died their places were left 
unsupplied, and the deserted missions continued to fall to ruins, 
or became the abode of the first comer. California was finally 
erected into a diocese in 1840, and the arrival of its first bishop 
in 1843 may be regarded as the final end of the Franciscan 
missions. 

As might be expected, the plunder of the missions added 
little to the prosperity of the white population. The larger part 
of the cattle was recklessly slaughtered in the course of a few 
years, and the fields and vineyards which had yielded such 
abundant returns to the toil of the Indians were abandoned for 
want of cultivators. Many of the most valuable crops ceased 
to be produced, as cotton, hemp, and flax, and the oil, soap, 
and other manufactures of the missions were scarcely made in 
quantities sufficient for the wants of the country. The American 
conquest and the discovery of gold in the Sacramento river a 
few years afterwards, brought a new population to California, 
and few of the spoilers of the missions now retain their illgotten 
acquisitions. The churches and buildings not already alienated 
were secured to the Catholic Church by the treaty of annexation, 
and many of them are still used, and serve to recall the memory 
of their founders. The race for whose salvation the latter toiled 
so well has well nigh passed away, but other worshippers pro- 
fessing the same faith, and destined, it is hoped, to perpetuate 
it in the land, have taken their place, and the memory of the 
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Franciscans is yet potent for good among the new population 
of California. 

Such is the brief story of the California Missions. Catholic 
charity and religious self sacrifice solved in them the problem 
that has baffled for nearly a century the statesmen of the 
American Union, namely, how to preserve the Indians. The 
blood and gold so lavishly spent on Indian wars and treaties, 
and often with the best intentions, have failed to raise a single 
savage tribe to civilization within the United States. The half 
civilized Cherokees and Iroquois alone have preserved an often 
threatened existence, but it has been found impossible to bind 
down the wilder tribes to settled homes, or even to, let them 
dwell among the white population, while the Franciscans gathered 
around them spontaneously thousands from the most degraded 
races on the continent, and won them to habits of labour. That 
the greed of those who should have been its protectors overthrew 
their work, and that their converts perished under the blight of 
revolutionary lawlessness, cannot be laid to their charge. Their 
task was to convert and civilize, not to raise armies, or set up 
governments for their own defence, and that they accomplished, 
as it has never been elsewhere accomplished in the United 
States, as it never was or will be accomplished anywhere save 
by those who share the same spirit of Catholic charity. 


B. C. 
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Tolanthe 


(KING RENE’S DAUGHTER). 


Tue clouds roll back, the thick mist clears and flies ; 
I see, in happy sunshine of romance, 
The golden singing-land’s sweet spaces glance, 
Beyond the seawaves and the centuries. 
I see thee, maiden of the sightless eyes, 
Moving about the quiet rose-pleasance, 
Amid the mountains of thy fair Provence, 
Under the glory of Provengal skies. 


Iolanthe! blind Iolanthe! like to thee, 
We walk in utter darkness helplessly, 
Groping and stretching feeble hands in vain, 
Nor know we lack the true pure sight divine. 
O for a faith, a simple trust like thine, 
That says—“ In some good time shall all be plain.” 


F. E. W. 
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ANNECY is a quiet old town, and comparatively few of the 
many travellers in Switzerland and France make their way to it. 
It lies somewhat out of the beaten path of the tourist, but is 
easy of access, either from Chambery by rail, or from Geneva 
by diligence. The railway and the highroad both pass through 
a picturesque country, and the guide books do not exaggerate 
when they describe the view of Geneva from the Annecy road as 
“magnificent.” Inthe midst of a wide plain lies the fair white 
city, with its long extended lake stretching eastward beyond the 
Castle of Chillon; its luxuriant and fertile banks on the north 
sloping upwards into the hills, and backed by the Bernese 
Oberland and Mount Jura. Annecy itself is pleasantly situated 
“in a corner of the mountains,” as St. Francis used to say, by 
the side of a lake which he always spoke of as “our beautiful 
lake.” If Annecy and its neighbourhood lack the grander 
beauty and more majestic wildness of some parts of Switzer- 
land, they have a beauty of their own, quiet and pastoral. The 
seclusion of the town is an attraction, for there are few who 
after awhile do not grow somewhat weary of the bustle and 
gaiety of the more fashionable routes, and welcome a rest apart 
from a crowd with a feeling of glad relief. 

Whatever natural beauty Annecy may possess, its great 
interest lies in its association with St. Francis of Sales and 
St. Jane Frances de Chantal. It was the home of St. Francis 
during the greatest part of his life. St. Jane came there a few 
years after her husband’s death, and she never left it except 
through necessity. St. Francis said, that when away from 
Annecy, he was like a statue out of its niche ; and St. Jane tells 
us, in one of her letters, that whenever she was obliged to leave 
it, her heart seemed ever pining till she returned. The one and 
the other died elsewhere—St. Francis at Lyons, and St. Jane at 
Moulins ; but both were interred at Annecy. There are few 
saints of whose lives we have so intimate a knowledge as of 
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that of St. Francis. His interior spirit is reflected in his works, 
and most of all, perhaps, in his letters, so many of which are 
still preserved. His manners were so attractive and engaging, 
that his every word was treasured up; his sermons and his 
entretiens were noted down; his ways and habits were watched 
and studied ; his cheery greetings, his pleasant wit, his adroit- 
ness in turning an unkind conversation by a ready joke, have 
been recorded by his contemporaries, or the affectionate care of 
the earlier Sisters of the Visitation. Within a few years after his 
death, more than twenty biographies of him had been published,. 
most of them written by learned and holy men, who at one 
fime or another had been his intimate friends. As we can 
follow St. Philip Neri in Rome, so can we trace St. Francis step 
by step in Annecy, for the quiet old town has been little 
changed since his time. The French Revolution made havoc 
here as elsewhere, but several churches escaped destruction ; the 
grand old castle still looks down upon the city ; the two houses 
in which he lived, after his consecration, are little altered ; many 
of the streets along which he passed day by day remain, with 
their quaint arcaded side roads; the noble hills, the pleasant 
meadows, and the lake—most things in and about Annecy 
remind us of St. Francis. It may not be altogether without 
interest to gather together some few of these many memories 
and associations. 

Whoever has visited Chambery must have noticed an 
isolated sanctuary on a rocky eminence within the town, and 
near to the old palace of the Dukes of Savoy. It is the “ Holy 
Chapel,” and was so called because it formerly possessed one of 
the cloths (/izteamina) in which the Body of our Lord was 
wrapped in the sepulchre. In 1567 this sacred relic was taken 
for a time to Annecy, and exposed to the veneration of the 
faithful in the collegiate church of our Lady, the tower of which 
alone remains. Among the crowd of pilgrims who flocked to 
Annecy, were the Marquis of Boissy and his wife. One thought 
was in her mind; she was about to become a mother, and her 
only anxiety was that God might bless her child—and God did 
bless her child, for it was St. Francis. A month later, within 
the octave of the Assumption of our Blessed Lady, he was born 
in the Castle of Sales, some miles from Annecy. The castle 
was battered down by the Marquis of Chatillon, in revenge for 
the resistance by Louis, the brother of Francis, to the French 
during their war with Savoy. A chapel was built on the site of 
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the room where Francis was born, but the old parish church in 
which he was baptized still remains. 

The history of his early life, his delicacy, and the tender 
care with which he was reared, the first articulate words he 
uttered—“ Le bon Dieu et Maman m’aiment bien”—are well 
known. No wonder his mother was sad, when her little boy at 
the early age of six, was sent away from her to the neighbouring 
College of La Roche. She would have gladly taken upon 
herself the charge of his education; she feared for his health, 
for he was still delicate, but she trembled most for the gentle 
boy in the companionship of the stout Savoyard lads he would 
meet at La Roche. It was useless to urge these fears upon his 
father ; he was a soldier, and valued the emulation and training 
of a public school, and he would have his son to acquire betimes 
a spirit of confidence and selfreliance. And perhaps it was well; 
anyhow, only good came of it, for when, after two years spent at 
La Roche, Francis was sent with his three cousins to the 
College at Annecy, his departure was looked upon as a calamity 
to the school and the town. “Our blessing has gone from us,” 
were the words in which the townspeople and the College boys 
found expression for their grief. At Annecy, as at La Roche, 
he won every heart. Every one loved him. Fond of books, 
and fond of study, he rapidly gathered up stores of future 
learning, but, best of all, there was seen even then in him, at 
an age often so thoughtless, the germ of heroic sanctity. “Look 
at that boy,” it was often said, “Look at that boy! how 
engaging, how amiable! if God spare his life, he will one day 
be the ornament and the glory of his family!” Such was his 
influence, unobtrusive as he ever was, over his companions, that 
his presence was enough to check any unseemly word or act. 
“Soyons sages,” they would say, “voila le saint qui vient.” It was 
not, however, among his schoolfellows alone that his example 
prevailed for good. In those days, Colleges seldom provided 
board and lodging for the students, except for those who were 
on the foundation. Most of them lodged, as Francis did, with 
private tutors in the town, and attended the College for lessons 
and lectures. Thus Francis was brought more or less in contact 
with the people of the town. On holidays they had their little 
excursions in the neighbourhood, and there was much around 
Annecy to interest and please a boy like him. Among the 
noble hills and in the wooded glades which surround the lake 
was doubtless fostered that deep love of nature which we 
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continually find in his books and letters. All things seemed to 
lead him up to God. His companions told of him how, when 
they climbed the hills, he would quietly say to them—*“ Let us 
thank God for the holiday He has given us. He has made for 
us the tufted underwood, the smiling meadows, and the sweet 
murmuring brooks.” Many little traits of his kind feeling asa 
boy have been preserved. One day, for instance, he was out 
for a walk, and their way led them across an old bridge near 
Annecy, which had just been repaired. The country people 
seem to have had some sort of right to a toll, but the tutor 
passed over without paying it, possibly because the sons of 
landowners may have been exempted. When Francis perceived 
this, he turned back and gave the man upon the bridge the 
usual toll. 

Gentle as he seemed, and was to all, there was yet a spirit in 
Francis, and something more than a dash of chivalric fire. He 
said of himself that he was a thorough Savoyard, a child of the 
mountains, ardent and impetuous. But he began the fight with 
himself in good time, and learned well that lesson—which in 
after years he was continually urging on others—ever to hold his 
heart in his hands. For such a boy there was one place near 
Annecy -which would have a singular fascination, the castle 
where St. Bernard of Menthon was born seven hundred years 
before. It was an old castle in the time of Francis, and its 
ruins may still be seen on the banks of the lake. Francis 
had himself been born not far from the Alpine passes where 
St. Bernard had founded his two famous hospitals, and he 
would be familiar with the romantic stories of the heroism of 
the monks and the sagacity of the dogs they had trained to 
almost rational exercises of charity. 

When he was between ten and eleven he made his first 
communion, and was confirmed by the Bishop of Geneva, in the 
church of the Dominicans, now called the church of St. Maurice. 
Ever after, among all the churches of Annecy, this was especially 
dear to him. It is a fine old church, standing near the lake and 
close to the “first convent” of the Visitation. His first com- 
munion and confirmation deepened still more the spirit of his 
piety, and the impressions they produced in Francis were not, 
what alas! they are in so many, transient feelings of a first 
fervour, but constant and abiding, leading him more than ever 
to give himself wholly to God. He knew, however, that as 
yet it was useless to seek his father’s consent to embrace the 
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ecclesiastical state; he was the eldest son, and heir to the 
lordly estates of Sales and Boissy, so he patiently waited for 
God’s own time. 

After remaining five years at Annecy, he was sent to Paris 
and afterwards to Padua. When he had finished his studies, he 
travelled for a time, and then, in deference to his father’s wishes, 
qualified as an avocat at Chambery. Eventually he obtained 
his father’s consent to receive holy orders, and then at once 
returned to Annecy, thirteen years after he had left it as a boy. 
It was his home till the end of his life, save during the five years 
of his absence in the Chablais. It cost the old man much to give 
up his son. The brilliant visions of high places in the State 
which he had so long cherished had vanished; he was a disap- 
pointed man, and for a time the struggle was intense. But he 
had a noble heart, and he bravely mastered his feelings. “Who 
am I,” he said, “thus to stand against the Lord?” Great was the 
joy of Francis; the one ambition of his life was accomplished ; he 
had waited long, but he had never lost heart. The very day his 
father gave his consent, he laid aside his secular dress and the 
title of “Seigneur de Villaroget,” which he had hitherto borne, 
resigning every right he might have as the eldest son. A good 
curé blessed the cassock which his mother had long stored up. 
A friend who saw him put it on for the first time, was so struck 
by his deep religious feeling and emotion, that he playfully told 
him he might be going to become a Capuchin. “ It is St. Peter's 
habit,” Francis answered ; “it is only through necessity that there 
is aught of the world in the exterior of a priest: inwardly he isa 
religious under the rule and law of the Prince of the Apostles.” 
Within a year he was ordained in the present cathedral, but he 
was commanded by the Bishop to preach when he was only a 
subdeacon. He prepared himself by much prayer, and carefully 
composed a discourse on the Real Presence. The day came, but 
when Francis heard the cathedral bell he was seized with a 
sudden trembling and was unable to stand. He soon rallied, and 
placing all his trust in God, with a calm confidence he began his 
sermon, and such was the unctjon with which he spoke, that we 
are told every one in the vast congregation was moved. 

With the exception of the time he spent in the conversion of 
the Chablais, the cathedral of Annecy became the chief scene of 
his labours during the rest of his life. Strictly speaking, it was not 
a cathedral, for Annecy was then united to Geneva, and had no 
Bishop of its own. When the Bishop of Geneva was banished from 
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his see, the Pope, Paul the Third, assigned this church for the 
episcopal offices and the use of the Chapter. It has been little 
changed from the time of Francis, and there is much in it to 
remind us of him. Near to the door, within a very few steps, is 
the recess in the wall in which his confessional stood. He chose 
that place at the first and retained it, and after he was a Bishop 
he would never have the confessional removed to a more com- 
modious position. He was thus exposed to colds and draughts, 
and what must have been peculiarly annoying to one of his natural 
sensitiveness, to the confusion caused by the opening and closing 
of the doors and the continued passing of footsteps. But he had 
a way all through his life of never striving to get out of mere 
inconveniences. Sometimes, when in Annecy, he sat there from 
an early hour in the morning till noon. He was at every one’s 
service. If he saw a blind man or a cripple groping his way 
or tottering towards the confessional, he would rise at once, his 
contemporaries tell us, take him by the hand, and be his guide. 
Truly that confessional was a tribunal of mercy, and marvellous 
will be its history of redeemed souls, on that day when all hidden 
things shall be made manifest. Never there was the bruised 
reed broken or the smoking flax extinguished, nor the harsh 
voice heard. The broken hearted were.supported, the hopeless 
were cheered, the wounded were healed, and all found peace. 

It was his sermons, his kind, often off hand, words spoken in 
the streets, the feeling all had that Francis was a saint, that made 
the tide swell around his confessional. His style of preaching, 
too, was something new. Those were the days of grand sermons, 
and may be those grand sermons had done not a little to loosen 
the stones of the spiritual temple and make the work of heresy 
more easy. There had been too much oratory and too little 
instruction, overmuch learning and a want of simplicity; men 
were made to wonder rather than to weep, to discuss more how 
things were said than quietly to resolve what should be done. 
Francis adopted a new style, or rather he returned to an old one, 
the simplicity of earlier and more apostolic times. The old Bishop 
wept for joy when he heard him, saying, “God has not given me 
the gift of the Word, but He has given mea son who shall be my 
word and my voice.” His father was a good and well meaning 
man, but, as Francis said, having lived much at Court and in the 
camp, he was more familiar with the maxims of the world than 
with those of theology. He was proud of his son, but he was 
afraid his popularity would suffer. He warned Francis, and told 
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him that he preached too much ; whenever the sermon bell rang 
and he asked who was going to preach, it was sure to be Francis. 
It was not so in his time, sermons were only preached now and 
then, but they were such sermons! with more Greek and Latin 
in one than in ten of Francis’. But such remonstrances had no 
effect upon Francis, and he went on in his own way, busied ever 
about the business of his Father in Heaven. No matter where he 
was invited to preach, in the little chapel of the Poor Clares or in 
the great church of St. Dominic, to few or to many; Omut 
petenti te tribue* was his motto. His willingness to oblige did 
not come from any peculiar facility he possessed; on the contrary, 
he was somewhat slow of speech, and long after the first years of 
lis ministry, when constant practice must have made most 
subjects familiar to his mind, we find him, through his reverence 
for the Word of God, still spending much time in preparation, in 
dudy and in prayer. And after a time his father came into his 
vay of thinking on this and most other subjects, and little 
wonder, for he had placed himself under his direction, and 
whatever might be his own views, he was convinced that Francis 
always did that what he deemed most perfect in the sight of 
God. Thus he had strenuously opposed his undertaking the 
mission in the Chablais; he deemed it not only hopeless, but 
perilous in the extreme. But he lived long enough to see his 
labours crowned with success. 

The conversion of the Chablais is one of the most wonderful 
religious revolutions recorded in the history of the Church. It 
had just been accomplished, when the Bishop desired Francis to 
preach a course of Lenten sermons in the church of St. Dominic 
at Annecy. Whilst he was engaged in preparing for his work, a 
courier arrived from the Castle of Sales, informing him of the 
serious illness of his father. Francis hastened to the castle ; his 
father made a general confession and received the last sacraments 
from the hands of his son. He was eighty years old, but he 
rallied .a little, and the doctors had every hope that he might 
linger on until Easter. However consoling the presence of his 
son was to him, the brave old man would not for his own comfort 
that Francis should stay with him, when he had work to do for 
God elsewhere. The father blessed the son, and the son blessed 
the father and went to Annecy. 

One day as he was passing from the sacristy to the pulpit, a 
breathless messenger hurried up to him and abruptly told him 

* St. Luke vi. 30. 
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that his father was dead. Francis clasped his hands, raised his 
eyes to heaven, and bowing in adoration to the will of God, he 
went into the pulpit. The subject of his sermon, the raising of 
Lazarus, was one to stir the deepest emotions of his affectionate 
heart, but his vaice never faltered. When he had finished he 
said, “ Brethren, as I came into the pulpit, I learnt the death of 
one to whom I owe more than to any other upon earth; my 
father and your friend is no more. As you loved him, I beseech 
you to pray for the repose of his soul, and to excuse my absence 
for two or three days, whilst I go to offer him the last duties of 
affection.” Loving, feeling as was the heart of Francis, its every 
thought and aspiration was attuned by long, incessant practice 
in harmony with the will of God. 

In the following year he lost a second father, Granier, tie 
aged Bishop of Geneva. Several years previously he had chosen 
Francis for his coadjutor, but he had refused to be consecrated 
during the lifetime of the Bishop. The old man had nothing to 
bequeath to his successor, and six sous were all that was fouad 
in his house after his death. The dignity of Bishop made no 
change in Francis, beyond enlarging the sphere of his work ard 
his labour. And what a life of labour his had been! It was calm 
and orderly ; no act was done in haste, but each as carefully, as 
thoughtfully as though it were the only act he had to do and 
none other was to follow. “It is a little miracle,” he once wrote 
to a friend, “that I keep well in the midst of so much occupation. 
Every night when I lie down I feel so wearied that I can hardly 
think or move.” But like the Archangel Raphael, Francis fed 
upon an “invisible food,” the habitual feeling of God’s presence, 
and weariness itself in God’s work was rest to him. And now 
that he was Bishop he worked on as before, keeping his old 
confessional, and sitting there as usual by the door, except when 
his duties called him away from Annecy. 

His face was still familiar in the streets of Annecy and in its 
byways, in its prisons, school, and hospital. The little children 
were not in dread of his rochet and his cope, without which he 
never went out, with his beads hanging by his sash; they 
gathered round and knelt sometimes in a line, like a young 
avenue, to get his blessing as he passed along. His contem- 
poraries tell us that Francis was never put out by their bringing 
apples and chestnuts, and flowers, and asking him to pray for 
them; and they always got a smile, a kind little pat and a 
blessing, though now and then they might receive a rebuke from 
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those who accompanied him, as the little children did from the 
Apostles when they gathered about our Lord. 

He hired a house opposite the cathedral.* Time has 
made no change in its external appearance beyond darkening 
the stones, and it differs little from the houses around. Two 
priests lived with him, four servants, and a deaf and dumb person 
whom he kept in charity. His own room was very small and 
dark, but he had two large rooms which were carpeted, one for 
the reception of strangers and the other for the transaction of 
business. He dined at ten and supped at six. Everything had 
been arranged by him, and in the rule which he drew up it is 
even stated that his clothes were to be of simple materials, but 
clean and fitting well. In this house he lived for eight years, and 
here he wrote his incomparable book, The Introduction to a 
Devout Life. 

In 1610, his friend, Anthony Favre, the celebrated jurist, was 
obliged to leave Annecy and take up his abode at Chambery, 
having been appointed President of the Senate. Francis removed 
to his friend’s house, and lived in it during the remainder of his 
life. It is in St. Clare’s Street. A stone arcade runs along the 
street, and the house is entered from a courtyard. A rambling 
staircase, with some architectural pretensions, leads to the rooms 
in which Francis lived, which are now occupied by government 
offices. There is little of a view from it, except the tall gabled 
houses, with their high steep roofs and their quaint arcades in 
front, and a mill race behind, with an old bridge over which he 
would daily pass on his way to the cathedral. It was in this 
house he wrote his Treatise on the Love of God. The day he 
began he wrote to St. Jane, “I begin today the treatise On the 
Love of God, and I will try to write as much on my heart as on 
paper.” On the 8th November, 1622, the Chapter came in a 
body to this house, to bid him farewell before he set off for 
France. He embraced and blessed them, saying, “We shall 
never meet again.” Passing down the street to the left, through 
an intricate labyrinth of weird looking houses, you mount the 
hill on which the old castle stands. Its frowning towers would 
meet the eye of Francis when a boy, and in later years he would 
often have occasion to go there, for it was the residence of the 
Duke when he came to Annecy, and at one time his brother 
Lewis was governor of the castle. From the castle you may 
descend to the borders of the lake, where stand the three old 

* Rue de I’Evéché, 15. 
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Visitation convents, catching a view of the ancient prison on a 
little island formed by the junction of two streams, with its 
picturesque /Zourelle and its grated windows. Francis often 
visited it. 

For many, perhaps, there is no place in Annecy which will 
have a greater interest than the “Gallery House,” where Francis, 
in the beginning of the Order of the Visitation, first found “a hive 
for his poor bees, or rather a cage for his little doves.” We need 
not enter into the history of its infancy and struggling life; how 
poor they were, but how happy; how their simple rule was 
formed there, and how faithfully they followed it; how they 
bought a cow for the poor, and watched it by turns, lest it 
should destroy the fruit in their garden ; how the little commu- 
nity grew in numbers, and how they were obliged to build a larger 
convent. All this, and much more, has lately been gracefully 
told in English in the charming Lzfe of St Fane Frances, 
recently published. The “Gallery House” stands within the 
garden of the convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph. The bridge 
which led from it across the road to the orchard has been taken 
down, but the grille which St. Jane ordered to be made in the 
door is still there. The little chapel in which Francis received 
their vows is hung round with a flowered print, to keep up the 
memory of the flowers with which it was decorated on that 
memorable day. The floor is the same, but the roof has been 
renewed. Ina garden close by, a tree is planted to mark the 
spot on which Mother de Chantal knelt while Francis reproved 
her for a little act of disobedience. It needs but a small effort 
of the imagination, when standing beneath the trellised vines, 
to call back the memory of those days and their many little 
incidents, so faithfully remembered and recorded. Much around 
is changed; in those days there was no Seminary near, nor 
College for missionaries; but we see the outlines of the hills 
and the lake just as Francis and the Sisters saw them. We 
may easily picture to ourselves the day when Francis, seated 
in the garden, was giving them a little conference on “ Affa- 
bility,” and a storm came on. We can fancy the gathering 
clouds and the distant echoes of the thunder rolling through 
the gorges of the hills, the dark shadows flitting fitfully, and 
then sullenly settling on the opposite mountain, the dead silence, 
the ruffled lake, the pattering rain, the bursting storm, and the 
fright of the timid Sisters, making large signs of the Cross, 
while Francis calmly paced about on the bridge till the storm — 
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had passed and the sky broke out, and the birds again were 
singing in the little garden. 

The Gallery House was sold when the nuns went to their new 
monastery, which was situated within the fortifications of the town, 
and close to the lake. It was in the chapel attached to this 
second convent that St. Francis and St. Jane were interred. By 
the side of his grave were afterwards buried his brother, John 
Francis, and his nephew, Charles Augustus, both his successors 
in the see of Geneva. The facade of the old chapel still exists, 
though much disfigured; the monastery and the outbuildings 
have been either destroyed or turned into dwellinghouses and 
shops. ‘ 
In 1633 so many postulants applied for admission, that it 
was necessary to establish another convent. A friend undertook 
to build the chapel, and on the foundation stone these words 
were inscribed, “God knows who is the founder of this church.” 
The convent was sold in 1794, and is now in the possession of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, the old Gallery House standing in a 
corner of their garden. The three convents are all near to the 
lake. Francis had a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
and the lake must have had many charms for him, and often- 
times his duties would lead him to the several parishes on its 
shores. 

In the time of Francis there was and had been for centuries 
before, a famous Benedictine Abbey at Tallories, the Abbot of 
which was one of his most intimate friends. It was desecrated 
in 1793, and what remained of it was converted into an hotel. 
High above the village, on the edge of a craggy rock which 
juts out from amidst a pinetree wood, is a small chapel, dedicated 
to St.Germain. He was a holy recluse who had lived in times 
old and ancient in the days of Francis. The chapel had fallen 
into decay, but at the desire of Francis it was restored, and the 
year before his death he went there for the translation of the 
relics. Whilst his brother, who had been consecrated as his 
coadjutor, sang Mass, he himself knelt, absorbed in prayer, 
before the ancient shrine. “Never,” he said afterwards to the 
Abbot; “never, except once, have I experienced so many 
interior consolations.” After Mass he exposed the relics to the 
people, and in a new and richly ornamented chdsse, he and his 
brother bore them on their shoulders round the hermitage, 
Francis shedding tears all the time: they were then deposited 
under the altar. Francis was not an old man, but he had long 
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felt his days of active labour drawing to a close. He was 
' only fifty six when he died. The bald head, the long beard, 
and the placid face, which his portraits have made familiar, give 
us an impression of years ; but very early in life his features had 
assumed the calm repose of age, and his quiet manners were 
those of an older man. He had never made any talk of his 
infirmities, and adroitly evaded the curious or anxious inquiries 
of others about himself. Still, those who knew him best had 
seen a change. There was a feebleness, often a lameness, in his 
step, and once he did say to a friend, “ There is something here,” 
placing his hand upon his chest, “ which tells me I have not long 
to live.” After the translation of the relics, when he had reached 
the abbey, by the side of the lake, he asked the Abbot to build 
five or six little cells near the hermitage. “If it is pleasing to 
our Lord,” he said, “I will come here for a little rest. I will 
leave the burthen of the day to my coadjutor, and I will try to 
serve God and His Church with my rosary and my pen. What 
a sweet spot !”—he was looking through a window of the abbey, 
and it was at the end of November—“ Here beautiful and holy 
thoughts will fall gently as the snow. I shall here have leisure, 
and I have much to write down for God of that which has been 
in my mind during thirty years, and of service to me in sermons, 
instructions, and in my own meditations.” 

But Francis was not to end his days in the peaceful seclusion 
of Tallories ; another and an eternal rest was in store for him. 
One more year of hard and unceasing labour, much suffering 
and sorrow, long journeyings and a grievous malady, and his 
work on earth was done. He was summoned to Turin. The 
Princess of Piedmont had prepared a house for him, but he took 
a lodging in a monastery, where he had a little cell, exposed to 
the heat of the sun. He was taken ill, and meantime there was 
a famine at Annecy, and it saddened him to think he was not 
sharing it with his people. He was hardly well, but he set off, 
resolved to sell all he had for the relief of the famishing poor. 
The Princess gave him on his departure a diamond ring of great 
value. He accepted it with a joy that was not usual with him; 
but he knew it would help to relieve the wants of many. One 
day during the journey his servant came with a rueful look to 
tell him the ring was lost. ‘God be blessed!” he said, without 
the least emotion, “it was something too precious for me, and 
perhaps I might have valued it too much.” It was found, 
however, but the recovery of it did not elate him any more 
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than its supposed loss had disturbed the evenness of his mind. 
He reached Annecy at last. He spent all he had upon the poor. 
The ring was sold and redeemed so often, that they said it was 
not the Bishop's, but the beggars’ of Annecy. 

The months of that last year hurried on, one after another. 
He knew what was to follow, and that, when he left Annecy in 
November, he would never see it again. He took farewell of 
those he loved so much. His parting words to the “dear Sisters” 
were the old lesson he had ever been repeating to them, and 
which he had taught them and others as much by his example 
as his words—“ Ask for nothing and refuse nothing: be always 
ready to do the will of God. Let your one desire be to love 
Him ; your one ambition to possess Him. Farewell, my children, 
till the next world.” “O my lord,” said one of them, “may God 
bring you soon back again!” “And if,” he replied, “it pleased 
Him not to bring me back, would He be less loveable ?” 

Already the nuns knew their loss, and so when the mournful 
tidings reached Annecy in the following month that he was 
dead, there was sadness and mourning and grief, but no surprise. 
And their sadness was the greater because he had died far off. 
No offer of promotion, no entreaties to accept the archiepiscopal 
sees of Paris or Turin had ever induced him to leave “his 
poor little spouse ;” wherever he was his heart had been at 
Annecy, and he had died far away, like Jacob, in a foreign land! 
But God called him, and he had gone. He died in the cottage 
of the gardener of the Visitation convent at Lyons, calmly 
welcoming death, and sweetly embracing the will of God. “The 
evening is coming on, and the day is far spent,” he said, as he 
clasped the hand of a friend who stood by his bedside. He then 
. repeated the holy name of Jesus, and it was the last word he 
spoke, but the faint movement of his lips showed that he was 
still in prayer. Those around knelt down, and as they repeated 
the invocation of the Litany for the Dying—“ All ye holy 
Innocents, pray for him,” his gentle spirit passed away. His 
office book was lying by the bedside, and in it was found one 
picture, a picture of St. Joseph. The present Bishop of Geneva, 
Mgr. Mermillod, is the happy possessor of one of the volumes 
of the breviary which St. Francis used; it is the volume for 
the winter quarter, and thus probably the very one he had last 
used, for he died on the feast of the Holy Innocents. A silver 
medal. he wore, with an image of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Charles Borromeo, was given to the Duke of Nemours. 
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Despite their sorrow, the people of Lyons almost rejoiced 
that he had died amongst them; they had known and loved 
him, and they fondly hoped, nay, they were determined, that his 
resting place should be with them. It was only after much 
opposition, and after hearing his will read, in which he had 
desired that his body should be buried at Annecy, that they 
consented to part with the precious treasure. One comfort was 
left to them; the heart of Francis was placed in a silver 
reliquary and deposited in the Visitation convent at Lyons. 
Three weeks after his death the funeral train set out from 
Lyons, but as they advanced it became a triumphal procession. 
In little more than a week they reached Annecy, and no sooner 
were the bells heard proclaiming the approach of the procession, 
than Annecy was deserted; all were eager to welcome with 
saddened joy their dearly loved Bishop. The preparations in the 
cathedral were not completed, and for three days the body 
rested in the little church of the Holy Sepulchre. The coffin 
was placed on the tomb of the Blessed Andrew of Antioch, 
whither Francis in life had so often sent his penitents to pray. 
Blessed Andrew had died in Annecy nearly three hundred years 
before. Francis had always had a great devotion to him. They 
had met in heaven and they had met on earth—the new and the 
old guardian of the town. 

After the celebration of the funeral obsequies in the cathedral, 
the body was carried in the evening to the little chapel of the 
Visitation convent, covered with a white pall, on which were 
embroidered in gold the names of Jesus and Mary. The chapel 
at once became a sanctuary and a place of pilgrimage, and 
within three months it was necessary to erect two more altars 
in the church, and to open out two new doors, so great was 
the number of priests who came to say mass in the chapel, and 
the crowd of pilgrims who flocked to venerate the relics and 
invoke the intercession of one whom all proclaimed a saint. 

In 1627 an Apostolic Commission was appointed by the 
Congregation of Rites to make inquiries into the virtues and 
miracles alleged to have been wrought through his intercession. 
The Commissioners had hardly separated when a fearful 
pestilence broke out at Annecy; but this calamity served to 
promote still more the devotion of the people to Francis, and to 
manifest more abundantly the power of the Saint’s intercession. 
The horrors of war followed close upon the pestilence, and 
Annecy was besieged ; there was no hope for the city against 
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the army of the French King, but the people held out till the 

Marshal de Chatillon signed, as one condition of their surrender, 

a promise that the body of Francis de Sales should not be 

removed from Annecy. .Six years later the Commission was 

again summoned to meet at Annecy, and its special object was 

the identification of the body. It was considered more prudent ) 
to hold the examination with closed doors, but, in addition to 
the Apostolic Commissioners, a number of the laity were 

admitted. The community were assembled in the choir, behind 

the grille, with the Mother de Chantal at their head. The rescript 

from the Holy See empowering the Commissioners to hold the 

inquiry was read, and after taking a solemn oath, Mother de ; 
Chantal declared that on the 10th of June, 1623, the body of EE 
Francis of Sales had been interred in the tomb on the Epistle 
side of the altar, clothed in a white chasuble with a mitre on the 
head ; that on the mitre was affixed a document stating his 
name, and the day of his decease and burial. The steps around 

the tomb, the Commissioners noted, were worn by the feet of 

pilgrims. The tomb was afterwards opened; a double coffin 

was removed and placed upon the steps of the altar. The outer 

coffin of wood was broken, but the inner coffin of lead was 

uninjured, and firmly soldered. It was only half opened, when 

a cry burst forth—* There it is! there is the blessed Francis of 

Sales.” The body lay as though in sleep, so little were. the 

features altered, the eyes alone being somewhat shrunk. Over- 

whelmed with joy and emotion, a deep and reverent silence 

followed, but it was broken by the cries of the people outside, 

who clamoured to be admitted into the church. The secret was 

out in Annecy, and a great crowd had surrounded the church. 

Some of them climbed up to the windows, and when they told 

the others what they had seen, the excitement became so great, 

and their eagerness to enter so violent, that one of the doors 

was burst open, and in a few seconds the chapel was filled 
with people. Unable to control their enthusiasm and their 
joy, the Archbishop of Bourges ordered the body to be ele- | 
vated so that it might be seen by all. When it began to grow | 
dark, he, with-a loud voice, ordered the crowd to withdraw. | 
Silently, with a last long look at the body, they left the chapel. | 
Many were the tales told that night in Annecy of the dear 
loved Saint, and happy were they deemed, and much to be 
envied, who had seen again the well remembered face, and 
touched with their crosses and beads the sacred body. A full | 
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account of all this was sent to Rome, as well as copies of the 
depositions of nearly three hundred witnesses as to the virtues 
of the Saint and the miracles believed to have been wrought by 
his intercession. 

Singularly enough, the Commissioners had not adverted to a 
manifest violation of the law of the Church, though only seven 
years previously the celebrated decrees of Urban the Eighth 
had been published “super non cultu,’ forbidding any votive 
offerings to be placed around the tomb of any one reputed holy 
before the Holy See had pronounced upon the evidence of his 
sanctity. The Church, mindful ever of the words—Honor regis 
judicium diligit, jealously guards the honour of the Saints, and 
wisely forbids that her own solemn judgments should be antici- 
pated, or any conclusion forced upon her mature and cautious 
investigations. The Clerks Regular and the Fathers of the Sick 
were severely punished for allowing a public cu/tus to be shown 
at Naples to St. Francis Caracciolo, and at Rome to St. Camillus 
of Lellis before their canonization. When the devotion of the 
faithful had manifested itself in a similar manner at the tombs 
of St. Rose and St. Francis of Solano, the Holy See ordered 
every ex voto to be at once removed. The tomb of St. Francis 
of Sales, and, indeed, the whole of the chapel, had been literally 
covered with tablets and other offerings, and it was with a 
certain melancholy obedience that these were all taken down 
when people became aware they were forbidden. It was the one 
longing desire of Mother de Chantal to see Francis canonized, 
but this consolation was denied her on earth; she died in 1641. 
Francis was canonized in 1665, and herself a hundred years 
later. She was interred in the same chapel. 

Meanwhile, all went on peacefully and happily at Annecy ; 
the devotion to St. Francis spread throughout the world, and 
his words were forming many to sanctity. Crowds of pilgrims 
came year by year to his tomb; convents of the Visitation 
were established in every Christian land, and though Annecy 
claimed no rights over them, they lovingly accorded to the . 
mother house, “the holy source,” a filial jurisdiction. 

The evil days of the French Revolution came, and Savoy 
was occupied by the troops of the Republic. Early in 1793 the 
religious at Annecy were ordered within four days to evacuate 
their monastery, but permission was granted them to assemble 
elsewhere. On the banks of the lake was the old Castle of Duingt, 
belonging to the family of Sales, and there, under the shadow of 
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a name so dear, they gathered together, leaving their old home, 
endeared to them by so many associations, with saddened 
hearts. As Israel in its journey bore with it the honoured ark, 
so would they bear with. them in their flight the treasure of 
their house, the relics of St. Francis and St. Jane. Reverently 
they took the hallowed bodies from their shrines, and placed 
them in a boat upon the lake. The night was calm, and the 
lake unruffled, as their annals tell, and they soon reached the 
castle, but their flight had been watched, and a body of troops 
came to the castle and carried back the remains of the Saints. 
Strange to tell, even the revolutionary troops had a sort of 
respect for them, and the bells of Annecy rang out merrily, if 
merrily they could sound to any in those sad days, when they 
were once more placed in the chapel. It had been turned into a 
barrack, and some miscreants having torn off some of the plates 
from the shrine of St. Francis, the bodies were removed for 
greater security to the cathedral. But the outrages perpetrated 
by the revolutionists in Notre Dame and St. Denis, made the 
Catholics fear the worst, and the people of Fribourg proposed to 
obtain possession of the relics, binding themselves to restore 
‘them whenever happier days might come. But Annecy itself 
wanted not stout hearts who were willing to brave death itself 
in the protection of its treasure. Four of the citizens, with 
Dubouloz, the vicar of the diocese, managed one night to get 
possession of the keys of the cathedral. They had provided 
themselves with two skeletons, which they proposed to substitute 
in place of those of St. Francis and St. Jane. Noiselessly and 
reverently they had almost accomplished their strange and 
daring task, when a cry outside was heard—“ There is a light! 
there are men in the cathedral!” Instantly the lights were 
extinguished, and with beating hearts they awaited the result, 
but happily the revellers, or whoever they were, passed by, and 
after a time they accomplished their loving work. The bodies 
were let down by a ladder from the window of the sacristy into 
a boat on the canal, and for thirteen years they were concealed 
in the house of one of the citizens at Annecy. Nearly forty 
years ago that house, blessed as had been Obededom’s, was 
taken down, and no trace of it now remains. 

The revolutionary storm swept past, and happier days came 
again. The desecrated churches were restored to the purposes 
of religion ; the priests came forth from their prisons or their 
hiding places, and bright or cloudy—for we know not—the 26th 
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of May, 1806, was a happy day at Annecy. The bells rang 
merrily ; the houses were hung with tapestry, and the streets 
strewn with flowers; and that day the relics of St. Francis were 
borne from their hiding place, amidst acclamations of joy, to the 
cathedral. The old vicar, returned from his exile at Lausanne, 
preached, taking for his text the words of Ecclesiasticus,* “Their 
memory be blest, and their bones spring up out of their place!” 
The relics of St. Francis were deposited in the cathedral, and 
those of St. Jane in the church of St. Maurice, down by the lake. 

Once more pilgrims gathered round their shrines, but they 
missed the simple, half plaintive song of the children of 
St. Francis, for there was now no convent of the Visitation in 
Annecy, and the relics of the two Saints, whose names were 
united in the love of the faithful, lay apart. But Annecy at last 
had a Bishop of its own, and one of the earliest cares of its first 
Bishop was to establish a convent of the Sisters of the Visitation. 
A convent was built and a chapel erected, mainly through the 
piety of Maria Christina, Queen of Sardinia. May the ancient 
deeds and honoured holiness of that once noble house of old 
Catholic Savoy avail to restore its faded glory! If the iniquities 
of fathers are visited on their sons, the same Goodness which 
spared Jerusalem for David’s sake can ‘save a house and spare a 
family which has numbered in its annals so many illustrious sons 
and even blessed saints. When the convent had been established 
and a chapel erected, it seemed to all that the fittest and more 
honoured resting place for the relics of St. Francis and St. Jane 
was among the Sisters of the Visitation. Accordingly, on the 
21st of August, 1826, the anniversary of the birth of St. Francis, 
his relics were once more translated. Mgr. de Quelen, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, officiated, accompanied by eleven other Bishops, 
and nearly six hundred priests. Count de Sales, the Sardinian 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had provided a splendid shrine, 
in which the relics of St. Francis were placed. It was deposited 
over the high altar, where it now remains; two days later, the 
relics of St. Jane were transferred from the church of St. Maurice 
to the same chapel of the Visitation convent, and placed over 
the altar in the right aisle.t 

* xivi. 14. 

+ In April, 1863, on occasion of the celebration of the anniversary of the canoniza- 
tion of St. Francis two hundred years previously, the relics were again verified by 
order of the Bishop. The froc’s verbal drawn up by two medical men, MM. Lacherat 
and Cailles, states : ‘‘ De cet examen il conste que le squelette (de St. Frangois) est en 


général dans un trés bon état de conservation. Ce squelette est, & peu de choses prés, 
intact.” 
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The choir of the Sisters with its grille, stands between the 
two altars and shrines, and none but they whose happiness it 
has been to visit this sacred spot can tell the joy and peace 
they have felt as they knelt in the calm quiet of that holy 
chapel, the silence of which was only broken from time to time 
by the simple chant of the Sisters as taught them of old by 
St. Francis and St. Jane. Under a dark marble tomb in front 
of the altar of St. Jane, are interred the remains of Marie Aimée 
de Blonay, for whom St. Francis had such an esteem that he 
called her Za créme de la Visitation. 

Thus after many fortunes, varied almost as those of St. 
Cuthbert, the relics of St. Francis and St. Jane have found an 
honoured rest. “Their bodies are buried in peace; and their 
name liveth unto generation and generation.”* “The devotion 
of the faithful,” says the annual circular of the Visitation, for 
1864, “and the concourse of pious pilgrims who come to implore 
the protection of our holy founder, or to return thanks for the 
graces they have received, is ever on the increase, and gives us 
each year a fresh consolation.” The walls of the chapel are 
covered with tablets and votive offerings, commemorative of 
favours received and miracles wrought through his intercession. 
Henceforth, among the many lights around his shrine there will 
burn one lamp, a token of the devotion of a few Catholics in 
England to a Saint who loved their fallen land so well. 

God is with His Church and ever near to His people, but 
never is His presence more manifest than in times of need. St. 
Francis seems to have been raised up to counteract by his gentle 
spirit and kindly teaching, “steeped in the sweetness of charity,” 
as the Church declares, the withering influence of Calvin’s 
cheerless and hopeless creed. And in these days, when life is 
more than ever a race, with a growing craving after excitement, 
when all is to be done at once or despaired of, when a work is 
condemned if the fruits do not appear as soon as the seed is 
sown, we may discern in the increased devotion to St. Francis a 
like providential guidance, leading men back to quieter ways, a 
more patient waiting for God’s time and a more humble trust in 
Him, lessons which were the lifelong teaching of St. Francis. 
As though God would seek to perpetuate his gentle spirit, the 
heart of St. Francis has been wonderfully preserved from dese- 
cration. When the Sisters of the Visitation at Lyons were 
driven ‘from their convent during the Revolution, they bore with 


* Ecclus. xliv. 14. 
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them in their flight, at the risk of their lives, that dearly loved 
treasure, till they found a home in Venice. There it is now 
revered ; time has not tended to decompose it, and whenever it 
has been taken from the reliquary in which it is kept, a delicious 
fragrance, we are told, has been spread around, as though an 
emblem of the unction of his teaching and the sweet odour of 
his life before God.* It is a pleasure to think that the words of 
St. Francis and the record of his blameless life are so much read, 
not by Catholics alone but by others; and we may hope that, 
as islands ere now have been made fertile and beautiful by 
stray seeds which storms have borne to their shores, so these 
living seeds of heavenly origin may become fruitful wherever 
they are scattered, and draw many to that one holy Church, 
the glory and exaltation of which was the aspiration of the life 


of Francis of Sales. 


* When the reliquary was opened in October, 1863, it was found that a few par- 
ticles had become detached ; they were gathered together and presented to our Holy 
Father, the Pope. Ina brief which he sent, in grateful acknowledgment for the gift, 
**quovis dono pretiosiorem,” he says, ‘‘ suavissime affecti sumus cum a raritate sacri 
hujusce thesauri, tum presertim a memoria ardentissimce charitatis, operosissimi zeli, 
suavitatis et mansuetudinis prorsus admirandze, quibus cor illud ab inhabitante Spiritu 
Sanctu tam insigniter locupletatum fuit. Vos, quibus sacrum id lapsamen possidere 
datum est, figite in ipsum fidei oculos et sanctissimum fundatorem vestrum obtestamini, 
ut suffragiis suis easdem vobis impetret ccelestes divitias.” 
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The Trial of the Lancashire Gentlemen in 1694. 


THE readers of Lord Macaulay’s Hzstory of England may 
remember the account therein given of the accusation of treason 
brought, in the reign of William the Third, against certain 
Lancashire and Cheshire gentlemen of well known family, 
some of whose names are still conspicuous in the list of our 
Catholic aristocracy, and of the entire failure of the charge, 
when it came to be tried at Manchester.* The main features of 
the trial are such as might be expected in sucha tale. Those 
were days of political uncertainty and instability, with a Dutch 
prince on the throne, carving out the royal domain into large 
appanages for his Dutch followers, while half the English 
statesmen of name were secretly in communication with the 
exiled King, at St. Germains. The political air was full of real 
plots to bring James back again, which can scarcely have seemed 
treasonable to any sensible Englishman, while the Government 
offices in London of the Secretary Trenchard were haunted 
day and night by informers of the lowest and vilest stamp, men 
as inventive and mendacious as Titus Oates himself, and eager 
to secure for themselves some of the temporal advantages which 
that successful miscreant still enjoyed. It would not have been 
wonderful if honest and substantial squires in Lancashire and 
Cheshire had conspired to bring back King James, and it is 
certainly not wonderful that such tempting victims should have 
been represented as having done so, when the charge happened 
to be false. Naturally enough, rascals were to be found to tell a 
clumsy tale to the Government, and the Government was ready 
enough to take these rascals into its pay. In this particular case, 
however, the attempt issued in the signal discomfiture of the 
plot against the lives or fortunes of so many respectable heads of 
families, whose innocence was not more clearly established than 
was the villainy of the tools employed by the Government of 
William the Third. 


* Macaulay’s //istory of England, ch. xx. 
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Lord Macaulay’s account of the transaction is given in the 
i} passage of the history to which we have referred, but it is in 
i some respects obscure and even incoherent, though probably in 
| the main correct. It may be summed up somewhat as follows. 
An “Irish vagabond,” named Taaffe, goes to Trenchard, the 
Secretary of State, with a Jacobite agent named Lunt, who had 
been repeatedly employed among the discontented gentry of 
Lancashire and Cheshire in the interest of James. Taaffe had 
got hold of him and induced him to turn “approver.” The story 
they present is, that some gentry in Lancashire and Cheshire 
have received commissions from St. Germains, and were in 
possession of secret hoards of arms. That their joint evidence 
may be sufficient to convict the accused, Aaron Smith, the 
Treasury official, goes down with Taaffe into Lancashire, searches 
are made, and though some of the accused have been warned 
and fled, others are apprehended and ordered to be tried by a 
| special commission. Somehow or other, Lord Macaulay tells us, 
the Treasury was dissatisfied with Taaffe, and rewarded him 
poorly, and, indeed, he was reprimanded for the use which he had 
made of the powers of search allowed him, by means of which he 
had pilfered some plate from the Catholic houses which had been 
examined. Taaffe hereupon makes overtures to the friends of 
the accused (who are none of them named by Macaulay), is 
bought over and kept in seclusion against the day of trial. 
Lord Macaulay attributes the fact that there was considerable 
‘ public feeling in favour of the accused and against the Govern- 
i ment, to the impression produced by political pamphlets and the 
) newsletters of the day; but he should have remembered that 
| here were some of the first gentlemen of the county, who had 
ig been imprisoned in the Tower under circumstances of great 
| hardship, who were absolutely innocent of the charge against 
them, and whose character must have been perfectly well known, 
\ at least to their neighbours. Considering the unpopularity of 
| William, the costliness of his Government, the great public 
| sympathy in the north with the Jacobite cause, and the detestable 
character of the means employed to secure the conviction of the 
accused, it would have been very strange if in any county in 
England the feeling had not been in their favour. The historian 
goes on to tell us how the cause came to grief. The counsel for 
the Crown (Sir William Williams) “examined or rather cross- 
examined his own witnesses with a severity which confused 
them.” Such a crossexamination will strike the reader as 
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something unusual. “The crowd which filled the Court laughed 
and clamoured. Lunt, in particular, became completely bewil- 
dered, mistook one person for another, and did not recover 
himself until the Judges took him out of the hands of the counsel 
for the Crown. For some of the prisoners an a/ibi was set up. 
Evidence was also produced to show, what was undoubtedly true, 
that Lunt was a man of abandoned character.” As, at the time 
of this trial, persons accused of treason could produce no wit- 
nesses on oath, this statement also seems strange. “The result, 
however,” says Lord Macaulay, “seemed doubtful till, to the 
dismay of the prosecutors, Taaffe entered the box. He swore, 
with unblushing forehead, that the whole story of the plot was a 
circumstantial lie, devised by himself and Lunt. Williams threw 
down his brief; and, in truth, a more honest advocate might 
well have done the same. The prisoners who were at the bar 
were instantly acquitted, those who had not yet been tried were 
set at liberty, the witnesses for the prosecution were pelted out 
of Manchester, the Clerk of the Crown narrowly escaped with 
life, and the Judges took their departure amid hisses and 
execrations.’* 

We have come across an unpublished account of the trial, 
which differs in very many respects from that given by Lord 
Macaulay, but which may probably be harmonized with it in 
more points than at first seem probable. It does not profess 
to have been written at the time, but it derives its authority 
from a very credible source indeed, namely, the lawyer employed 
by the families of the accused persons to conduct such defence 
as was then permitted to the enemies of the Government. This 
lawyer was a certain Mr. John Greene, and the writer of the 
account (which, though the style and language seems much 
too antiquated for the reign of William the Fourth, was 
actually written no later than 1834) was his grandson, Thomas 
Green. John Greene was a young man at the time of 
the trial, and his daughter in law, mother of the Thomas 
Green who wrote the account, need not have been too old 
between 1775 and 1784—the date assigned in the manuscript 
before us—to have retained a very lively memory of the story 
which her father in law used to tell about what was in some sort 
an exploit of his own. Thomas Green was also assisted by the 
memory of an elder sister, Mrs. West, who may not, however, 
have had the story first hand. Moreover, his mother was related 


* History of England, vol. vii., p. 150. 
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to one of the accused gentlemen, Thomas Clifton, being the 
daughter of Mr. Cuthbert Clifton, his first cousin, and her 
grandfather, the father both of Cuthbert and Thomas, lived till 
1813. We have thus another strain of family tradition united 
with that which proceeds from the lawyer, John Greene. Another 
of the accused gentlemen was Robert Scarisbrick, of Scarisbrick, 
and the traditions of his family also are embodied in the docu- 
ment before us, as Thomas Green tells us that he took down 
“large patches” from the Rev. Robert Johnson, sen., in the 
years 1797 and 1823. Mr. Johnson had received them from the 
Rev. Edward Scarisbrick, the second son of the accused Robert 
Scarisbrick, who was chaplain to his father and brother till 1774, 
and whom Mr. Johnson himself succeeded in that office. If the 
“large patches” just now mentioned had been committed to 
writing by the Scarisbricks in the middle of the last century, this 
may perhaps account for the peculiarities of language and style 
on which we have already remarked. 

This confluence, so to speak, of various traditions in the 
account before us is enough to expiain what certainly appear 
to be the obvious mistakes as to dates and contemporary history 
which it contains, without necessarily casting a doubt on the 
accuracy of the main narrative, which will be seen to clear up 
a good deal which is obscure in Lord Macaulay, and which 
describes the scene of the trial at Manchester in a way which 
seems to imply the testimony of an eyewitness. We shall now 
put before our readers such parts of it as are likely to prove the 
most generally interesting. 


Account of the Trial of six Roman Catholic gentlemen for High Treason, 
and their acguitlal, at Manchester, on May 1, 1696. 


1. On the roth of July, 1695, one Lunt and his companion, both of them 
Irishmen, laid an information before the Duke of Shrewsbury and Sir John 
Trenchard, Secretaries of State, against a number of Roman Catholic gentle- 
men of Lancashire and Cheshire for high treason, in conspiring to levy men 
and arms, and meeting at the several houses of some of them to concert the 
dethronement and expulsion of William the Third. 

2. The Duke of Shrewsbury wrote a short letter to the King, who was 
then in the Netherlands with his army, anda long one to the Earl of Portland, 
of all particulars, to be communicated to the King when he should be at 
leisure, concluding “that the lives and estates of eighteen of the afore- 
mentioned gentlemen would be in the King’s power.” 

3. In the Council it was determined to select only six of the individuals 
to be forthwith arrested and confined to the Tower, to wit, Sir William 
Gerard (the fifth), Bart., of the Brynn, Sir Rowland Stanley (the second), 
Bart., of Hooton, Cheshire ; Thomas Clifton, of Westby (afterwards 
Lytham), Esq. ; Robert Scarisbrick, of Scarisbrick, Esq. ; Edward Townley, 
of Townley, Esq.; and William Standish, of Standish, Esq., who were all 
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arrested and confined in the Tower until nearly 1st May, 1696; and a par- 
ticularly severe, but who approved himself as honourable a Judge was, by a 
special commission, appointed to try them on that date, in the hall over the 
old Exchange, at Manchester. 


We may pause here for a moment to set our readers right as 
to the facts. There can be no doubt at all that the trial took 
place in 1694, and in October, as is stated by Macaulay. That 
writer rests upon two accounts, one by Kingston, a Whig, and 
the other by a Jacobite, which has been published by the 
Cheetham Society. The latter is very particular in its statement 
of facts, and it might be wished that Lord Macaulay had given 
us a few more of the details which are to be found in it. 
According to this account, the names of the accused are not all 
rightly given in the narrative before us, the discrepancy being 
probably attributable to the fact that many more were included 
in the accusation than were actually tried. The Cheetham tract 
gives Charles, Lord Molyneux, as the first of the accused. Then 
follow Sir W. Gerard, Sir Rowland Stanley, and Sir Thomas 
Clifton ; then, Bartholomew Walmsley, William Dicconson, and 
Philip Langton, Esquires, and William Blundell, “Gentleman.” 
Four judges are also named in this tract, Thomas Green 
apparently speaking only of the Chief Justice Eyre, who pre- 
sided. In all these matters John Greene’s memory would be 
much less trustworthy than in what relates to the getting up of 
the case for the defence, to which the following paragraphs 
refer— 


4. During this whole long interval, the two aforementioned Irish 
informers were known publicly to be maintained at the expense of Govern- 
ment, and advertisements were issued, and premiums were offered for other 
witnesses to come to the support of these informers, who were, at some time 
afterwards, sent down to Preston to the care of a particular solicitor (not 
named to T. G.), who was authorized to continue to maintain them and 
other witnesses who might be expected to come in from the very theatre of 
the aforesaid charged overt acts of high treason, by the publicity of the 
prosecution, and of the rewards, and of the quarters assigned these two 
original informers in Preston. 

5. During the said whole long interval, the ladies of the accused gentlemen 
(except of Mr. Standish, a widower from 1683), and all the relations and 
friends of all of them, exerted every means in defence of their husbands and 
families, and were advised to engage immediately, at the outset, in July, 1695, 
Mr. John Greene, a young lawyer, who, having served his apprenticeship at 
the same time and in the same office in Preston with Sir Thomas Bootle, 
had begun to practise his profession there. 

6. Mr. John Greene, convinced of the innocence of the accused gentlemen 
by the personally known to him characters, dispositions, and habits of all 
or most of them, and by the publicity of the grounds, and of the instruments 
designated of the prosecution, and of the rewards offered as aforesaid, forth- 
with set about digesting the most effectual means of defeating such villainy, 
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and actually devoted himself thereto, and to nothing else, from July, 1695, 
anteriorly to the new Act passed only in the Session of November 22nd, 1695, 
to Aprii 23rd, 1696, regulating trials for high treason, as hereafter. 


The alteration in the law as to trials for high treason is 
one of the more conspicuous pieces of legislation in the reign of 
William the Third, and there can be no doubt as to the date at 
which the alteration was made. Lord Macaulay has a good 
deal about it, as the bill was more than once rejected or dropped 
before it finally passed. It was passed in 169%, and coincided 
with a real plot to assassinate William, for which Charnock, King, 
Keyes, Friend, Parkyns, and others suffered, having been tried 
just before the act came into force. This perhaps accounts for 
Mr. Green’s mistake. Many of our readers may have been 
struck at the preposterous iniquity of the law of trials for high 
treason under which so many good Catholic martyrs, to speak 
of no others, met their fate in the reign of Elizabeth and her 
successors, and the severity of the old code in this respect was 
certainly altogether out of place under a King who owed his title 
to the throne to a simple resolution of Parliament. The accused 
had no right to see the indictment against him, so he was kept in 
ignorance of what the precise charge against him was, and what 
was the evidence on which it might be expected to rest. As Lord 
Macaulay: puts it, “The crime imputed to him might be plotting 
to shoot the King ; it might be plotting to poison the King. The 
more innocent the defendant was, the less likely he was to guess 
the charge on which he was to be tried.”* He had no power to 
compel witnesses to attend, and if any came forward of their own 
accord, they would not be sworn. The juries were selected by the 
sheriffs, and the sheriffs were selected by the Government. The 
Crown had as many advocates as it required, the prisoner could 
have none, and yet his life was at stake. Macaulay is amusing, 
in his way, about the change of opinion in the matter which 
came over the two great political parties respectively after the 
Revolution. Up to that time, the Whigs had been loud as to 
the iniquity and tyranny of the law in such cases: the Tories 
had seen in the same law only a wise and necessary severity, 
justified by the high importance of the rights assailed by treason. 
After 1688 the Whigs began to think that the law was well 
enough, at least that it would no longer be abused as of old 
by an unscrupulous Government. The Tories began to feel 
that the lives of good Englishmen who happened to be 


* Ch. xviii., vol. vi., p. 154. 
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obnoxious to the ruling powers were not sufficiently protected. 
However, even the Whigs could not in decency oppose 
an alteration in the law for which they had themselves 
clamoured, and a bill introducing new regulations in cases of 
trial for high treason was introduced in 1691. It limited the 
time over which the charge might range to three years before the 
indictment was found ; it gave the accused the right of having 
counsel, of having a copy of the indictment ten days before trial, 
and a list of the possible jurors, and his witnesses were to be 
sworn and cited by the same process as the witnesses on the 
other side. This bill, however, was not passed till 169%, having 
been delayed by jealousies between the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Lords would not pass it without a clause altering 
the constitution of the Lord High Steward’s Court—the tribunal 
before which any Peer accused of treason must be tried, and the 
alteration seemed to the Commons to increase the already large 
privileges of the hereditary branch of the Legislature. As often 
as the clause came down from the Lords, so often did the 
Commons refuse to pass it, and the consequence was that the 
alteration of the law was delayed for five years, till the date 
which we have mentioned, when the Commons gave way. Lord 
Shaftesbury, the author of the Characteristics, then Lord Ashley, 
made his maiden speech in the Commons in support of the bill, 
and broke down in confusion. He turned his failure to good 
account, however, and made it an argument of the bill. “My 
fortune, my character, my life, are not at stake. I am speaking 
to an audience whose kindness might well inspire me with 
courage. And yet, from mere nervousness, from mere want of 
practice in addressing large assemblies, I have lost my recollec- 
tion. Iam unable to go on with my argument. How helpless, 
then, must be a poor man, who, never having opened his lips in 
public, is called upon to reply, without a moment’s preparation, 
to the ablest and most experienced advocates in the kingdom, 
and whose faculties are paralyzed by the thought that if he fails 
to convince his hearers, he will in a few hours die on a gallows, 
and leave beggary and infamy to those who are dearest to 
him.”* Mr. Green’s mistake about the date of this Act, or 
rather of the trial, is repeated further on, in a manner which 
justifies our theory as to the origin of his mistake. We now 
come to his account of the getting up of his case, as to which 
he is a perfectly trustworthy witness. 


* Macaulay, ch. xxi., vol. vii. 
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7. For which purpose he travelled privately to the mansion of each 
gentlemen accused, to communicate with their ladies and relations and 
friends and dependents towards the preliminaries of the said means he had 
devised. Which were, to make the most searching inquiries from a suffi- 
ciently anticipated date, by the practice of the Courts at that period 
previously to the aforementioned new Act, November 22nd, 1695, to April 
23rd, 1696, and to take down, in his own handwriting, for expedition— 

(1) From the ladies themselves where they and their husbands had 
been—at home or abroad ; what companies they had had, or they had been 
in ; by whom attended, and all other relative and particular circumstances 
they could disclose. 

(2) To make the same relative inquiries from all the indoors and out 
of doors servants of each of the accused gentlemen’s families, particularly 
from their housekeepers, having entered in their books the copies of the daily 
bills of fare for dinner, with the exact dates, which they had prepared and 
delivered in for the mistress’ or master’s inspection and approbation every 
morning at breakfast, as hereafter. 

(3) To make the same inquiries from all the tenants and neighbours 
who might have seen each or any individual respectively of the gentlemen 
accused on specific dates, during the aforesaid sufficiently anticipated period. 

8. All the friends and neighbours and dependents of all ranks---R. C. 
and Protestants—of the said families came voluntarily forward to answer 
all the inquiries, persuaded that the informations to the Ministers, as afore- 
said, were nothing more than the tail of other similar plots, for the sake 
of the rewards to the false witnesses. 

9g. Mr. John Greene, by this plan and the results of it, acquired a 
complete knowledge of the most sensible and efficient of the witnesses he 
should have to produce, and of the strongest points to be substantiated, 
confirming his own and the original general suspicion that no one of the 
accused gentlemen was ever known or ever seen by the two Irish informers, 
as aforesaid ; and, by working early and lat¢, he was enabled to shorten his 
visits, for sake of more privacy in his rounds, at the mansions of the several 
gentlemen’s families, and to take all his evidences with him to study them 
leisurely at home, having trusted, and intending to trust, no one with his 
secret for the defence which he had devized until he should have matured 
the whole to his own satisfaction, by a second or more similar visits if need. 

12. Mr. John Greene, having completed the preliminary means of his 
plan from the whole body of the evidences he had acquired in his visits at 
the mansions of the accused gentlemen, and from their relations, friends, 
and dependents as aforesaid, imparted the whole of them to his particular 
acquaintance, Mr. Roger Dicconson, the great uncle of the late William 
Dicconson, of Wrightington, Esquire, whom Mr. John Greene had all along 
designated in his own mind to assist him, as the most competent person to 
execute the ulterior and final parts of the said plan, wholly grounded on 
Mr. John Greene’s immediate first conviction, fully substantiated by all his 
evidences, that no one individual of the accused gentlemen was ever known 
or ever seen by either of the two Irish informers as aforesaid. 

These two original Irish informers had been prematurely sent down, and 
had remained some very considerable time in Preston, to be daily seen in 
their quarters there, and convince every one they were little better than 
ignorant labourers, tempted by their own mother cunning and perverseness, 
on their landing from Ireland, to pick up the number of R. C. gentlemen’s 
names whom they might accuse, and to contrive their own informations of 
the plot for the prospect of rewards. 


. . . . . 


15. When the day and place of trial was first publicly known (presumed 
by proclamation), Mr. Roger Dicconson dressed himself as a carter in his 
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frock, and in a then customary old fashioned wig (of such as Thomas Green 
recollects having seen a few about seventy five years since, when he was a 
boy between six and seven years old), covering and disguising the greater 
part of his forehead and hanging several inches on his back, and in an old 
broad brimmed and slouched hat, and all other corresponding apparel, and 
went under a feigned vulgar name to the aforementioned Resident in Preston 
Government Solicitor, to lodge his own particular pretended information 
against each individual of the accused gentlemen, of having been employed 
to carry the arms they had collected (such being the common report of the 
principal overt act of their treason) to their mansions, which he named 
(correctly describing their absolute and relative situations, and of the neigh- 
bouring towns, and of the roads leading to all of them), and where he 
declared he frequently saw and freely conversed with the accused gentlemen, 
and many of the men they had engaged, about their treasonable designs. 

Mr. Resident at Preston Government Solicitor directed his new informant 
to go to the known quarters of the two original Irish informers in Preston, to 
be there subsisted along with them at the public expense, giving him, more- 
over, two guineas for himself to spend in liquors, till all the three informers 
(no more could he ever produce) should be conveyed to the place of trial. 

16. Mr. Roger Dicconson, under his disguise, and by affecting the 
manners and discourse and the plentiful coarse fare of the two Irishmen, 
and their free drinking, for which they also had each received supplies of 
money, soon gained their confidence to communicate together the informa- 
tion they had each respectively lodged ; particularly the main secret, always 
suspected from the first, and by every means to be obtained, that neither of 
the two Irish informers ever knew or had ever even seen any one individual 
of the accused gentlemen, as hereinbefore. 

17. These secrets were conveyed by a prepared suitable person to 
Mr. John Greene, who, by the same conveyance, continued to communicate 
to Mr. Roger Dicconson, as occasion required, the further occuring special 
details, towards the particular defence they together had preconcerted for 
each individual of the accused gentlemen, and towards improving the further 
deception to be instilled into the two Irish witnesses by Mr. Roger Dicconson 
from the clear results of their own to him confessed ignorance of the persons 
and of all acts and circumstances relating to the accused. All which will be 
best detailed by Mr. Roger Dicconson’s own evidence on oath, as hereinafter. 

18. The severe but as honourable Judge aforementioned, attended by the 
King’s Attorney General (neither of them named to T. G.), and all the 
accused gentlemen from the Tower, and the three only witnesses from 
Preston, being arrived in due course at Manchester, the Judge’s commission 
was opened with all solemnity on the said 1st of May, 1696, in the hall over 
the old Exchange, which was crowded by a very dense audience, and 
surrounded by a very great multitude out of doors. 

19. The form of proceeding on the arraignment, according to the nature 
of the prosecution, in the charged conspiracy of the six gentlemen was, that 
each of them should be arraigned separately, singly, and solely, and imme- 
diately one after the other to be accused and convicted by the first of the 
Irish witnesses (Lunt), required to depose to all his original information, and 
to all the relative particulars of it, in the absence of his Irish companion and 
of the new witness from Preston; Lunt’s Irish companion to succeed him, 
and to be succeeded by the new witness in the same manner. And the 
separate defence of each individual of the accused gentlemen one after the 
other to immediately follow the separate accusation of himself by each of 
the witnesses singly and respectively, and in the absence of the other two 
witnesses. 

20. The jury consisted of the principal gentlemen commoners of the 
county (not, named to T. G.), baronets, and squires, all personally known 
to and knowing the accused gentlemen ; and no challenges were mentioned 
to have been made to the writer of this account. 
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The Cheetham account, however, says that both the Crown 
and the prisoners challenged jurymen—the latter as many as 
twenty two, whose name are given. At last a jury of twelve 
was unexpectedly agreed upon by both. The first breakdown of 
the Irish informer Lunt is described somewhat differently in the 
Cheetham tract and in the paper which we are printing. The 
Tract tells us that when Lunt was introduced, Sir R. Stanley 
himself asked him, “ Which is Sir Rowland Stanley ?” and that 
then Lunt pointed to a wrong person. A great confusion 
ensuing upon this, the Judge bade Lunt take the cryer’s staff 
or rod, and lay it on Sir Rowland Stanley’s head. He took it, 
and laid it on Sir Thomas Clifton’s head, saying that he was 
Sir Rowland Stanley, and vice versa. We must now allow 
Mr. Green to continue his account of the evidence, though it 
may be somewhat longwinded. 


21. Of the six accused, three were gentlemen of very spare, and the 
three others of corpulent, habits; by a false designation of which, and of 
the most prominent features and points of each, the Irish witnesses had 
been easily misled by Mr. Roger Dicconson, at Preston, to miscall every one 
of them in the arraignment. 

22. The first arraigned was Mr. Thomas Clifton, of a very spare habit. 

Lunt, asked, “‘ Do you know the prisoner at the bar?” 

Answered “ Yes; he is Sir William Gerard.” 

Mr. Clifton exclaimed, “ My God, my name is Thomas Clifton.” 

The honourable Judge, in a severe tone to Mr. Clifton—“ Hold your 
tongue, sir.” 

23. The gentlemen of the jury (to every one of whom Mr. Clifton was 
personally known) showed themselves sensibly electrified at this initiative of 
falsehood and misnomer by Lunt, who proceeded (what necessarily operated 
a continuance of their said high surprize), in the confidence of his own 
conscious ignorance, to retail the false facts only which had been suggested 
to him by Mr. Roger Dicconson, as hereafter, in their quarters at Preston, 
referring to and specifying some of the most remarkable feasts, retained in 
the Protestant calendar (but then, and long afterwards, as strictly kept by 
the R. C. as the Sundays), and other particular days, as Lammas, 
Martinmas, &c., being the most familiarly remembered by persons of the 
common people, servants, farmers, &c.; and on some one particular of 
which days Lunt further declared there was a meeting of the gentlemen 
conspirators at Garswood (then a hunting lodge only of the named Sir William 
Gerard), when and where, Lunt added, he and his Irish fellow witness had 
seen the (by him already miscalled Sir William Gerard himself) prisoner at 
the bar, Mr. Thomas Clifton, and the other gentlemen accused, all dining 
together ; that himself and his Irish companion had been admitted to the 
familiar conversation of all of them, and of many of the men they had levied, 
about the arms he and his companion had carted thither. 

It would seem (though not mentioned to T. G.) that each individual 
witness for the prosecution must have been removed out of Court during the 
defence, and recalled as often for the separate accusation of each remaining 
gentleman singly in succession. 

24. In order directly to rebut the whole of the said particular false facts, so 
confidently asserted against Mr. Clifton by this principal witness Lunt, there 
were produced— 
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First. Thurstan, an old farmer and tenant under Mr. Clifton, of the farm 
immediately adjoining up to his denizen and hall, who swore positively— 

(1) That he, Thurstan, was a Protestant. 

(2) That Mr. Clifton was used more frequently to walk out in a morning, 

and return home past his, Thurstan’s, house and barn, than by any other 
way. 
(3) That on the date then mentioned to himself in Court (one of the 
remarkable and familiarly remembered feasts aforesaid), he, Thurstan, was 
thrashing in his own barn, with the doors open, which fronted the road by 
which Mr. Clifton must pass on his way home; and that he did see Mr. 
Clifton pass that way home, about two o’clock in the afternoon of the said 
day named in Court, being his usual hour of returning in his morning walks 
as aforesaid. 

(4) Being asked whether it were possible for the prisoner (Mr. Clifton) to 
be sitting down to dinner with the other accused conspirators, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon of the same day named in Court, at Garswood, at 
three o’clock of the same afternoon, he said no (it being forty miles distant), 
unless he could fly thither. 

Required to declare whether he had not seen Mr. Clifton in his usual 
morning walks as aforesaid, on some few other days singly and by name, of 
the specific remarkable days (on which Lunt had accused him of being at 
the meetings and dinings together at three o’clock of the afternoon of the 
said days, in the distant houses of others of the pretended conspirators), 
Thurstan distinctly swore that he from his own house or barn as aforesaid 
did see Mr. Clifton returning to his hall about the same hour, two o’clock, in 
the afternoon of every one singly of the said days, and that Mr. Clifton could 
not be at such distant meeting and dinings at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the said days. 

25. Second. There was produced Mr. Clifton’s own housekeeper, who 
swore— 

(1) That she had been (several) years, and was then, Mr. Clifton’s 
housekeeper. 

(2) That her housekeeper’s book, which she then held up in her hand, 
contained exact and true copies of all the dates, and of the contents of all 
the bills of fare, which she had prepared and delivered in for her mistress’ 
inspection and approval every morning at breakfast, and her mistress had 
approved all or had altered any of them. 

Required to refer to specific dates, on which Lunt had accused Mr. Clifton 
of having been from home at the several meetings and dinings together of 
the six named gentlemen. By referring to her book, on every one of the 
said specific dates, she positively swore— 

(3) That on the identical days she ordered and occasionally superin- 
tended, as housekeeper, by her general custom, the cooking of the very 
dishes specified in her book, and saw them served up, generally, and carried 
by the servant men into the dining parlour, to their master and mistress then 
present, there being on none of those days any company in the house, which 
she further distinctly and certainly knew, by having attentively for the purpose 
read over in her housekeeper’s book, she then held in her hand, in the Court, 
the specific few dishes of meat, such only as were always ordered and served 
up on the corresponding dates for her master and mistress by themselves in 
their own dining parlour at home. 

(4) That all the days in question were days of obligation for R. C. 
to be present at divine service, on which days the whole family, their 
master and mistress, and she herself, and all the male and female 
servants, in and out of the house (their being strictly enjoined thereto) 
did attend, and the usual congregation of R. C. tenants and neighbours 
came to attend such divine service, all in the family private chapel ; who 
all, as well as herself, did in general see, or must have seen, her master 
and mistress and one another in the chapel, till half an hour more or 
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less before twelve o’clock at noon of the same days. And in the after- 
noon also of the same days, her master and mistress, and she herself, 
and their other servants, and several of the congregation as aforesaid ; and 
she herself did see as well as they, or they must have seen one another at 
divine service, in the same family chapel, from two o’clock till about half an 
hour, more or less, before three o’clock of the same afternoon, the usual 
family dinner hour in the dining parlour. 

26. After the removal of Mr. Clifton’s housekeeper there was produced, 
successively and singly, his butler and some of his men servants, who, she 
had asserted, had carried her specified dishes into the dining parlour ; who, 
being singly and particularly reminded of the principal one and some others 
of the before mentioned holydays, distinctly swore—the butler that he waited 
at the sideboard, and the others, singly, that they did carry the said dishes 
on the days named into the dining parlour, where were their master and 
mistress only, and without any company, at the usual dinner hour—three 
o'clock. All which they then more distinctly and certainly recollected, and 
knew, by hearing read to them in Court, out of their housekeeper’s book, 
each of the small number of the said dishes only for their master’s and 
mistress’ usually private dinners in the dining parlour. 

And the said men servants further attested the presence of their master 
and mistress, and of all the in and out of doors male and female servants, 
and of the usuai congregation of tenants and neighbours, at the morning and 
afternoon divine service, on every one singly of the days of obligation for 
R. C. in the family chapel, as hereinabove is asserted to have been certified 
by the said housekeeper. 

More similar evidences were tendered to disprove Lunt’s declarations 
against Mr. Thomas Clifton individually, which the honourable Judge ruled 
to be unnecessary. 

27. The tradition in the Clifton family is, that Mr. Thomas Clifton, 
considering that he owed his own individual acquittal mainly and directly to 
the distin¢gt testimony of his old nearest neighbour tenant, Thurstan, ever 
after required that every Sunday, as long as Thurstan lived, he should dine 
with himself and family, whatever other company might be present, always 
commemorating the immediately inceptive effect of the highest surprize, on 
himself and on the gentlemen of the jury, by Lunt’s misnomer of himself, 
and the increased continuance of such surprize by Thurstan’s straightforward 
honest oaths, as aforesaid, to those of the company who might not have 
heard of it. 

28. Mr. Thomas Clifton having been removed, the other five gentlemen 
prisoners were arraigned (in a succession not mentioned to T. G.) separately, 
singly, and solely, and immediately one after the other, to be accused and 
convicted by Lunt, recalled as aforesaid. When Lunt (as in respect of 
Mr. Thomas Clifton, misled by the aforementioned false designation which 
Mr. Roger Dicconson had given him at Preston of the spare or corpulent 
habits, and of the most prominent features and points of each of the five 
remaining to be accused gentlemen) misnamed every one of them, and pro- 
ceeded (to the continued increase of the high surprizes of the gentleman of 
the jury), in the confidence of his own conscious ignorance, to retail the 
particular and false facts only (corresponding to his own misnomers) of the 
houses, and of the wrong absolute and relative situations of them, and of the 
neighbouring towns, and of the roads leading to all, and of the days of 
meeting, and dining together of all the accused, and of the men levied, and 
of the arms conveyed, and of Lunt’s own and of his Irish companion’s 
conversation with all the named, saving some small variations, adapted to 
each misnomer—all which Mr. Roger Dicconson had contrived, and instilled 
into the two ignorant Irish witnesses, for their palpable conviction, out of 
their own mouths, of the falsehood of their own declarations. 

29. The same process was gone through in the particular defence of each 
individual of the said five remaining accused gentlemen, of the testimony of 
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every one’s own housekeeper, exhibiting her book, which contained the 
copies of the bills of fare of every day’s dinner, during many preceding years 
(after being approved or corrected by her master or mistress), that was served 
up and carried into the dining parlour, to their masters and mistresses only, 
in their own houses, by the men servants, who, in their turns, attested that 
they did so carry the specified to be private dinners to their masters and 
mistresses only, there being no other company on the specific days named to 
them in Court. The housekeeper of Mr. Robert Scarisbrick further distinctly 
swearing that her mistress (who was a Miss Nevil, of Hott, near Market 
Harborough, in Leicestershire), whenever a single person, if he were only a 
R. C. priest, was invited to stay and dine, that her mistress came herself to 
her (the housekeeper), to order an addition of a particular pudding or other 
dish, which was accordingly cooked and served up, and was always by her 
(the housekeeper) added in her book to the original usual number of dishes 
for the private dinners in the parlour of her master and mistress only ; that 
there was no such additional dish entered in her book (which she handed up 
to be examined), and therefore there was no one who dined in the parlour at 
Scarisbrick on the day named in Court, but her master and mistress only. 
And the men servants did further and singly, in their turns, confirm the 
general and particular statements relating to themselves, mentioned by the 
said housekeeper, which last was explained out of her book, already acknow- 
ledged in Court to be good and admitted evidence. 

And the housekeeper and men servants did attest the same facts, as 
specified above, of divine service, morning and afternoon, and of their 
masters and mistresses, and of their own, and of the tenants and neighbours 
presence in the private family chapel at Scarisbrick, on the mentioned to 
them in Court R. C. retained days of obligation. 

More of similar evidences were tendered of each of the gentlemen’s 
several servants and tenants and neighbours, to disprove Lunt’s declaration, 
which the Judge again ruled to be unnecessary. 


We may perhaps be allowed to interrupt Mr. Greene for a 
moment or two. Macaulay’s curt statement, “that for some of 
the accused an a/idi was set up,” hardly does justice, as our 
readers will perhaps agree, to the completeness of the refutation 
of the false charges made by the informer. But in reading over 
this account, in which we have probably a good many of the 
actual words in which the old lawyer used to relate what was 
doubtless the chief triumph of his life, we are over and over 
again tempted to wish that it had fallen into the hands of some 
accomplished novelist, some one with that fulness of acquaint- 
ance with old provincial manners and customs which gave 
Sir Walter Scott so much of his peculiar power, who might fill 
up the picture which is here halfdrawn for us of the old home 
life of the Catholic Lancashire squires at the end of the 
seventeenth century, when so large a proportion of the gentry 
of the North remained faithful to the old religion, and modern 
dissipation and facilities of locomotion had not yet carried the 
infection of the London season, with all its slang and frivolity 
and lax morality and heartlessness and inanity, into houses 
which ever since the days of Elizabeth had been the refuge of 
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the persecuted priest and of the solid Christian virtue and 
faithfulness which he risked his life to preserve. A good picture 
of the mores Catholici of that period, rough and plain as they 
perhaps were, might do us almost as much good as some Saints’ 
lives, and if such a representation could be had as the back- 
ground of a story founded on the anxieties of the families of 
these victims of William of Orange’s State prosecutions, it would 
not be difficult for a novelist of ordinary power to weave the 
story itself out of the incidents related in the account on which 
we are commenting. We catch a glimpse, even from the 
narrative itself, of the quiet, regular, yet stately ways of living 
of these Catholic squires, their well ordered households, the 
attention paid by them to religious obligations, and their rela- 
tions to their servants and dependents—relations which must 
have been knit closer by unity of faith under persecution—and 
their methodical hospitality. Let us hope that modern Catholic 
households are as well kept in order as those of these accused 
gentlemen seem to have been—that the domestic chapels are as 
regularly attended, the housekeepers’ books as well kept, and 
the “particular pudding or dish” as punctually looked after 
when a guest arrives, “even if he were only a R. C. priest ”— 
a qualification which we take to imply that priests were very 
frequent visitors in those days, so frequent as to make it a 
matter of refined courtesy to treat them in any way as strangers. 
And now let us let Mr. Greene proceed to tell us of the further 
steps in the discomfiture of the Irish informers. 


30. Lunt’s Irish companion was then ushered into the box, to accuse and 
convict, severally and singly, each of the gentlemen prisoners (in a succession 
not named to T. G.), and when asked if he knew the prisoners, one after the 
other, as aforesaid, this second Irishman (misled by the same false desig- 
nations suggested to him in their quarters at Preston, by Mr. Roger 
Dicconson, of the spare or corpulent habits and of the most prominent 
features and points of each of the gentlemen accused) misnamed every one 
of them also, to the certainty of the individuals of the jury, who personally 
knew each of them, and the Irishman went on relating the false facts 
(corresponding to his own misnomers) which he had been taught by Mr. R. 
Dicconson, with respect to the days and places of meeting and dining 
together, and to his own and his companion Lunt’s admission to the familiar 
conversation of the accused gentlemen, and of the men they had levied, and 
the arms they had carted, &c., with the small variations invented by Mr. R. 
Dicconson, as mentioned at foot of paragraph No. 28, herein above. 

31. The same manner of proceeding was observed in the defence of each 
of the gentlemen prisoners, against Lunt’s Irish companion’s false accusations, 
by the distinct oaths of their own housekeepers, and the evidence of the 
several copies in their books of the bills of fare for private dinners only, and 
of the men servants, who had waited on their several masters and mistresses 
at such dinners only, in their own dining parlours, without any other 
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company, on the very days on which the gentlemen were charged to have 
met and dined together at one another’s houses, &c., as aforesaid ; to the 
extent the honourable Judge decided further evidence, to rebut the said false 
accusations of this second Irish witness, to be unnecessary. 


We now come to the denouement of the plot which, according 
to the narrative before us, had been woven by Mr. Roger 
Dicconson. Lord Macaulay’s account, as we have said, attri- 
butes the final breakdown of the case to the unblushing avowal 
of Taaffe that the whole thing was a plot got up by himself and 
Lunt. The Cheetham pamphlet to some extent supports the 
other story here told—that Dicconson was the hatcher of the 
false case which was so well contrived so as to favour the 
accused. It tells us that Roger Dicconson was one of 
the witnesses for the defence—not for the Crown, as is stated 
in the narrative before us; that his statement was—“ That on 
the 1st of October, 1694, he being to pay a visit to his sister 
Dicconson, she told him that there was one Taaffe in the house, 
by whose means he might discover what the design was against 
the prisoners, and asked him if he would undertake to follow 
Mr. Taaffe’s directions, which, when he had heard, he readily 
undertook, and he discovered the whole plot.” A note is here 
made that the successful management of the discovery is 
ascribed by Dr. Ware* to this Mr. Dicconson, and that he it 
was who, by introducing some of the accused under reversed 
names, enabled Sir Rowland Stanley to lead Lunt astray in the 
identity. Let us now hear Greene’s account of his appearance 
in the box— 


32. Mr. Roger Dicconson was then produced under his feigned vulgar 
name, in his carter’s frock, old fashioned farmer’s wig, and all other corres- 
ponding apparel as the third and only remaining witness for the prosecution, 
and having declared his such name, and been sworn under it, he took off his 
farmer’s wig and appeared in a close brown hunting wig. Addressing the 
honourable Judge and the jury—“ May it please you, my lord Judge, and 
you gentlemen of the jury, you all of you know me to be Roger Dicconson, 
and to be a Protestant.” 

33. The baronet foreman, under the strongest excitement, started upon 
his feet, saying aloud, “ Yes,” and all the other gentlemen of the jury started 
also upon their feet, each confirming by his “Yes” aloud Mr. Roger 
Dicconson’s assertions, and as he proceeded to name the baronet foreman, 
Sir , and his assessors individually (none of them named to T. G.), he 
discriminated and distinguished the several places, and many times in 
averages, where and when they all and he were known to one another, and 
had dined together ; some of them at his own father’s and at their own or 
their friends’ houses, or at particular old established hunts, for several years 
in succession. Every one of the jury, as named and addressed, each in 


* Hist. of the Collegiate Church of Manchester, vol. ii., p. 36. 
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particular, repeated his “Yes” aloud, for his individual confirmation of the 
whole of Mr. Roger Dicconson’s assertions. 

34. Mr. Roger Dicconson then accosted the honourable Judge and the 
gentlemen of the jury together, and continued to declare—that he had for 
many years been intimately and closely acquainted and connected with every 
one of the gentlemen prisoners, as well as was, more or less, every one of 
the gentlemen of the jury (all still standing up under the strong excitement 
and individually repeating their assents by their word “ Yes” aloud), that he 
from his own uninterrupted observation and certain knowledge of the 
characters, dispositions, and habits of the accused was perfectly convinced 
(as well as the gentlemen of the jury must be proportionately convinced for 
the same reasons) that the information laid against them was nothing more 
than a foul plot invented by the two Irish witnesses for the sake of the 
rewards they looked to; that under this perfect conviction he determined to 
disguise himself in his carter’s frock and old fashioned farmer’s wig, &c.. 
which he wore when he first entered the witness box and was sworn under 
his feigned vulgar name. And in such disguise and feigned name he went to 
the Resident in Preston Government Solicitor—under whose care the two Irish 
informers were publicly known to have been long in Preston, and to have 
been maintained at the Government expense, and advertisements to have 
been issued and premiums offered for other witnesses who might come in 
from the theatre of the charged overt acts of high treason, to be all main- 
tained in the same manner—in order to lodge his own (Mr. Roger 
Dicconson’s) particular pretended information against each individual of the 
accused, to wit: that he was employed by the gentlemen prisoners to carry 
the arms they had collected to their mansions, which he named (correctly 
describing the absolute and relative situation of them, and of the towns he 
passed through, and of the roads leading to all of them) and where, he 
declared, he frequently conversed about the arms with the accused, and with 
many of the men they had engaged. So that,these last believed him to be a 
confidential person, to be trusted with anything and everything. That he 
solemnly assured Mr. Resident in Preston Government Solicitor, that as a 
witness he would swear in the Court anything and everything for the sake of 
the rewards. That at these last words which he uttered, Mr. Government 
Solicitor did chuckle, adding, “‘ We shall get their estates.” 

35. That Mr. Solicitor, whom Mr. Roger Dicconson then named (though 
not named to T. G.) and pointed to, expressing, “there he sits in Court,” did 
give him two guineas to swear anything and everything in Court against the 
prisoners, and for drink. That the two guineas he then held up to view were 
the identical two guineas, which he had put and worn in his left breeches 
pocket, until he then produced to the Court and jury, having his own money 
in his right breeches pocket, part of which he spent occasionally in drink, 
in common with the two Irish witnesses, to gain their confidence. That 
Mr. Solicitor then did bid him go to the quarters publicly known in Preston 
of the two Irish witnesses, to be there maintained along with them. That 
he did from Mr. Solicitor, with his written authority, and in his own disguise, 
go directly to the said known quarters of the two Irish witnesses, to be there 
(and he was) maintained, at Preston and at Manchester, until the very 
present moment of the trial. That by relating to the two Irish witnesses 
all he himself had just declared to Mr. Solicitor, of having been employed 
by the gentlemen prisoners to carry the arms they had collected to their 
mansions, where he frequently saw them dining together, and conversed with 
them about such arms, and with many of the men they had engaged, and by 
forcibly insisting on his own solemn assurance given to Mr. Solicitor, that as 
a witness he would in the Court swear anything and everything for the sake 
of the rewards, and the effect of such assurance to make Mr. Solicitor chuckle 
and express, “ We shall get their estates ;” and by conforming to the two 
Irish witnesses’ manners and discourse, and their plentiful coarse fare, and 
their free drinking, for which they also had received supplies of money, he 
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soon succeeded to conciliate their confidence to communicate together the 
informations they had each originally and respectively lodged against the 
gentlemen prisoners. That the two Irish witnesses, after giving him a very 
general only and confused account of the original informations they had 
lodged against the prisoners in respect of the arms, and their manner of 
secretly carting them, without-any particular whatever (except of the pri- 
soner’s surnames) of their houses, or of the relative towns and of the roads 
leading thereto by which they had carted such arms, ended their narrative 
by confessing plainly and distinctly that they never had carted any arms 
whatever, and that they never knew or had seen any of the gentlemen they 
had accused. That he then easily persuaded the two Irish witnesses to make 
their oaths in Court to tally with his own particular pretended information, 
by himself lodged with Mr. in Preston Resident Government Solicitor, whom 
he had just named in Court. That having reduced into a substantial form 
a special oath for each of the two Irish witnesses against each of the accused, 
with small apparently natural variations only, which he had prevailed on 
them to swear in Court, he had so misled each of them by his own false 
designation of the spare or corpulent persons of each of the accused, and 
of his most prominent features and points, that he himself, Mr. R. D., could 
not help being persuaded that both the Irish witnesses must have misnamed 
each and every one of the gentlemen arraigned. 

36. At these last words, the baronet foreman, still standing, exclaimed 
aloud—“ We have had the evidence of our own eyes and ears for that.” And 
his assessors one and all, still standing, assented aloud to his exclamation. 

37. Mr. Roger Dicconson then continued—that being now positively 
assured of such facts by the gentlemen of the jury, one and all, he humbly 
prayed his lordship to refer to his own notes of the depositions of each of 
the two Irish witnesses, and to allow himself (Mr. Roger Dicconson) to 
repeat the very words of each of them against each of the accused gentlemen, 
which very words he had very soon prevailed on the two Irish witnesses, in 
their quarters in Preston, to permit him to suggest to each of them corres- 
pondingly with his own pretended false information, laid before Mr. Resident 
in Preston Government Solicitor, that from thenceforth availing himself of 
the general ignorance of the two Irish witnesses in all even commonplace 
things, discovered at once by their own conversations, and of their frank 
confession of having carted no arms whatever, and of never having known 
or even seen any -of the accused, he compiled in his own mind a short 
catechism for each of the two Irish witnesses, with appropriate parts for 
their respective depositions against each of the accused, whom he had 
himself wrongly designated, and misnamed to them ; which parts he spared 
no pains to catechize them in until they had perfectly learnt them by rote, 
and to make them repeat such parts even to the present day of the trial. 
That with his lordship’s permission he would now rehearse every one of 
the said parts. 

38. The honourable Judge, most willingly acquiescing, referred to his 
notes, when Mr. Roger Dicconson began in the most solemn silence, and 
attention of the Court and jury and of the dense audience within the hall, 
to repeat from memory (in a succession not mentioned to T. G.) every one 
of the parts he had taught the two Irish witnesses, corresponding to his 
own pretended false informations, lodged with the aforesaid solicitor in 
Preston, and to his own false designations of the spare or corpulent habits, 
and of the most prominent features and points of each of the gentlemen 
prisoners, and to the consequent respective and now acknowledged mis- 
nomer in Court of every one of them as aforesaid. 

The honourable Judge declared aloud in Court that Mr. Roger Diccon- 
son’s repetition was perfectly correct. And the baronet foreman of the jury, 
and the gentlemen his assessors, one and all declared aloud they also clearly 
recollected every particular of the said repetition to be precisely accurate ; 
and they all sat down to hear Mr. King’s Attorney General’s reply. 
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39. Mr. King’s Attorney General, under almost furious irritation, 
descended at once to the meanest abuse of Mr. Roger Dicconson, express- 
ing “that he must be a notorious rogue, and marked on the cheek with the 
letter R.” 

Mr. Roger Dicconson coolly turned his cheek to the honourable Judge, 
and Mr. the King’s Attorney General, and the whole of the gentlemen of the 
jury, to convince their eyes he had no such mark. 

Mr. the King’s Attorney General, more enraged, continued to express— 
“Tf he is not marked on the cheek he must be marked on the back with the 
letter R.” 

Mr. Roger Dicconson, in the same cool manner, stript himself to his 
waist, and turned round to show the Judge, and the King’s Attorney General, 
and the whole of the gentlemen of the jury, and of the dense audience within 
the hall, that he was not marked on his back 

Then the honourable Judge, having heard with all patience thus far of 
Mr. the King’s Attorney General’s reply, and having seen the double result 
of it in favour of the gentlemen prisoners, and in the strongest confirmatory 
support of all the evidence for their defence, beckoned to the crier of the 
Court to come to him, to whom he whispered that he wanted his own man 
servant. Him he ordered to go immediately and pack up his trunk and pay 
his bill, and bring a post-chaise and four, as hereafter. 

Mr. the King’s Attorney General continued his long harangue of all he 
was Officially bound and paid to utter towards invalidating the irrefragable 
evidence for the gentlemen prisoners, the honourable Judge’s commission 
obliging him to hear the whole of the trial to the end. 

The moment the gentlemen of = jury were addressed and required to 
bring in their verdict of “ Guilty” or “ Not guilty,” they every one of them 
started again upon their feet to be adh immediately ready to confirm their 
baronet foreman’s expression of “ Not guilty,” and of “all,” which they every 
one of them repeated aloud. 

40. The acquittal was received with the Idudest shout of approbation by 
the densé audience within the hall, which the honourable Judge severely 
checked and controlled at once by the deference every one present instantly 
and intimately felt to be due to his upright conduct through the whole of the 
proceedings, and then he ordered all the gentlemen to be instantly dis- 
charged, being himself under strong visible excitement as he stood up to 
converse with all the still standing gentlemen of the jury, whom he then 
acquainted with his having ordered his man servant to bring him thither a 
post-chaise and four, and he requested them to give him all particulars of 
their acquitted friends and acquaintances, and of Mr. Roger Dicconson, until 
the post-chase arrived, when he ended the conversation by solemnly 
declaring that he would never sleep a wink until he had an explanation with 
His Majesty’s Ministers for having sent him upon such a villainous commis- 
sion ; and then breaking his wand in course, to dissolve the commission and 
the court, he stept into his chaise and drove off. 


The rest of John Greene’s narrative relates to the rejoicings 
which followed the triumphant acquittal of the accused gentle- 
men, but we have given our readers the pith of the story, and 
the rest may well be imagined. Clear as was the innocence of 
the accused, and worthless as was the story against them, they 
must still be considered to have been very fortunate in the 
intervention of Roger Dicconson in their favour, without which 
it might have gone hard with them. Unless the particulars of 
the charge against them had been disclosed, the rebutting 
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evidence could never have been adduced, and the careful 
housekeeper’s books, Thurstan’s recollections of Sir Thomas 
Clifton’s walks, and the remembrance of the days of obligation 
so faithfully observed, would not have been forthcoming. The 
mere fact mentioned by Macaulay, that an a/zbz was set up for 
some of the accused, thus confirms Greene’s story, inasmuch as 
the evidence of an a/zdz could not have been prepared, unless the 
direct charge had been known beforehand. Even then, as a 
large number of the witnesses for the defence must have been 
Catholics, it is quite possible that their evidence would not have 
been counted as of much value in many of the courts of that 
time. But Roger Dicconson’s exposure of the whole fraud was 
irresistible. The whole story is rather slurred over by Lord 
Macaulay, who cannot bear anything that looks like failure in 
William the Third’s policy, or that testifies, as the narrative 
certainly does testify, to the unpopularity of his':Government in 
the country. Although Greene’s memory is certainly at fault as 
to many facts and dates, there is certainly the strongest appear- 
ance of probability and truthfulness about his description of the 
scene in the Town Hall of Manchester. 


j 


The Catholic Union of Great Britain. 


ONE of the most characteristic features of the history of the 
Church is to be found in the ever fresh fertility of the Catholic 
body, whether we consider it in a simply ecclesiastical and 
religious aspect, or as a social and even a political power, in 
meeting the difficulties or requirements of each particular age 
by movements and institutions adopted to the call of the 
moment, in developing new tactics, adopting new weapons, and 
manceuvring, so to speak, the immense forces which are always 
really on the side of good and of religion, so as to present new 
fronts and organizations to the ever shifting but ever active hosts 
of evil, which are continually seizing new points of attack in the 
systems of Christendom or of the Church. This is not the place 
for general speculation on this principle of fertility and adap- 
tation, the fruits of which, as we have hinted, furnish matter for 
some of the brightest and most interesting pages in the Christian 
annals, but as we are about to speak of one of its recent 
developments among ourselves, with what may perhaps appear 
to some an exaggerated enthusiasm or hopefulness, we may as 
well make one or two remarks by way of preface, which may 
even.serve to anticipate some of the criticism which may rise to 
the minds of the readers of the following paragraphs. 

It may be laid down almost as a general rule, then, that 
activity, boldness—venturesomeness even, we may say, for 
venturesomeness is frequently required—are qualities, the 
exercise of which is often not spontaneous in the Catholic 
body as such. The pressure of circumstances, the anticipation 
of a great danger, and far more often, the necessity of remedying 
a great evil and a violent usurpation, will have been the usual 
causes which have called forth the most active and successful 
efforts of Catholics, as they stand recorded for us in history. It 
has been so, even in the more strictly religious and spiritual 
field of action, the most notable instances in which this law 
can be traced being the “Catholic reactions,” as they are 
called, of the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries respectively. 
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But if this law holds good, even in the more distinctly spiritual 
departments of the empire of the Church, it is far more obvious 
and natural in others—in all that regards the social and political 
action of Catholics, in their use of their rights as citizens, and 
of their social weight and position, in defence of those many 
interests, concerning which, especially in modern times, it is 
impossible and criminal to be socially and politically inactive, 
without endangering and sacrificing the very highest spiritual 
duties. The old proverb about shutting the stable door after 
the horse has been stolen, is a very fair commentary on the way 
in which we are habitually disposed to act with regard to too 
many questions of the kind of which we speak. Let any one, 
who has had at heart for the last dozen years the interests, say 
of Catholic literature as such, and of Christian education, 
especially in its higher ranges, be called as a witness to the 
immense vis zxertie—the result, no doubt, of an equally immense 
pondus ignorantie—with which the cause he has so much at heart 
has had to contend, not so much from open opponents as from 
those who ought to be its active wellwishers and supporters, 
before it has gained the amount of intelligent support to which 
it is entitled. 

Another law which obtains in the case of similar developments, 
by means of which the dormant energies of the members of such 
a body as the Catholic body are aroused and set in motion, is 
that the beginnings are very often small, apparently insigni- 
ficant, the first action taken is timid and ineffective, looked 
upon perhaps with some jealousy by those who afterwards 
encourage it most efficiently, and perhaps also marred by 
incoherency of purpose, slight disunion, and seeming disap- 
pointment as to the result. We see no reason for developing 
this branch of our subject, and so pass on to the simple indication 
of a third law, to the operation of which the history of such 
movements seems happily to bear witness, namely, that when 
.there is a good cause at the back, the reaction or enterprize, by 
whatever name it is best called, gathers strength and vigour, 
accumulates force and impetus, while its destined leaders come 
to light and gain courage and hope even from failure, 


Per damna, per czedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro— 


and the result is not merely the attainment of some particular 
object, which has been prominent for the moment on account of 
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the pressure of the necessity of the times, but an organization of 
Catholic force, which may be used for other and greater victories, 
and a great increase of the weight and importance of the Catholic 
body in general, as regards its social or even political influence. 
It is in the light of such laws of history as these that we 
propose to draw attention to one of the latest developments of 
Catholic force among ourselves, of which, no doubt, something 
may be said by way of criticism, in the partial truth of which, as 
far as it is even partially true, we shall take the liberty of seeing 
nothing more than an exemplification of the remarks which we 
have made by way of preface. No one can be acquainted with 
the history of our times, without seeing that Catholics generally 
throughout Europe have been taken by surprise by late events, 
and that the course of recent history has tended to place them in 
a new and unprecedented position, the features of which are 
likely enough to become darker than they now are before the 
storm clears up. Even a century ago, bad as were some of the 
acts of Christian and Catholic Governments, Catholics might still 
have been inclined to put their trust in Christian princes for the 
protection of the secular position of the Church. In the present 
day they have been rudely awakened to the truth, which perhaps 
has even as yet scarcely dawned in its full light upon all, that the 
Catholic bedy must look to itself for its own defence and for 
the maintenance of its position in the world. Fifty years 
hence men will bless the necessity for exertion of every kind 
and in every direction which has thus been created: at the 
present moment we are but in the earlier stages of the develop- 
ment. To pass to our immediate subject, the formation and the 
proceedings of Catholic Unions is the particular phenomenon of 
the day. The immediate cause of their commencement was the 
usurpation by the King of Italy of the dominions of the Holy 
Father, and the first object of these societies was naturally to 
hasten, by all means in their power, the restoration of the States 
of the Church to their rightful owner. But a secondary but 
most important object, with many at least of the Unions, has 
already become to assert and, as far as possible, to obtain, all 
those rights which Catholics are entitled to in the different 
countries in which these organizations have been commenced. 
There can be no doubt that much good has already resulted from 
this movement. It has evoked a spirit of loyalty to the Holy 
lather, which, because it was latent, the enemies of the Church 
supposed not to exist. It has shown that this spirit is an active 
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one. And though we shrink from attempting to divine the will 
of God in a conjuncture like the present, we cannot help thinking 
that the zeal which the Unions have called into action is the 
commencement of a display of Catholic opinion which may be 
the instrument designed by God to give freedom to the Church. 
But the movement has produced another effect. It has caused 
Catholics over the whole world to reflect upon the duties they 
owe to the Church, and to consider whether they do as much as 
they might and ought to do, and make full use of their liberties 
and their rights as citizens in defence of their religion as 
Catholics. The Union has been established in England. There 
is no country in Europe in which there is more liberty, according 
to law, than in Great Britain, but still Catholics are not justly 
treated. We, therefore, in common with many others, have been 
led to consider whether we Englishmen make use of our liberties 
as we should do, and derive that advantage from our position 
which we are entitled to claim. 

Let us now see what our own Union is, and what it has 
hitherto done for us. As the First Report of the Catholic Union 
of Great Britain has lately been distributed and reprinted in 
some of our newspapers, we have at once an authoritative docu- 
ment to enable us to ascertain both these points, and we should 
by no means be discouraged, on grounds already explained, if 
the early days of the Union were to seem to be classed among 
those dics parvos—‘ little days, or days of small things ”— 
which the prophet of old warns us not to despise.* These early 
days of the Catholic Union may come to be looked back on 
with surprise by those who may reap the benefit of the labours 
and victories which we trust may be recorded in the annals of 
the future ; meanwhile we are content to accept their records as 
proof that an organization, which has not as yet made itself as 
widely known as its friends might wish, has been neither 
suspended nor inactive during the first year and a half of its 
existence. The earliest meeting recorded in the minute book 
was held at Norfolk House on the 1oth of February, 1871. In 
common with all the world, we had heard of the deputation to 
the Holy Father to present an address to His Holiness and a 
protest against the sacrilegious invasion of the Pontifical States. 
We knew that the deputation had been originated and carried 
out by the Union; and we had augured well for the future of a 

* Quis despexit dies parvos? (Zach. iv. 10.) He is speaking of the beginning of 
the restoration of the Temple. 
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society which commenced its course by so Catholic and so loyal 
an act. For, indeed, that deputation to Rome is one of the 
brightest links in the grand chain of our English Catholic 
traditions. The excellence of the address itself, the promptness 
with which it was presented, and the personnel of the deputation, 
formed a noble combination. And if this first act of the Union 
had been its only act, the Union would have been entitled to the 
thanks of all Catholics. 

But the Union was founded “to promote all Catholic 
interests,” as well as to promote “especially the restoration of 
the Holy Father to his lawful sovereign rights.” Englishmen are 
commonly supposed to inherit the right of grumbling at what is 
done for them and in their name, and it is, perhaps, a natural 
compensation for the fogs of our atmosphere. In one of Steele’s 
plays, he makes an undertaker complain of one of his mutes 
that the better he paid him for looking sad the more cheerful he 
became. The trueborn Briton may be said never to be more 
perfectly content than when plenty of cause is given him for 
grumbling. We fail to discover any lack of this patriotic 
characteristic among ourselves, and it is not, therefore, surprising 
that voices should have been raised asking what the Catholic 
Union was about. We shall quote from a document lying before 
us what we conceive to be a fair specimen of the sort of 
complaints to which we refer in the case of the Union— 
convinced as we are that we can in no way injure it by so 
doing : 

As men had seen so grand and public a proof of the loyalty of the Union to 
the Holy See, they also looked for decided and public proofs of the care of the 
Union for our interests at home. But for some time it was even difficult to 
obtain any information at all about the Union. Not much, if anything, could 
be learned from those columns of the Catholic newspapers which are given 
to advertisements and reports. If the searcher after knowledge of what the 
Union was doing, having failed to inform himself through the usual channels, 
made inquiries amongst his private friends, very few of them knew anything 
at all about it. All had heard of it; but what it was doing they could not 
say. And amongst their private friends there were many who took an 
interest in Catholic questions who admitted the necessity of an organization, 
who said that something ought to be done, but that the Union ought not to 
do it. And some of these men were members of the Union. This was a 


little puzzling ; for to the want of publicity wa$ being added something 
uncertain, if not mysterious, as to the object and proper work of the Union. 


To these complaints others are added as to the apparent 
inactivity of the Union during the two last Sessions of Parlia- 
ment; complaints which are sufficiently answered by the Report 
to which we have already referred. But supposing these com- 
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plaints to be true, do they not turn just upon those weaknesses 
and difficulties which beset all works of the kind of which we are 
speaking, at their outset ? And is it not better rather to consider 
whether something may not be gained by considering the evils 
which may result from a want of attention to such friendly 
criticism as may well be at the bottom of such language as that 
which we have quoted, than to treat it with contempt? Take, 
for instance, the want of efficiency which comes from the simple 
absence of publicity. If the Union is not well kept before their 
eyes, Catholics in general will know little about it. It has been 
formed to promote all Catholic interests, especially the resto- 
ration of the Holy Father to his sovereign rights. All, therefore, 
concerned in those interests should know something of the body 
which has charge of them. The constitution of the Union, the 
leading men in it, what it proposes to do, what it is actually 
doing, should be known to all. At least, all should have the 
means of obtaining information on these heads. Those who wish 
to make use of the Union should be able to know when, where, 
and to whom to apply in order to avail themselves of its services. 
The Union should be subject to the criticism of the public, a 
criticism which might be useful, and certainly would not be 
hostile. Let us look at the past. The only two other Catholic 
societies which during the last forty years have undertaken 
anything like political agitation have been the Catholic Institute 
and the Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Both 
these two societies pursued a very different course to that 
adopted by the Union. In the earliest stages of their existence 
everything was known about them, what they were founded for,. 
who were their members, who formed the governing body, and 
what they were doing. The consequence was the Institute in its. 
comparatively long career, and the Association of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury in its very short one, rendered important services to 
Catholics, not only in Great Britain itself, but in various parts 
of the British Empire. Now may we not respectfully submit to 
the members of the Union that the Catholics of the British 
Empire are not sufficiently acquainted with the objects for which 
it was founded, who the members are, who the governing body, 
and what it has done and is doing? And ignorance in these 
matters is one chief reason, if not the only one, why the Union 
has not rendered more active service. Before the Association of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury had been in existence six months, its 
services had been frequently made use of both at home and 
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abroad. It had within that time actively interfered for the 
redress of grievances, and it had interfered with success. The 
Association had made itself known in our most distant colonies. 
It had, by a representation to the home authorities, relieved a 
grievance under which Catholics in the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were suffering. It may be doubted whether, if the Catholics of 
York had a grievance to complain of, their first thought would 
be to apply to the Union. They would have to find out first 
whether it was one which the Union would take up. They 
should be able to write to the secretary and address their letter. 
Is the secretary known, and where are the offices of the Union ? 
Now there can be no reason for this want of publicity, which to 
a certain extent seems to imply mystery. There is nothing that 
requires hiding about the Union. The members of it are the 
very men who ought to engage in such an undertaking. They 
are all men sincerely attached to the Church, men of goodwill, 
anxious to do all that they can in their sphere. Many of them 
are men of energy, men of the highest position and of the best 
talent. They are united together for the noblest of objects, the 
promotion of Catholic interests. A combination such as this 
need not hide its head. 

It could hardly be expected that what may be called this 
“want of ostentation” about the Union should not produce reports 
and surmises of all sorts, which are only now worth remembering 
as evidences of the interest generally taken in the object for 
which this organization had been commenced. All these surmises 
might have been predicted beforehand. First it was thought that 
the Union was declining under the influence of that potent 
solution, from the effects of which the Association of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury twenty years ago, in the prime of its youth, 
beauty, and strength, languished and died—it was thought that the 
Union was being dissolved in disunion. This idea happily turned 
out to be false. There had been a few differences, but they were 
never the cause of great alarm. They have now completely 
vanished, and they probably arose from disputes more about 
words than about things. Then it was supposed there were 
flaws in the composition of the body. It was said that there 
was a great want of young blood in the Union, or rather that 
the young blood was not disposed to be very active in the 
Catholic cause, and that therefore the organization showed a 
want of life and vigour. It was said that the men chiefly 
engaged in the management were the same men who took a 
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lead in our affairs five and twenty years ago. These men 
showed the same goodwill as ever; but then they were in a 
different period of existence in regard to vigour, health, and 
occupations. They were not able to work as they used to 
work. And it was added that the younger men did not show 
an inclination to work as much as they might have done. As 
to this, we content ourselves for the present with the observation 
that while the presence of older men is absolutely necessary in 
order to impart weight and authority and discretion, the assist- 
ance of the younger men is equally wanted to infuse energy, and 
we will even add enthusiasm. And one of the things most 
wanted amongst us is enthusiasm governed by discretion. Other 
dark surmises pointed to hindrances from without. The Union 
did not move faster because, as some very deepsighted critics 
observed, with an ominous shake of their heads, there was “a 
spoke in the wheel.” We may perhaps pause to inquire why 
the fact that a wheel should have a spoke in it should be the 
foundation of a proverbial saying which signifies some external 
impediment, as it might be imagined that a wheel without a 
spoke would not be very serviceable. As far as the Union is 
concerned, if there are any spokes in its wheel, they are certainly 
not such as to prevent the members from dragging their machine 
along the rough road of political agitation. It appears from 
the Report that all four wheels are quite capable of turning, 
so that it may be permitted us to think that the old English 
plan of a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether, will 
keep them moving. We cannot imagine any real opposition to 
the activity of the Union on the part of any who have the 
means of impeding such activity, inasmuch as such opposition, 
if based on any principle, would involve the hindering of all free 
action on the part of the Catholic movement in England. 

We pass on without further comment to a brief consideration 
in detail of the Report of the Union, now before us. It tells us 
first of the foundation of the Union. And here we cannot praise 
too highly those who commenced the work. Even without the 
peculiar calls of the day, an organization of English Catholics to 
promote Catholic interests was what we really wanted, and have 
wanted for some time past. For since the untimely death of the 
Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury there has been none. 
No doubt it was a wise thing to allow some years to pass after 
the collapse of the Association before attempting another com- 
bination. Its failure is enough to prove that Catholic laymen 
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could work together very well in any matter upon which they 
were united in opinion, but not in an association in which a 
variety of questions would cause sooner or later a difference of 
opinion. Hence, when a matter came on in which it was 
absolutely necessary to do something, like the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill in 1851, a committee was formed, and the Catholics 
were united fro hac vice, all combined action being strictly 
limited to the one question before them. And it must be 
confessed that on many occasions during twenty years, this 
system answered admirably, and the Catholics of Great Britain 
acted nobly and did their duty well. But still a temporary 
organization was wanting in many of the advantages possessed 
by a permanent union. It was only the more strikingly im- 
portant questions that received general attention. Many matters ~ 
of greater or less importance were left to the action of individuals 
or altogether neglected.* Other evils arising from the want of 
an association are that private individuals sometimes play at 
cross purposes with each other; they are influenced by political 
party connections, and for fear of embarrassing their friends will 
endanger a Catholic interest. In short, these occasional unions 
very inadequately supplied what was wanted in defence of our 
rights. But nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
disruption .of the Association of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
During this time some change must have taken place in the 
state of English Catholics, and unless we are much mistaken, 
we are more likely to find a sufficient number united now than 
we were five and twenty years ago. And most heartily do we 
hope that the members of this Union will be able to make that 
personal sacrifice of opinion which may be necessary to remain 
united in all important matters. 

The Deputation to the Holy Father holds, as it deserves, 
the first and most prominent place in the Report. We have 
already spoken of this notable event in our history. It is so 
interesting a subject of thought, and so well worthy of being 
kept in remembrance, that we regret that a full and detailed 
account of the proceedings has not been recorded in the first 
Report of the Union. 

The next matter mentioned in the Report is the Zccle- 
siastical Titles Act Repeal. The Report gives a clear and 


* Here we are forcibly reminded of the gratitude we owe to Mr. Riley, who, 
single handed, did for our soldiers and sailors, what should have been done by a 
Catholic union. 
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interesting account of the bill of 1851, of its repeal, and the 
practical results of the legislation upon it, and after alluding to 
the signal services rendered by Mr. Hope Scott when the 
repealing bill was in progress, it adds—“ The Council of the 
Union, then in its infancy, interested themselves in the same 
object.” 

The next thing mentioned in the Report is the Fubilee of 
the Holy Father. On the 16th of June the members of 
the Union assisted at a solemn Ze Deum in the proCathedral, 
and on the 21st of June sent a message of congratulation to 
His Holiness. The Report gives the message and the answer. 

The next heading in the Report is Lunatic Asylums. It 
appears that an alteration of the law is necessary in order to 
remove a grievance under which Catholics in lunatic asylums are 
suffering. The attention of the committee was drawn to this 
subject by Mr. Billington Booth, of Preston, who had “elicited 
from the law officers of the Crown a clear statement of the law 
as its exists.” And the Report adds—“ The committee are 
taking the subject into their consideration.” The Union has 
here a matter in which its exertions may prove very useful to a 
class who are able to do nothing for themselves. We trust 
the Committee will diligently pursue the matter, and that next 
year they will be able to report, either success, or that they have 
done all in their power to ensure it. 

The Formation of Registration Societies comes next in 
the Report. The Union adopted the rules of the Chelsea 
Catholic Registration Society, and recommended them as a 
model for the formation of similar organizations. “A paper 
on Registration Societies was drawn up and forwarded to the 
heads of every mission in the country.” This was at least a 
good beginning. We should have been very glad to know 
whether that good beginning has been followed up by any other 
steps taken to establish the Registration Societies. 

The Convent Question comes next in order, and an interesting 
history of it from the time of Mr. Newdegate’s motion for a 
select Committee in 1870 is given. The portion of it which we 
are concerned with here is the last paragraph, which refers to 
the Bill brought in by Mr. Newdegate in the course of the last 
Session, and runs as follows— 


The Council, as soon as this measure had been announced, took steps to 
oppose it. The committee appointed (Feb. 22, 1872) to deal with the subject 
made an appeal to the Government, and strongly urged that the first reading 
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of the bill should be resisted. The Government, however, declined to take 
this step. From communication with various Members of Parliament whose 
opinions are adverse to Mr. Newdegate, it appeared that there was a general 
disinclination to take the unusual course of rejecting the first reading of a 
bill proposed by a Member of long standing. Under the circumstances no 
division was taken on the first reading, but several Catholic members 
announced their determination to oppose the further progress of the bill. It 
stands for a second reading in the present month of June, 1872, and your 
Council will spare no effort to secure its defeat. 


That this Convent question was one which the Union took 
really to heart we well know. It could not be otherwise. We 
suppose that there is not one member of the Union with whom 
this matter is not a personal question, for what concerns a sister 
or a daughter or other relations who may be dear if not near, is 
a personal question. If there be any member of the Union who 
has no relative in a convent, his own feelings as a Christian 
gentleman would cause him to resent and resist the slightest 
insult, the smallest injury, to those whose character ought to be, 
and is, above suspicion. We are not surprised, therefore, that 
the Council, as soon as this measure had been announced, “ took 
steps to oppose it, and strongly urged upon the Government 
that the first reading of the bill should be resisted.” But no 
division was taken upon the first reading, because amongst 
several Members of Parliament whose opinions are adverse to 
Mr. Newdeégate (and we conclude that Protestant members are 
here meant), there was a disinclination to take the unusual 
course of rejecting the first reading of a bill proposed by a 
member of long standing. 

The feeling here spoken of among members of Parliament 
may be in ordinary cases an admirable guide for action; but if 
there is one thing more than another which it is important for 
us to show to the world as regards this matter, it is that we feel 
this to be no case for ordinary courtesy. We cannot help thinking 
that united and determined action on the part of the Catholics of 
England would have considerably weakened if not destroyed the 
disinclination. And we feel sure that such a union would have 
caused all the Catholic members to go into the lobby against 
the introduction of the bill. To oppose the first reading of a 
bill brought in by a member of long standing may be unusual, 
but to bring in a bill which casts a stigma upon innocent and 
heroic women is, thank God, except in Mr. Newdegate, unusual 
too. Hypercourtesy is not to be shown to a man who announces 
that he is about to strike a woman. Mr. Newdegate is, we have 
been told, considered by his friends and acquaintance as “a 
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thorough gentleman.” Taking the honourable gentleman at the 
estimation of his friends, we maintain that that custom of not 
opposing a first reading moved by a member of long standing is 
not one of the laws of the Medes and Persians. It may have 
exceptions. It may happen that the course to be pursued should 
depend, not upon the character of the member, but upon the 
character of the bill he introduces.. And it may even be that if 
the long standing of the member finds its parallel in the long 
standing of his offensive conduct, a reason for opposing him 
might be found in the very thing which has induced his amiable 
friends to smooth the way before his feet. But whatever course 
the Protestant members may have considered themselves obliged 
to pursue, we cannot but regret that the Catholic members did 
not oppose the first reading. It must have been expected by 
all, Protestants as well as Catholics, that they would do so. 
For what choice is there, when the alternative is between 
courtesy to our nuns and courtesy to Mr. Newdegate ; between 
standing before religious women to prevent another insult from 
the unchivalrous member for North Warwickshire, and retiring 
from before him, that he and others may level other blows in 
other speeches against those whom we love and respect? If 
every Catholic member had voted against the introduction of 
the bill it would have been a grand protest against the vilifiers 
of our convents, and we should have commanded the respect of 
the whole country. 

Mr. Newdegate’s bill, as our readers are aware, has, in 
consequence of a press of business in the House, been aban- 
doned for a time. We trust that next year a more united and 
persevering opposition to the introduction of the bill, should 
Mr. Newdegate again bring it forward, will prove to the Catholic 
world what we English Catholics, at least, think both of the bill 
and of its promoter. 

Under the head of Correspondence with Foreign Unions, 
we are told of a good work which the Union assisted by 
sending one thousand francs to the “Societa degli Interessi 
Catholici,” in Rome. This gift was sent in consequence of a 
letter from the Marquis Patrizi, “detailing the difficulties against © 
which the Catholic Schools in Rome have to contend.” This 
connection with other Unions is one great excellence in the 
Catholic Union which no former political association amongst 
English, Catholics could boast of. 

The Prison Ministers Bill occupies the next place in 
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the Report. “The Council, deeming it highly expedient to 
watch the Prison Ministers Bill (we quote from the Report), 
appointed a subcommittee for that purpose. It was decided 
that the following petition, signed by the Council, should be 
presented to Parliament.” The petition is set out at length, 
and this is all that is reported on the subject. The loss of this 
bill has caused universal regret amongst Catholics. They do 
not clearly understand why the bill was dropped. Was it from 
bad management, or from supposed policy, that it was not pressed: 
this Session? Do the Catholic Members of Parliament take as 
much interest in the subject as they did? And if they do not, 
is it their own fault, or is it the fault of English Catholics 
themselves ? We remember looking day after day in the 
Parliamentary reports for the petitions for and against the bill. 
During some wecks, we think, there were many petitions pre- 
sented against the bill, and some, or certainly a very few, in 
favour of it. If we remember rightly, the petition which the 
Catholics of London eventually signed a few days before the 
measure was abandoned for this year was not the same petition 
as had been signed by the Council of the Union. 

Those who may remember the presentation of the address 
from the Catholic Laity to Cardinal Wiseman in December, 1850, 
when His‘Eminence had been some weeks in England after the 
establishment of the hierarchy, will remember also how the next 
morning we were greeted with the name of “lagging enthusiasts.” 
But if we were lagging in those days, what are we now? Have 
the two and twenty years which have elapsed since that time 
taught us what, considering we are Englishmen, we ought not 
to be slow to learn, that, to work well, we must work with 
persevering energy and in a businesslike way ? 

The Report concludes as follows-— 

The Council are now actively engaged in investigating many grievances 
seriously affecting Catholic interests. Among the rest may be mentioned 
Religious Ministration in the Navy, Pauper Education, and the Scotch 


Education Bill. 

In conclusion, the Council are making strenuous efforts to spread the 
organization as much as possible, and confidently trust next year to be ina 
position to carry out many of the objects which English Catholics have most 


at heart. 


We hope that in the next Report we shall be told the result 
of the investigation into those two important matters which are 
called above “ Religious Ministration in the Navy” and “ Pauper 
Education.” And even if the Council of the Union shall not 
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be able to report success, they will do much good by exposing 
to view what they may have discovered, and by telling us what 
demands they intend in consequence to make. With regard to 
the “Scotch Education Bill,” the time has passed for investiga- 
tion with a view to any alteration in the measure ; but questions 
may arise out of the bill as passed, in which the Catholic Union 
may render good service to our fellow Catholics across the 
Border. We therefore hope that the Council will not finally 
‘shelve this question. If the Union should be able to be of 
use jn this matter, we think it should be the more ready to 
move, considering that during the past year it did not perhaps 
do all that it might have done while the bill was going through 
its different stages. That the Union intended to be of active 
service, and that it began to carry its intention into execution, 
there is good proof; but it has been said that when some of the 
most important clauses were being discussed in Committee, and 
divisions were being taken, Catholic Members of Parliament 
were left without sufficient instructions. They were begging 
for information, but could not get it. They were ready to vote 
as they were asked, but they were sometimes at a loss into which 
lobby to go, and we believe in some instances retired altogether 
from the division, simply because they had no means of knowing 
what the Catholics of Great Britain wished them to do. 

It is a matter of great pleasure to know that the Council is 
“‘making strenuous efforts to spread the organization.” The 
more it is extended the better. But we would strongly recom- 
mend the Council to give their first and most strenuous effort 
to the completion of the organization at headquarters. It must 
be well and efficiently worked in London, if we are to hope for 
success either here or in the country. 

We have now noticed all the different heads of the Report. 
We have not, however, noticed all that the Union has done. 
For since the Report was published, the great meeting at Willis’ 
Rooms, on the 11th of July, has been held to protest against the 
persecution of the religious orders in Prussia and Italy. Though 
this meeting will form not the least pleasing chapter of the next 
Report, it would ill become us to omit a notice of it now. In 
the first place, the fact of that meeting having taken place 
enables us to end, as we have begun, our remarks on what 
the Union has done with unqualified praise. All English 
Catholics will join us in thanking the Union for that noble 
demonstration in a matter with which we are so closely con- 
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nected, and in which we most naturally take so much interest. 
The notices of that meeting in the public journals showed how 
it had been understood and appreciated. The attempt in some 
quarters to take away its character as an expression of lay 
opinion only served to bring into greater prominence the feature 
it was intended to hide. There never was a freer expression of 
lay opinion than found utterance on that occasion. Under every 
aspect—and there are more ways of looking at it than one—it 
was a meeting of which we English Catholics may be justly 
proud. 

We now leave what the Union has done, and we leave it with 
thankfulness and hope. We certainly owe a debt of gratitude 
to those who have begun the organization and preserved it in 
existence, and though the progress of the Union may have been 
slow, we see in its movements, unless we are much mistaken, 
proof that its advance has been also sure. 

But our remarks would not be complete unless we were to 
point out some of those things which appear to us to be wanting 
to the Union in order that it may be really efficient. In the 
first place, the Union should have an office in some respectable 
and convenient street. The office of the Union should be as 
well known to the Catholics of the British Empire as the office 
of the Poor School Committee is to the Catholics of Great 
Britain. It should be in a business quarter. That there should 
be a businesslike air about it is essential. The rooms of the 
Union should not be taken in one of those regions into which 
when a practical man turns, a feeling of disappointment comes 
over him, and he says to himself, “Is it possible that business 
can be transacted here?” Any member of the Union who can 
remember the beautiful rooms of the Association of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, in the Adelphi, would not be satisfied with any- 
thing less appropriate than they were. In the next place, there 
should be a paid secretary or paid under secretary, and the 
secretary or secretaries should be thoroughly acquainted with 
all the details of every matter that the Union has for the time 
being in hand. They should know everything in relation to 
Catholic affairs which time and opportunities teach to energetic 
men. They should be able to give information to inquiries in 
those Catholic interests which the Union is established to 
promote. 

Then again there should be, perhaps there are, frequent 
meetings of at least a quorum of the Council. These men 
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would form practically an acting committee. If the present 
rules of the Union do not facilitate a committee of this kind, 
they should be adapted to the formation of one. For it is 
necessary that some few members should have those powers 
which are usually given to an acting committee when the 
Council from which it is chosen is a large one. There should 
also be a committee formed of the members who are lawyers, 
and matters involving mere legal questions, as for instance the 
legal effect of a bill, should be referred to them. The Union, its 
objects, its officers, its office, should be constantly advertized, so 
that any one may easily know about what and where to apply 
in case of need. If this were the case, many zealous Catholics 
would, like Mr. Booth of Preston, avail themselves of the 
valuable services of a few determined men in London. 

The Report of the Union should be widely circulated. To 
do this would be well worth the expense incurred. We strongly 
advise that the last Report, with a few simple additions, be sent 
to many of the laity and to all the clergy. We say with a few 
additions. For some of the most practical information which is 
wanted about the Union is not to be found in the Report. 
There is not a single name either of person or of place men- 
tioned from beginning to end. We mean, of course, names 
which identify. There is, indeed, the name and address of the 
printer in small letters inside the wrapper, but we do not 
suppose it was the intention of the member who got up the 
Report to give so remote a clue to the fersonnel and local 
habitation of the Union. We believe the Report to be 
authentic, and therefore we have noticed it—but it is certainly 
not authenticated. 

We left it to be inferred in a former part of this article that 
we might revert to the question of the want of young blood in 
the Union. It may be partially true that our young men 
generally do not throw themselves into the work of promoting 
Catholic interests as much as they might. But their want of 
activity in this respect need not proceed from indifference in 
matters affecting religion and the Church. Mischief may be 
done when the over zealous attribute such indifference to our 
Catholic young men. We all know that it is sometimes very 
easy to bring about what is desired by the spreading a report 
that it is going to be done. In the same way indifference may 
be produced by constantly charging its existence. Want of 
interest and of energy in the management of our affairs, which 
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is apparent amongst the younger portion of our community, 
may proceed quite as much from a want of knowledge of their 
importance in political action, and from a defect in their 
education which has left them unprepared to take part in 
public affairs, as from anything else. There has not been, and 
there is not, enough wholesome ambition amongst us. It is a 
great mistake for our young men to suppose that they are not 
wanted to take a part in promoting Catholic interests. They 
are wanted for the reason we have assigned in a former part of 
this article. Any suggestion that might deter them from coming 
manfully forward would be unreasonable, and might prove very 
injurious in the succeeding generation. They have the best of 
causes to engage in; they have a noble example set them by 
one of themselves, whom they must universally respect ; they 
can render most important aid ; they can help in the work with 
only a trifling sacrifice of business or of pleasure, and the 
position of their children in the Catholic world depends upon 
their own conduct now. 

They certainly have received every encouragement to unite 
for the common good. The Holy Father has repeatedly 
expressed his approbation of the various *societies which have 
been established in different parts of the world to promote the 
same objects as our Catholic Union of Great Britain. At the 
opening of the Congress of the German Catholic Associations 
which was held at Mayence last year, a letter was read from 
His Holiness expressing his great satisfaction at the mecting, 
and giving it his blessing. We read in the 7ad/et of the 6th of 
July last that the Catholic Associations of Italy were forming 
themselves into a collective organization, and had held, under 
the shadow of St. Peter's, a meeting of delegates from all the 
principal towns in Italy. To a deputation from Ireland the Pope 
spoke of the necessity of persevering action on the part of the 
laity. But what comes more home to us in England, and what 
it is impossible for us to pass over as though it contained mere 
idle words, is the answer of the Holy Father to our own 
deputation. We quote the words to which we wish to draw 
special attention. 


I have prayed to St. Gregory to suggest to me the words that I should say 
to you this morning. There are two things: I pray you to be always united ; 
let your impulse and energy be united with the impulse and energy which is 
manifested throughout the Catholic world. As at the beginning of the 
Catholic religion, Credentium crat cor unum et anima una, so 1 beseech you 
to be always united one with another. I charge you to say this to your 
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Bishops: be united—the Bishops with you, and you with the Bishops. If 
any one lags behind, it must be made known, in order that I may suggest to 
him to reunite himself to the rest, and to march against the enemies of 
religion and of the Church. It is not now a political war, a battle against 
Governments which we have to wage; but we have even to maintain the 
rights of truth, the rights of religion, the rights which Jesus Christ has given 
us. Union then, my dear children, is necessary. Courage is also necessary, 
the courage to speak up for and defend the rights of the Church, to defend 
them against her enemies, who make war upon her here in Italy and else- 
where. And this war is not made only against the Pope; there are many 
who will have nothing more to do with Jesus Christ, nor with the Blessed 
Virgin. In such a warfare let us unite all our efforts, and the gates of hell 
shall never prevail—forte inferi non prevalebunt. 


To these words of the Universal Bishop, it is with the 
greatest satisfaction that we add, as their natural sequel, the 
words of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in this country, at 
the meeting in Willis’ Rooms, on the 16th of July, His Grace 
the Archbishop said (we quote from the Zad/et)— 

He saw this great mecting of the laity with great satisfaction, because 
in this age, which Lord Denbigh had called one of shams, and which he 
would call one of superstitions, they had given a formal and sufficient 
contradiction to a superstition which seemed to hang in the air of England, 
and to be received by the most intelligent journalists—namely, that the 
Catholic laity of England were unable to go alone. . . . Pointing to the 
action of the Catholic laity of England when they stood together on a former 
occasion, under the presidency of His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, to resist 
aggression upon the education of their poor children, he expressed his belief 
that there were clearsighted men who knew that the Catholic laity were on fire 
quite as much as the clergy at the treatment which the Church had received. 
He came to speak at the end of the meeting simply because he would not 
that any should say that the English laity were acting without those with 
whom they are so intimately connected, that not all the power in the world 
could divide them one from the other. 


These words are the echo which England sends back to the 
Vatican. About them there is, and there can be, no mistake. 

Before we conclude this portion of our remarks, there is a 
matter to which we wish to call special attention. In these 
days when clergy and laity are called upon by the highest 
authorities to be united, any element of disunion should if 
possible be discarded. There is a question which should be 
finally set at rest, and we shall only be too happy if we can 
in our humble way assist in laying the ghost. Some time 
during the last two years there were heard amongst us whispers 
that the action of the laity in matters affecting religion—that 
is, in those matters which they have been asked by the Holy 
Father and our Archbishop to interest themselves in—that this 
action would lead to what certain nervous people chose to 
designate as “Charles Butlerism.” It may be necessary to 
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explain what this term means. In the struggle for Emancipation, 
it was a matter of controversy amongst English Catholics, how 
far we should go in making concessions to the Government 
as the price of the Relief Act. A large proportion of the Catholic 
nobility and gentry stood on one side, and the illustrious Bishop 
Milner, backed by a faithful few, stood on the other. The 
champion of the Church was victorious. Now, it happened 
that amongst those who were opposed to Dr. Milner was 
Mr. Charles Butler, who had distinguished himself in the field 
of literature, and was the most learned lawyer of his day. We 
are so sure that there is no one who would for a moment 
suspect us of any leaning towards the opinions of Mr. Butler 
on the great Catholic question, that we are able to write on 
this subject with more freedom than we should otherwise deem 
prudent. Charles Butler was not, strictly speaking, the leader 
of that large portion of the laity with which he acted. He 
was more properly their spokesman and their adviser, not as 
to the principles they should hold, but as to the practical way 
of carrying them into effect. On the contrary, Bishop Milner 
was in every respect the leader of those who were on the side 
of the Church. He taught them what «to think as well as 
what to do. The origin of that spirit which animated the 
party of which Mr. Butler formed one, was, we can little doubt, 
in the education they had received. They had all either been 
brought up in Gallican France, or they had been the first 
inmates of our Colleges in England, when on the breaking 
out of the great French Revolution preceptors and scholars 
returned home from their exile abroad. These men were not 
what could be termed Gallicans, but still they had been to 
some extent affected by Gallicanism. Such we believe to be 
the origin of the spirit of the party. An occasion presented 
itself which was of all others the very one to fan into a flame 
the unsuspected fire. This was “the Catholic Question,” as 
it was called. In this term may be included the whole course of 
that agitation, which began in Parliament in the days of Pitt 
and ended by the Act of Emancipation. By stretching Gallican 
principles a little farther than they had been accustomed to 
do, Catholic noblemen could have obtained their seats in the 
House of Lords, and our gentry could have become candidates 
for the House of Commons. The temptation was no doubt 
great. Many yielded, but all their efforts were in vain; the 
determined Bishop fought a good fight, and the Church in 
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England preserved her rights intact. Our readers will now 
perhaps better understand us when we say that the spirit 
which guided the men who opposed Dr. Milner was originated 
in the party and in each member of it, and was not in Mr. Butler 
alone. And therefore we think, considering that learned gentle- 
man was, apart from his action in “the Catholic Question,” one 
of the most justly distinguished men whom our schools have 
produced since the Reformation, it is not quite becoming to 
fix all the odium of the unsound principle upon his one name. 

It is not so easy to give a name to the spirit we have been 
speaking of. It was not pure Gallicanism, and it was not 
peculiar to Mr. Butler. It was a kind of British Cisalpineism. 
But whatever it may be called, it is in itself a mere matter 
of history. It has been dead and buried long ago, never to 
rise again. The cause of it has long since ceased to exist ; 
the occasion of it will never recur. There is as much danger 
of the English Catholics taking up Arianism for the first time, 
as of their relapsing into the error we have been speaking of. 
Whether our successors will call themselves by some fanciful 
name or other, we cannot tell, for we cannot see into futurity. 
But of one thing we feel very sure—Englishmen will never 
again call themselves “Protesting Catholic Dissenters.” But 
the spirit was not deeply rooted ; that it was a very short lived 
plant, is proved beyond all shadow of doubt. His Grace the 
Archbishop speaking in Willis’ Rooms of the English Catholic 
gentlemen said (we again quote the Zad/et)—“In fidelity to 
the Holy See, and in attachment to their Pastors, there was 
no laity in the world which exceeded them.” Yes, we have 
always believed this. It is a pleasure to repeat the words, 
and in repeating them we prove what we said, that the bad 
spirit had a very transitory existence. Search the world over 
and you will not find a body of men more sincerely attached 
to the Holy See, more obedient to the Church, than the fathers 
of our present Catholic countrymen; and they are the sons of 
the members of the Cisalpine Club. 

But if there be no danger of a return to Cisalpineism, there 
is a danger of falling into something worse, if our young men 
should be deterred by a vain phantom from interesting them- 
selves in Catholic affairs. Prevent them from taking their 
share in questions touching on religion when their help as 
subjects of a free country would be most useful, and you will 
make them indifferent to such questions. From being indif- 
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ferent in these matters, the steps are few to indifference in 
religion generally. If any be inclined to deter our young 
men from the course their fathers have trod, let the example 
of other countries scare them from so fatal a mistake. 

Whenever a minority is unjustly treated, and is determined 
to assert, at least, if not enforce, its rights, the mainspring of its 
action always has been found, and will always be found, in 
the leader of the party. We have experienced this in our 
own English Catholic affairs. To the leadership of the late 
Mr. Langdale we owed almost everything of a politico-religious 
character which was creditable to us during the last thirty 
years of his life. On various occasions and in various ways we 
have acted in union, and we were always united by him. He 
was essentially the motive power amongst us. And it is with 
much pleasure we have learned that what he did for us will, 
before very long, be given to the world, in a book which is now 
being prepared by one who well appreciated Mr. Langdale’s 
worth, who worked for many years along with him, who knows 
as well as any other man in England the history of Catholics 
since the Reformation, and who adds a thorough knowledge of 
‘the difference between theory and practice in the management 
of affairs to’the many other qualities which have obtained for 
him the privilege of being intrusted with the work. : 

Since Mr. Langdale left us the absence of his influence has 
been grievously felt. Why had Mr. Langdale such influence ? 
He combined all those qualities which are necessary in a leader 
of us English Catholics in our present condition. Of late years 
we have not been groaning under fetters like those which galled 
our fathers, and which it required the strength of the great 
O'Connell to strike from our limbs in the face of the tyrants 
who had riveted the iron. We have suffered, no doubt, but our 
demands have been only corollaries to the Act of Emancipation. 
A firm, bold, and persevering assertion of our rights is all that 
has been required, and all that we now want. <A man of strong 
faith and goodwill, determined to persevere in the right path, 
will lead the Catholics of England. Some trouble and labour, 
though not much of the latter, will be required. Our leader 
should be thoroughly interested in his work ; he should have a 
watchful eye; he should be a businesslike man himself, or at 
least know where to go to get things done in a businesslike way. 
Ability for the work, a devotion to the work, prudence, deter- 
‘mination, and perseverance in carrying it out—these are the 
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qualifications we require. Surely it should not be difficult to 
find a leader. 

And yet we sometimes hear it said that we have no leader. 
And up to the last year or so it was strictly true that we had 
none. Nor can it be said that at the present time we have one 
who stands in the same position that Mr. Langdale did. But 
Mr. Langdale had gained his position by years of service, and 
no one of those who had worked with him succeeded him in the 
post he had occupied. One, indeed, who as a young man had 
begun a career of usefulness which promised well for the future, 
was taken from us. By the death of Mr. Stonor we English 
Catholics lost a sincere and conscientious man, a trusty friend, 
and one who had the will and the power to serve us well. But it 
was God’s will that he should be no longer amongst us, and he 
was taken to receive the reward of a virtuous life. No apology 
is needed for having introduced Mr. Stonor’s name. We could 
not have written as we have done in this article without a tribute 
to his memory. 

We have said that up to the last year or two it was strictly 
true that we had no leader, thus implying that it was not so true 
now. And it happens as a happy coincidence that since the 
above lines were penned we have received a decided proof that 
it is no longer true to say that we have no leader. The meeting 
at Willis’ Rooms, to which we have already referred, was sum- 
moned by the President of the Catholic Union. No one, of 
course, could ever doubt that the President of the Catholic 
Union, whoever he might be, should also be considered as the 
leader of the English Catholics. But during the twelve months 
previous to the calling of the meeting in Willis’ Rooms there 
existed an idea that a praiseworthy reserve in consequence of 
youth prevented the President from taking that prominent 
position amongst us, which it was necessary that some one 
should do. We may be allowed to say that in this very motive 
for not entering upon more active leadership we saw an addi- 
tional reason for its assumption. It is as old as Solomon, that 
the want of age in years is not always a bar to the respect and 
confidence which is due to age. Fair fame will supply the 
deficiency ; and when fair fame is united to an ancient name, 
and when two such marks of distinction are joined to the other 
qualities which we most desire in a leader, the Catholics of 
England would be as pleased to see all reserve cast aside, as 
they have been pleased to see in the object of their choice the 
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good results of the care of those who have brought him up for 
the high position in which he stands. To be at the head of the 
English Catholic laity in these days and to represent them is 
a position in which there is some trouble and labour, great 
responsibility, with its accompanying anxiety, and also great 
honour. Any one might covet the honour and respect which 
were given to Mr. Langdale, both in public and in private. The 
position is one which no doubt entails much sacrifice. Pleasure 
and ease, convenience, human respect, have sometimes to be 
cast aside. There is the worry of political work, there are 
annoyances petty and great, there are disappointments. There 
are many sources of mortification no doubt, but all this is an 
insignificant price for a man to pay for the purchase of that 
enviable lot, that it may be said of him, at the end of a well 
spent life, that a high position in life and a good education have 
placed him in critical times at the head of the Catholics of 
England, and that by the help of God, to the best of his power, 
he has done his duty. 

Our readers will readily believe that if any portion of this 
article has been written in an apparently critical spirit, that it 
has not been so done because we think Jightly of the Union. 
On the contrary, if we are open to any remark of that description 
it arises from the importance we attach to the organization, and 
the anxiety which all Catholics must feel to see it work well. 
There are defects in the way we English Catholics manage our 
affairs, and it is as well that we should see them, in order that 
we may correct them. The fact is, that we do not know our 
own strength ; we do not appreciate as we should, and therefore 
we do not make use of, the means by which other bodies of 
Englishmen who have special interests to protect, maintain 
their rights and enforce their claims. We are also liable, as 
others are, to be influenced by political opinions, and therefore 
sometimes strongly tempted to sacrifice Catholic interests to 
party feeling. This is a delicate matter. It is not so easy in 
every case to determine which is the best course, whether to 
abandon for the time the party we are accustomed to act with 
because they threaten us with injury, or to support them because 
in the long run we believe them to be our best friends. But 
whenever we shall be accustomed to work well together amongst 
ourselves, we shall have acquired a Catholic public opinion on 
most questions, and a system of action which will smooth many 
difficulties. If we may borrow an expression much in fashion 
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lately, we want “educating.” And the result of our education 
should be that in all those matters which hold the first place in 
our estimation as Catholics, we may act as any other class of 
our fellow countrymen would act when selfinterest prompts them 
to act together. In the assertion of our rights, in the publication 
of our case to the world, in the use of meetings, and the right of 
petitions, through the press, by the influence of our political 
support, by the still greater influence which the knowledge of 
our union must have on those who do not belong to us, in all 
these things we should, by means of an efficient organization, 
make ourselves felt to the utmost of our power. 

Before we conclude, there is one defect amongst us to which 
we think it well to call special attention. We are a small 
minority ; and the consequence of this is, that when our fellow 
countrymen, or a large portion of them, are united against us, 
we have little chance of obtaining what we want. Now, one of 
our weak points is this. We say, “What good can we do? We 
can’t stop the bill; we can’t alter the clause; we had better be 
quiet and make the best of the position we may be placed in.” 
Surely this is a great mistake. Besides the first object which 
we have in view—namely, to prevent an injury or obtain a 
right—there is another object, secondary when the other exists, 
but equally important, and worthy of being our first and only 
object when success in obtaining what we want is hopeless. 
And this object is to keep up a Catholic tradition in England. 
It would be difficult to keep alive sound Catholics principles 
among ourselves unless we sometimes asserted them. They would 
die out of our hearts if not uttered by our lips. It is good for 
others, too, that our principles should be known and proclaimed. 
In the utterance of these principles, the laity take a share in 
that propagation of truth of which it is said—‘“ Their sound 
hath gone forth into the whole world.” And besides this, our 
demands, our declarations, our remonstrances, keep up our 
claims and prevent us from surrendering the least tittle of our 
rights, by, as it were, allowing time to run against us. When 
we maintain our principles against fearful odds, when we make 
a stand against the united forces of Protestantism in this 
country, we are faithfully handing down to our children what 
we have received from our fathers, we command the respect 
of those who are opposed to us, and we receive the applause 
of the whole Catholic world. In general, we may hope that 
such conduct will be blessed by God and successful among men ; 
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but even if this last were not so, we should not be worthy of the 
name which we bear, if we acted in any other way. “God forbid 
that we should do this thing,” said Judas Machabeus when there 
was no human hope—“that we should do this thing and flee 
away from them; but if our time be come, let us die manfully 
for our brethren, and Jet us not stain our glory.” 

Perhaps we never fought with less hope of success than in 
our action at the time of the introduction of the Hierarchy 
into England. The whole country was against us. We were 
powerless to stop the “Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” or to alter 
a tittle of a single clause. Considerable alterations were made 
in the bill through the influence of Dr. Murray, the late 
Archbishop of Dublin; but we English Catholics had no share 
in effecting the change. And yet our addresses, our declara- 
tions, our meetings, our petitions, produced an effect of which 
succeeding generations may be proud. All that we did was 
to our mind amply repaid when, in the course of the last debate 
on the bill in the House of Commons, Earl Russell—then Lord 
John Russell—said before the whole country that, whatever 
others might think of the act of the Sovereign Pontiff, at any 
rate it was evident that the English Catholics were united in 
accepting and supporting what he had done. 

And so, in every question that may arise when our principles 
as Catholics are opposed to the ideas of our fellow countrymen, 
it should be our study and our pride to make it abundantly 
evident to the world that we are neither degenerate Catholics 
nor degenerate Englishmen, that we stand manfully by our 
principles, and fight for them to the utmost of our power. 

And if we act in this way, then to be sometimes without 
the success we desire, will only be to endure our share of the 
disappointments which inevitably cross the path of those who 
do their duty. We have received during the last fifty years 
such signal proofs of God’s providence over us, that we ought 
in sheer gratitude to rely upon it for the future. If our God 
has had His merciful eyes upon one country more than another, 
it has been upon our own. The state of the Church in England 
now, compared with what it was half a century ago, is a glorious 
testimony that the groans of them that were in fetters have 
been heard. And what price have we paid for it? Nothing 
in comparison with the benefit received. We can well afford 
to suffer what it is necessary to endure in the discharge of our 
duty, that we may earn a continuance of God's favour. Let us 
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simply do our duty, and leave the result of our labour to God. 
We may then work full of hope, and with the same merit before 
God and satisfaction to ourselves, whether it may be our lot in 
the future for three hundred long years more to sing the song 
of the Lord in a strange land, or whether we are even now 
witnessing the laying of the foundation stones of another temple, 
for that it has pleased the Almighty once more “to rebuild Sion, 
and again to be seen in His glory.” 
W. J. A. 


“Seur Monique.” 


AN OLD RONDEAU. 


Quiet form of silent nun, 

What has given you to my inward eyes ? 
What has marked you, unknown one 
In the throngs of centuries ? 

That mine ears do listen through 

This old master’s melody, 

That expresses you ; 

This admired simplicity, 

Tender, with a serious wit, 

And two words the name of it— 
“Sceur Monique.” 

And if sad the music is, 

It is sad with mysteries 

Of a changeless little thing, 

That the passing ages sing ; 

Simple music making mirth 

Of the dying and the birth 

Of the people of the earth. 


No, not sad; we are beguiled, 
Sad with living as we are. 
Ours the pain, in outpouring 
Sad self on a selfless thing ; 
As our hearts at times are mild 
With our sympathy for spring, 
With our pity keen and wild 
For the innocent and far, 
With our sadness in a star 
Or our sadness in a child. 
VOL. XVII. 
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But two words and this sweet air, 
Sceur Monique, 

Had he more who set you there ? 

Was his music dream of you, 

Of some perfect nun he knew, 

Or of some ideal, as true ? 


And I see you, where you stand, 
Hold your life within your hand 
As a rosary of days. 

And your thoughts in calm arrays, 
And your innocent prayers are told 
On your rosary of days. 

And the young days and the old, 
With their quiet prayers, did meet 
When the chaplet was complete. 


Did it vex you, the surmise 
Of this wind of words, this storm of cries, 
Though you kept the silence so 
In the storms of long ago, 
And you keep it, like a star ? 
Of the evils triumphing, 
Strong, for all your perfect conquering, 
Silenced conqueror that you are ? 
And I wonder at your peace, I wonder, 
Would it trouble you to know, 
O sweet soul, the world and sin, 
By your calm feet trodden under 
Long ago, 
Living now, mighty to win ? 
And your feet are vanished like the snow. 


Vanished ; but the poet, he 
In whose dream your face appears, 
He who ranges unknown years 
With your music in his heart, 
Speaks to you familiarly, 
There you keep apart. 
And your picture, O my nun, 
Is a strangely easy one, 
For the holy weed you wear, 
For your hidden eyes and hidden hair. 
O the vague reality ! 
The mysterious certainty ! 
O strange truth of these my guesses 
In the wide thought-wildernesses— 
Truth of one divined of many flowers ; 
Of one raindrop in the showers 
Of the long ago swift rain ; 
Of one tear of many tears 
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In some world renowned pain ; 

Of one daisy ’mid the centuries of sun ; 
Of a little living nun 
In the garden of the years. 
O the peace! for we explore, 
Dreaming dreams, an endless place, 
Into time and into space ; 
But the truth that we adore, 

God and His reality, is there before. 


Yes, I am not far astray, 
For you certainly are true— 
True as life—but like to one 
Pausing when young March is grey, 
In a violet peopled day, 
All his thoughts go out to places that he knew— 
To his garden in the sun, 
Or the fields of his regret ; 
To one place i’ the innocent March air, 
By one olive, and invent 
The familiar form and scent 
Safely ; a white violet 
Certainly is there. 


Soeur Monique, remember me. 

’Tis not in the past alone 

I am picturing you to be, 

But, my little friend, my own, 

In my moment pray for me. 

For another dream is mine, 

And another dream is true, 
Sweeter even, 

Of the little ones that shine, 

Lost within the light divine 

Of some meekest flower, or you 

In the fields of heaven. 


— 
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CH. IV.—UNDER THE PLANES. 


“ HERE we are, marrying and giving in marriage, just as if the 
world was not coming to an end!” 

So said Mr. Bodham Green, a gentleman who has been 
incidentally mentioned in one of my last chapters, and whom I 
must now make somewhat more familiarly known to my readers, 
as this remark of his led to a conversation and discussion on 
subjects nearly allied to those of which we have been already 
treating. Bodham Green, in the first place, as to externals, is a 
man whom few can see without taking notice of—a little thin 
blackwhiskered shinypated man with prominent nose, pinched 
oblong face, and black beady eyes, full of vivacity and rest- 
lessness. When he is in his quieter moods you think him a 
thoroughbred Jew, but at other times, when excited, he dances 
and gesticulates in a manner which reveals that his Hebrew 
blood has been crossed by a French strain. He comes of a good 
mercantile stock, and this so far coincides with the theory of his 
Jewish origin, but I have never been able to trace out any very 
authentic evidence of the same. He is proud of it though, and 
having got the name of Shylock at school for some clever acting 
of “the Jew whom Shakspeare drew,” he has kept it up, and 
rather likes being twitted with it. His French descent is more 
easily proved, as his grandmother belonged to a family of 
French Protestants who emigrated to England at the time of 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Bodham, as his friends 
know, is a good John Bull after all in most of his tastes. He was 
educated at a public school and at Oxford, where he fell under 
the influence of the “movement,” with the heyday of which 
some part of his University career coincided in point of time, 
and he became a Catholic, after having lived for a considerable 
time in London, about the date of the Gorham decision. 

Bodham Green is one of the most goodnatured men in the 
world, and is ever ready and anxious to help his friends to good 
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investments, with which his knowledge of City matters makes 
him acquainted. He is an openhanded giver to new churches, 
orphanages, and Catholic charities in general. His mind is 
always on the go, and he really knows a great deal on his 
favourite subjects, though he indulges in views of his own on 
almost all of them. He talks by the yard, almost always in 
superlatives, and lets out right and left against what he disap- 
proves. He rejoices in controversy, and, above all, in paradox, 
never understands opinions which differ from his own, or even 
takes in the arguments on which they rest, and yet, with all his 
headlong impetuosity, he seldom says an illnatured thing of an 
opponent. He dabbles in science, and hates history, which he 
treats with the comparative contempt with which some few 
speculative astronomers have been said to look on mere obser- 
vation. He has a great many theories of his own even on 
theological matters, which he does not always keep to himself 
as much as would be prudent; but every one indulges him and 
likes him. You must be in good health and spirits to enjoy him 
thoroughly, for he rattles on and gives you no rest; but if you 
are not of a very languid temperament, and are in fair vigour, 
he is very good fun indeed. 

But I am getting rather too long in describing my excellent 
friend. The occasion on which Mr. Bodham Green uttered the 
remark with which this chapter began was the marriage of his 
own eldest daughter, a fine clever girl of one and twenty, full of 
life, and talk, and views of her own, a feminine and softened 
image of him externally, as far as a blooming handsome girl can 
be an image of a queerlooking man of nearly sixty. Eleanor 
had long been her father’s most congenial companion, and he 
must feel her loss very much. Mrs. Bodham Green is in most 
respects quite the reverse of her volatile and bounding little 
husband—a gentle, placid, and portly dame, fair and double 
chinned, three parts of an invalid, and making her health an 
excuse for not sharing prominently in the intellectual activity 
and turmoil of discussion in which the rest of the family appear 
to live, in which, however, I suspect she is quite equal to 
bearing a part if she chose so todo. She is a woman of sound 
judgment and prudence, proud of her husband and children 
without making idols of them, and, in fact, keeping him and 
them in order much more than they think. She it was, I have 
no doubt, who brought about Eleanor’s marriage: that timid 
young barrister, Mr. Slanestreet, would never have ventured to 
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aspire to be lord and master of so intellectual a young lady if 
the quiet delicate mother by her side had not smiled him on, 
paid him little encouraging attentions, giving him little com- 
missions and opportunities, and flattered him in her pleasant 
way, implying that he had far greater powers and capacities 
than he gave himself credit for. No doubt Mrs. Bodham knew 
that he was the heir of a prosperous man, and that he had an 
uncle who could help him on very well in his profession, but she 
was quite right in her discernment of his character, and I feel 
sure that Eleanor is very well disposed of. Bodham himself 
thought the aspirant rather presumptuous, and was quite puzzled 
when his girl accepted him offhand, without the least constraint 
or influence from parental authority. 

Bodham Green lives in a pleasant villa in the valley of the 
Thames, not many miles from London, in one of the districts 
which feed what is called the “residential” traffic of the 
London railways. He goes up every morning to his business, 
and haunts London, also, frequently, for amusement, for one of 
his theories is that he has a temperament which requires enjoy- 
ment, variety, and society. His place is called Planes, and takes 
its name from a fine group of Oriental planes which is the chief 
ornament of his ample lawn. His home, I need not say, is very 
comfortable. One of the points as to which Mrs. Bodham’s 
supremacy comes to the surface and imposes itself on the 
attention in a manner almost unconstitutional, is the absolute 
prohibition which she has enacted as to smoking within the 
dwelling. She is quite merciless, and does not indulge her lord 
even with the halfhearted compromise of a smoking room. Now 
Bodham is fond of a pipe, and thus it was that on the occasion 
of which we speak we found ourselves strolling under the planes. 
There was quite enough to attract us out of doors, however, in 
that fine August evening without tobacco, in which only one of 
our party besides himself rejoiced. The air was calm and soft, 
the sky rich with colour, and as the house stands on a slightly 
elevated plateau, the rich homely landscape was commanded 
from where we stood, and our eyes could range over more than 
one bend of the Thames, making its way through the wooded 
plain between Windsor and Richmond. 

Some families, no doubt, would like to be left to them- 
selves just after a daughter had been whirled off in the English 
fashion by a bridegroom, but Bodham Green had begged a few 
of his guests of that morning to stay the night, and console him 
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in his comparative solitude. He has two other girls, and three 
boys, but Eleanor, as I have said, was his chief companion. Our 
little party under the planes was made up by Dr. Bullcox, a 
young priest of whom Bodham is very fond, and by Mr. Wych- 
wood, a gentleman older than any of us. He was once an 
Anglican clergyman, and has been converted to Catholicism a 
year or two ago. He isa relation of Mrs. Bodham Green, and 
his sister, Miss Bertha Wychwood, is known to the children 
as Aunt Bertha, and is very dear to them all. The Wychwoods 
had come to be present at the wedding, and were to stay a few 
days. For my own part, it was the beginning of my holidays, 
and I felt the exquisite balm and refreshment of the country air 
as only a jaded Londoner can feel them. The balm, by the bye, 
would have been as pleasant without Bodham’s pipe and 
Dr. Bullcox’s cigar, but they could not destroy it. So, also, I 
could have enjoyed myself better in silence, looking out over the 
country ; but silence is not a kind of enjoyment that one goes to 
seek in the company of such men as my friend Bodham. 

“Here we are, marrying and giving in marriage, just as if 
the end of the world was not coming.” He said it in a half 
combative way, as if to announce that the approach of the end 
of the world was a favourite opinion of his, for which he was 
prepared to do battle then and there against all comers. 
Mr. Wychwood looked rather surprised, but said nothing. But 
Dr. Bullcox at all events was ready to keep alive the chance of a 
discussion. 

“T wonder, Bodham,” he said, “you had your wedding 
today—the 12th of August. It is the day on which we were 
to come across the path of the comet. I see no signs of it, 
however,” he added, looking up at the sky. 

“Tm not much afraid of comets,” said Bodham. “As a 
matter of fact, Eleanor had to fix her own day, and there were 
some reasons about their going abroad which made it djfficult to 
put it off. I am rather inclined to think that it is the sun we 
ought to be afraid of. You heard of the great development of 
magnesium in the chromosphere, I suppose ?” 

I confessed that I had not heard of the phenomenon of 
which he spoke, and then I asked him whether it implied that 
there was any great danger imminent on us from the sun. It 
seemed, however, that what he meant was that modern dis- 
coveries as to the sun had revealed to us the fact that very great 
changes sometimes took place in that body, and that among 
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those changes there might be some which would imply great 
and sudden danger to any planet so near to the sun as our own. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Bullcox, “we must certainly keep our 
eyes on the sun. It may turn bloodred and fall from heaven 
at any moment you know, and that is one of the signs of the 
last day.” 

“ The moon, isn’t it?” said Mr. Wychwood, hesitatingly. 

“Yes!” said Bodham Green; “it’s the moon that’s to be 
bloodred, and the stars that are to fall. The sun is to be black. 
I never can get my friend here to quote accurately. But I think 
we may look upon what we now know as to the sun as a kind of 
sign, and, moreover, it makes it quite clear that he might burn 
us up at any moment, just as it is predicted.” 

“Well,” I said, “and what does Eleanor think of all this? 
How can she marry under the anticipation of such a 
catastrophe ?” 

“Eleanor,” said her father, “has views of her own on the 
subject. She’s a modified millenarian, I think, and believes that 
a great epoch of happiness will begin about twenty one years and 
a half from this, by which time, you see, my eldest grandchild, if 
I have one, will be coming of age. My own opinion is that this 
world can’t last half a dozen years more, but I could not impose 
it upon a child of her years and character. Things seem to me 
to be in such a desperate state that the only wonder is they 
have gone on so long. I can’t account for it, anyhow. Bullcox, 
another cigar? I’ve got some for you on purpose, though I 
am aman for a pipe myself. Wychwood doesn’t smoke. He 
hasn’t got rid of his Anglicanism yet. Nearly as bad as my 
wife.” 

Mr. Wychwood, I thought, winced a little under Bodham’s. 
pleasantry, and he brought the conversation back to more 
serious subjects than his own practical retention of Anglican 
proprieties. “What does Dr. Bullcox think of the question as 
to the end of the world ?” he asked, deferentially. 

“Well, you see,” said the Doctor, “I am rather of a mind 
with Mr. Bodham Green as to the state of things. Paganism 
seems to have regained its hold on the world altogether. Our 
children are being brought up pagans. We were brought up 
pagans ourselves. For the last three or four hundred years, 
more or less”—the Doctor is not very well up in history, I 
imagine—“ Europe has been paganized. The crash may come 
any day. A very good weed, this,” he added, turning to. 
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Bodham Green. “I'll take a few of them home with me, if 
you'll allow me.” 

“T thought,” said I, “that there was a sort of tradition that 
the world was to last six thousand years? If that is true, 
then, at all events, we shall have time to lay our bones in the 
ground in peace.” 

“There’s nothing at all certain about that tradition,” said 
Bodham. “It seems to be quite as much Talmudic as Biblical. 
There are six ‘alephs’ in the first verse of Genesis, and ‘aleph’ 
stands for a thousand in Hebrew. There were six days of 
creation, and so on. For my part, I am inclined to think that 
we have seen all, or almost all, the signs which are generally 
considered as having been really promised before the end of 
the world should come.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Wychwood, who seemed to have some 
considerable acquaintance with the subject from the way in 
which he spoke, for in general he is rather shy and reserved— 
“surely a good many of the old Fathers of the Church have at 
least mentioned with approval the idea about the six thousand 
years ?” 

“TI suspect,” says Bodham, “that there was a sort of general 
opinion about it, which I should set down as a natural result 
from the passage in the Psalms about ‘a thousand years as one 
day,’ which, however, of course proves nothing. In the same 
way some people account for the widely spread opinion about 
what we call a millennium, which seems naturally suggested by 
the sabbath day of rest, the seventh day, coming after the six 
days of work. These could have no authentic tradition, as we 
find the Fathers in almost every century anticipating the end of 
the world as immediately at hand, and St. Paul would probably 
have used the tradition, if it existed, to quiet the excitement of 
the Thessalonians, instead of dealing with the matter as he did.” 

“ At all events,” said Mr. Wychwood, “you have now let in 
an argument which seems to me, at least, to militate against 
your own opinion. For surely the man of sin, of whom St. Paul 
speaks in that Epistle which you allude to, has not yet come.” 

“TI said just now,” said Bodham, who seemed to me to argue 
very cleverly, whatever his conclusions might be—“TI said just 
now that I thought we have already seen all, or almost all, the 
promised signs. The Roman Empire is over—the very title was 
given up at the beginning of this century. We see a general 
decay of faith everywhere, and when the Son of Man comes He 
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is not to find faith on the earth. We see that the Gospel has 
been preached to all nations; we see a great number of con- 
versions among the Jews. There are wars and rumours of wars, 
and earthquakes and pestilences. The signs in the sun and in 
the moon may come at any time; indeed, the attention which 
our scientific men are paying to the sun has already revealed to 
us the great danger we are in from him. He is like a great 
fireball or a gigantic explosive shell, which may go off at any 
moment, and we can’t cut the fuse or get out of the way. The 
‘man of sin’ I used to think was Mahomet, but that wouldn’t 
square with the Roman Empire, which has lasted down to our 
own time, more or less. But Antichrist will only have three 
years and a half, so that his not having come yet doesn’t put the 
end so very far off, you see. Then we've already had the 
Angel of the Apocalypse, St. Vincent Ferrer, who came in the 
fourteenth century; and the ‘wound of the beast,’ of which 
St. John speaks, has been healed by the revival of paganism, 
of which Bullcox speaks.” 

“What do you mean about St. Vincent Ferrer?” said 
Mr. Wychwood. “He was a great Dominican preacher, and 
he preached about the Day of Judgment, as other preachers 
have done. How is he identified with the Angel of the 
Apocalypse ?” 

l “He used to call himself so,’ said Bullcox, interrupting, 
“and the Breviary speaks of him as such.” 

“ Pardon,’ said Bodham, “not quite so ; let us be accurate. 
The Breviary applies to him the description of the Angel, but 
does not say that he was the Angel.” 

There was a little dispute between them as to this point, 
which led to Bodham Green’s going to the drawing room window, 
and telling one of his girls to go and fetch his breviary, “The 

| Pars Verna, mind,” he said. One of his peculiarities is a 


fondness for saying office privately, though I suspect he has a 
“use” of his own as to the way in which he does it. 
Meanwhile we others continued our stroll. Mr. Wychwood 

| asked Dr. Bullcox some further questions. “If St. Vincent 

Ferrer were the Angel of the Apocalypse, as you say,” said he, 
“how do you account for this lapse of time which has taken 
place since he appeared? He lived four centuries ago.” 
I am not sure that Dr. Bullcox thought much of the four 
| centuries, but he answered readily enough in a way which seemed 
f to me quite novel. 
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“What people think who hold with us on the subject,” he 
answered, “is that if St. Vincent was the Angel spoken of in the 
Apocalypse, the Day of Judgment was really imminent in his 
time, according to what may be called the flexible decree of 
God, that conditional decree by which certain things are to come 
about, but which may still be altered by prayer and penance, 
and other powers of the same kind. Thus Jonas gave out that 
Ninive was to be destroyed in forty days, but when the people 
did penance the decree was put off for many years. In the same 
way it is thought that the Judgment would have come soon after 
the time of the preaching of St. Vincent, but that Christians 
prayed and humbled themselves and did penance, and then the 
day of the end of the world was put off.” 

Mr. Wychwood looked rather puzzled. “There are several 
things which occur to one against such an hypothesis,” he said, 
“which you will forgive me for mentioning. In the first place, I 
hardly think that the Day of Judgment, which is known only to 
God, can be supposed to be the subject of a mutable decree. In 
the second place, what may be done at one time by prayer may 
be done at another time by prayer, and thus the Day of Judgment 
may be postponed over and over again, in the nineteenth century 
as well as in the fifteenth. Again, it is not exactly the same point 
certainly, but I should like to know how you account in your 
theory for the absence of some of the other acknowledged signs 
of the end, such as the two witnesses who are to preach and be 
slain by Antichrist, and the conversion of the Jews.” 

“T don’t profess, Mr. Wychwood,” said Bullcox, “to have an 
explanation ready for every objection, nor to be able to point to 
an exact and visible fulfilment as yet of all the signs of the 
coming Judgment. I dare say Bodham Green could answer you 
on these points better than I can. For my own part, I think we 
are coming to the end of all things, because everything is so very 
bad and so very hopeless. I can’t see any escape from the 
paganism which is all around us and in which we ourselves are 
steeped and drowned.” He was beginning to pour himself out 
on this subject, which seemed a favourite one with him, when 
Bodham Green broke in on us triumphantly, saying he had 
found the passage in the breviary, and that St. Vincent Ferrer 
was nowhere distinctly called the Angel of the Apocalypse. 
But this little diversion produced a general call from within the 
drawing room for us all to come in to tea, and as the pipe and 
cigar were finished there was nothing to prevent us from acceding. 
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The two remaining girls gave us some pretty duets on the piano, 
and I made my way to Aunt Bertha, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance, and was soon deep in talk with her about some 
dear friends of mine whom she had lately been visiting in 


shire. 


CH. V.—THE PAGAN SPECTRE. 


THE next morning I was up betimes, and filled myself with 
delight in looking out for the first time for so many months on 
trees and fields, and in inhaling the luxurious morning air. The 
whole household seemed to be early on the move, so much so, 
that when I went out for a stroll in the garden at halfpast seven, 
congratulating myself on being the first of the party to be out of 
doors before Mass, I fell in with the three boys, Tommy, Charlie 
and Sebastian, flourishing their towels, and in a sort of halfdress 
costume which told me that they had already been down to the 
river and had a bathe. It still wanted half an hour to Mass, and 
the boys sat down under the trees to rest, and as I wandered up 
and down I came in for a good deal of the discussion, which, after 
the manner of the family, was being’ waged between them. 
Tommy, the oldest, was sixteen, and assumed some of the airs of 
a grown man with his brothers, but Charlie, though a year 
younger, overtopped him by half a head, and seemed to consider 
that the fact gave him a full right to deal with him at least on 
equal terms. Sebastian was two years younger than Charlie, a 
sprightly pickle of a fellow, and quite up to his brothers in his 
fertile conception of ideas of his own and his facility of enun- 
ciating them. In fact, I have heard these boys put their father 
down and snub their elder sisters, though they seemed afraid of 
their mother, who never lost her temper or forgot her dignity 
with them. Bodham Green himself is used to argue with them 
too much and chop logic with them, and this explains, though it 
does not excuse, their manner with him. 

The boys were disputing about the state and prospects of 
France, and it was highly amusing to listen to them. Tommy 
was an Imperialist ; he turned up his nose at the Bourbons—an 
effete race, he called them, struck with a curse on account of 
their bad behaviour to the Church. “There’s not a man 
amongst them all,” said Tommy; “at least, if there is a man 
he’s a rogue.” Sebastian gave it as his decided opinion that 
Gambetta was the coming man. “I always thought,” he said, 
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“that a man who could put himself into a balloon and descend 
upon Orleans at the risk of his life must have something in him, 
And I think so still,” said Master Sebastian, who must have been 
between eleven and twelve when he formed this sapient prog- 
nostication as to Gambetta’s future to which he referred with 
so much satisfaction. The Legitimist party was represented by 
Charlie, who built his argument partly on prophecies—“ pro- 
phecies!” said Sebastian, with an expressive shrug of the 
shoulders, worthy of a man of seventy—partly in the fact that 
Henri Cinq represented a principle, and that nothing but a 
principle could save society. “Depend upon it we shall see 
the white flag once more,” he concluded, “and then France 
will pay off her old scores, first with Germany, then with Italy, 
and last of all with England. We want humbling,” said this 
true Briton of a boy. 

“The white flag! I call it the white feather!” said 
Sebastian. “I suppose you know that the old flag of France, 
of Henri Quatre and of Joan of Arc, was not white,” he con- 
tinued. And then there began a collateral combat about the 
antiquity of the white flag and the origin of the tricolour, which 
was still going on, as far as I could gather from my interrupted 
fits of listening, when a bell rang in the house to announce that 
Dr. Bullcox was going to begin Mass in the little domestic 
chapel. 

Breakfast brought its usual allotment of letters and papers. 
One letter was from the bride to her mother. She was to spend 
her first two or three days at a friend’s house, lent for the 
occasion, near Croydon, so she had reached her destination in 
time to write by the evening’s post. All was happiness and 
affection—quite a foretaste of Paradise—George so very kind 
and dear, and the rest of it. But though she was on pleasure 
bent, she had an industrious mind, and she had left her Polish 
dictionary behind her. Dear mamma would be so good as to 
have it sent to her by book post ? 

“Any news of Amy?” said Mrs. Bodham Green to Aunt 
Bertha. Amy was Aunt Bertha’s niece, Mr. Wychwood’s 
daughter, married to Reginald Amyot, the eldest son of 
Mr. Amyot of Shotcote. 

“Rather lonesome,” said Aunt Bertha, smiling. “Reginald 
has gone to Scotland for the grouse.” 

“Why doesn’t she go with him?” said Master Sebastian. 

“She’s not quite well, my dear,” said his mother. “ Ladies 
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don’t often go to the moors to shoot grouse, especially when 
they are in a delicate state.” 

“Oh, I see,” said the young imp; “a coming event, I 
suppose!” And then he began to dig into a raised pie, one of 
the relics of the wedding breakfast, with great vigour. 

Bodham Green was to go up to town for a few hours, and he 
begged us to amuse ourselves till his return. It was rather too 
hot for a long walk in the morning. The boys went off again to 
the river, where they intended to fish. Dr. Bullcox vanished 
after breakfast to say his office, and I found myself again under 
the planes, with a light book and a newspaper under my arm, 
neither of which, however, did I much trouble, as I found it 
much pleasanter to chat with Mr. Wychwood, who had spent 
part of the last winter in Rome, and had many interesting 
things to talk about concerning the Holy Father and the state of 
things in Italy. I found that his report, as far as it touched on 
the same subjects, very materially confirmed the view given by 
Don Venanzio in his conversation with Mr. Wootton and 
myself. 

In half an hour we got back to the subject of our interrupted 
discourse of the last evening. Mr. Wychwood seemed rather 
more struck with Dr. Bullcox than I was. I suppose it was 
the precision and definiteness of his views rather than their 
depth. “I should like to know very much what he means about 
paganism,” said Mr. Wychwood. “He seems to think of 
nothing else, and yet I don’t know that we are much more 
pagan than our forefathers. Just a little, perhaps,” he added, 
thoughtfully. 

We were going on with our talk, when Bullcox himself 
emerged from the open French window of the drawing room, 
where we had heard him trying some Gregorian music with the 
two girls. They followed him out and walked up and down in 
front of the drawing room for ten minutes with him, when their 
mother called them in and bade them leave him to have his 
cigar in peace. “I am sure you want it, Doctor,” she said, “only 
don’t let me see it.” 

He came to us and began to prepare for his enjoyment, after 
offering us a share in his treasury of cigars, which we both 
declined. Then Mr. Wychwood asked him to explain a little 
more what he meant by the all absorbing and fatal paganism of 
the day, which it was so hopeless to resist. 

“Well, it’s rather like asking me to give a lecture in public,” 
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said the Doctor, “but I'll try to satisfy you. Let us first consider 
ancient paganism, as it is described to us in history and literature, 
and indeed by St. Paul himself. Its essence was the divorce 
between man and God. It was founded in Paradise, when Satan 
persuaded our first parents to rebel against the law given to 
them.” * 

“ I suppose we should all agree as to that,” said Mr. Wychwood. 

“Well, man who would not obey God became the slave of 
Satan. Man was born to serve and adore some one, and he 
served and adored Satan instead of God. Satan put himself in 
the place of God, and usurped His rights. This was, however, 
the external part of paganism, the essence of it lay in the divorce 
between God and man. Five things may be considered as the 
manifestations of this divorce. In the intellectual order, human 
reason emancipated itself from all divine authority in matters of 
religious doctrine. Hence there came to be no certainty, no 
faith, a confused medley of opinion and a multifarious gathering 
of divinities. In the moral order, the human will emancipated 
itself from all divine authority as to right and wrong. This led 
directly to every kind of sensual indulgence. In the social order, 
there came the denial of all divine authority in matters of 
government. The doctrine which our Lord enunciated, that all 
power was given from above, and which St. Paul repeated when 
he said ‘The powers that are are ordained by God,’ could not 
survive the banishment, so to speak, of God Himself. Hence 
came the most terrible human despotism : Czesar instead of God: 
we have no King but Casar, and Cesar may do as he likes. In 
the material order, there was the same unlimited licence in 
pushing material progress to its utmost limits without any 
restraint from the moral law, the arts, poetry, architecture, 
industry, and invention of every kind, all directed simply to 
the increase of physical enjoyment and the gratification of the 
lower appetites. From all these came what I call the fifth 
manifestation of the innate paganism of man, the furious hatred 
with which men turned upon Christianity when it appeared, 
crucified its Founder, put to death its preachers, and attempted 
to drown it in blood—and when the weapons of insolence were 
no longer at hand for use, to scoff at, sneer at, calumniate and, so 
to say, lie it, out of existence. Do you follow me thus far ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Wychwood, “you must pardon me if I 
hesitate altogether to subscribe to what you say, as a complete 


* See Mgr. Gaume, On en sommes nous, p. 154. 
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picture of the world without Christianity, but then, you know, 
I am but a neophyte. Perhaps I ought not to speak about these 
things, as I have never studied Catholic theology, which you, no 
doubt, are familiar with. But I may tell you the impression 
which your words leave upon me. I do not in the least doubt 
that the tendencies which you describe were at work in the 
world, and that they were so dominant in it as that it is quite 
fair, speaking in a general and historical way, to say that they 
gave it its character and dictated its course. But I have always 
been accustomed to consider the heathen world of old, what I 
suppose the heathen world of the present day must be, wherever 
it exists, the scene of a conflict between good and evil elements, 
although Christianity is morally necessary to give the good 
elements that force and that external aid which is required for 
their triumph. You seem to me to make the old heathen world 
a scene of unmixed evil, of the absolute undisputed slavery of 
man to the powers of evil. Is not that going rather too far?” 
“T don’t know,” said Bullcox, “that it is necessary for my 
argument that I should enter into such considerations, because 
what I want to show is that we are now almost as badly off as 
we were then, and as then it was necessary, or morally necessary, 
that there should be a direct divine intervention to save us, so it 
is enough for me that it is necessary in the same degree now. 
At the same time, I might have something to say by and bye 
as to the mixed conflict which you suppose to have been going 


. on among the heathen; but for the present I will go on to 


explain the view about our present condition which you have 
asked me about.” He paused, and then, as Mr. Wychwood was 
silent, continued the argument. 

“Well, I have mentioned these five manifestations as results 
of the divorce between God and man—man’s independence in 
matters of belief, in moral matters, in the social order, and in 
the material order, and his consequent hatred of Christianity. 
Now, I say, look at the present state of Europe, and do you not 
see the same five elements rampant and predominant. Do not men 
repudiate all authority in matters of divine truth? Look at our 
own country, the legislation which proceeds on the principle that 
all religious opinions have an equal right and claim. Consider 
the resistance to the very idea of Infallibility. It is not the 
Infallibility of the Pope, or of the Church, that men turn against, 
but anything that in any way brings them across an authority 
which speaks with divine right and authority on matters of 
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belief. Look at the way in which they revolt against the whole 
idea of the supernatural, as of something that threatens their 
liberty with bondage! In the social order it is the same. ,The 
State is supreme, the State has the right of educating and 
teaching, and the greater part of the Governments of Europe 
are becoming more and more Cesarean and despotic day after 
day. And as to the material order, the progress of luxury, the 
devotion of arts and industries to sensual purposes, the perpetual 
preaching of naturalism, the dogma, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
tomorrow we die,’ and the like—I very much doubt whether the 
world was ever very much more pagan than it is now. And it 
follows from this that the world hates religion, and especially 
Christianity. Even among ourselves, everything else is treated 
fairly, religion never. The old calumnies, lies refuted a hundred 
times, are repeated with full deliberation over and over again. 
The Church has no rights. She may be pillaged and oppressed, 
men may despoil her with the most barefaced lies in their 
mouths, and with every aggravation of insult which they can 
invent, and Europe only applauds them all the more. From 
one end of Europe to the other, Christianity is officially dis- 
avowed, and religion trampled on with impunity. What more 
could the pagans do?” 

“Things are bad enough, certainly,” said Mr. Wychwood. 
“But what you say does not amount, after all, to much more 
than this, that there are great, and for the moment, dominant 
forces in Europe arrayed against the Church. We have had to 
deal with this sort of thing before, and may deal with it again. 
I do not count my own forecastings as worth much, but I talked 
a good deal at Rome last winter with some of the good people 
there, who were kind enough to take me in hand, as it were, 
being so young in the faith. People all say that the Holy 
Father himself is full of hopefulness, not only that the present 
evils of Italy will pass away after a time, and after a short time, 
too, but also that there will be a real triumph of the Church 
after all this period of depression. There is an air of calm hope 
and serenity about the Vatican, and the best people in Rome 
seem unable to imagine that it is more than a very black 
passing storm.” 

“I suppose they build a good deal on prophecies,” said 
Dr. Bullcox. “It is an uncertain foundation, and especially 
when you see great radical evils becoming dominant, the foun- 
dations of society sapped, the equilibrium of Europe upset, the 
VOL. XVII. t 
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power which rules the world passing into the hands of colossal 
organizations of evil, like the Empires of Russia and Germany, 
and all the while the nations who ought to be the core and 
strength and life of Christendom, rotten to the heart, and 
smitten, moreover, with the plague of feebleness, so that they 
cannot even keep a Government on its legs for five or six years 
at a time. I doubt whether the south and west of Europe, 
which are really now the last refuge of Catholicism, were much 
feebler and less able to sway the destinies of the world at the 
time that the Roman Empire was falling to pieces before the 
barbarians of the North, than at present.” 

“T suppose the good men of whom I speak,” said Mr. 
Wychwood, “do build somewhat upon anticipations based upon 
the promises of Scripture and perhaps on the sayings of the 
saints, but they make very little account, as far as I can see, of 
the modern prophecies that are so very current in France, 
Germany, and even Italy. I should say it was rather that they 
believe in the innate strength of the Christian population, which 
is called out by persecution and pressure; upon the civilizing 
power of the Church, which has created and kept alive society, 
and which can as certainly cure it as it has created it and kept it 
alive ; something, too, no doubt, upon the long sufferings of the 
Church in our day, and in the hope that the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception and of Papal Infallibility must be 
followed by some great blessing. Then, also, there is no doubt 
that the miseries which have followed from the triumph of the 
Revolution in Italy have called out a reaction which may make 
itself felt even socially and politically, though it has hitherto not 
done much in that way. Undoubtedly the churches are crowded, 
the sacraments are frequented, there is more prayer, more 
activity, more exertion in the cause of religion than there used to 
be; at least, so I am told. I am sure it is not for me to speak. 
Although I had travelled a good deal before, and have ever 
taken an interest in the religion and piety of the common 
people, of course I could not understand it and enter into it as I 
could this time. But it certainly struck me wherever I went, in 
the north of Italy, as well as at Rome, in the Rhine provinces, 
and even in Paris, that there was more visible religion than there 
used to be, and the people whom I spoke to, who might know 
how things really were, said the same. It looked like a great 
waking up of the Christian and Catholic spirit, and that cannot 
wake up without producing great effects on society. I really do 
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not think that there is that despondency among good people 
that you seem to feel.” 

“There is always sure,” said Bullcox, “to be a development 
of piety and devotion under the presence of a great calamity, 
but do you think that there are any practical steps taken to 
beat back the danger? Then, on the other hand, they say that 
wickedness was never so rampant and shameless as it is now on 
the Continent and in Italy itself. Rome is being filled with 
those dens of vice which up to the present time were unknown. 
Youth is debauched everywhere. The worst possible example is 
given by the higher classes. The theatres in Paris were never so 
utterly vicious in their representations as at present. If good 
has been called out, there is also a sort of insolent reckless 
development of evil.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Wychwood, “that is true, I fear. But as to 
practical measures, I should say that there really is a great deal 
of fresh activity as to what we may call the social interests of 
religion. I was in Paris in Easter week, at the time of a sort 
of general meeting of Catholic Committees, as they are called, 
and I can assure you there was a great amount of solid business 
got through. The reports and meetings and discussions showed 
in what a number of directions the Catholic spirit was energizing, 
if I may say so. I don’t know how it is in England with our 
Catholic Union, and the like, so I won’t say, as Sterne says, 
‘They manage these things better in France,’ but at all events 
they seem to manage them very well. There was a simple 
practical tone about the meetings, though of course there is a 
precision and formality about everything French which we have 
not in England.” 

Finding that we were silent, wishing to hear more about this 
reunion, Mr. Wychwood went on to give us an account of it 
more at length. It was not a Catholic Congress, but a scrt of 
preparatory meeting of representatives of various Catholic com- 
mittees throughout France, as far as I could understand, with 
a view to a future Congress, but at all events for the still more 
practical purpose of mutual intelligence and organization. The 
assembly was not very numerous, therefore, but it represented 
a great body of Catholic laymen. The laymen seem to have 
been the chief agents, though some priests made addresses, and 
no doubt many more were concerned in preparing the matters 
discussed and the reports which were read. There were in all 
three days of meeting, the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday after 
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Easter, besides the Sunday, April 7, when there was a gathering 
at a Mass celebrated over the crypt of the Carmes, where the 
bishops and priests massacred in 1792 are laid. I was quite 
astonished to hear of the number of subjects as to which there 
seemed to be real work done. There was a very practical 
report on secondary education, by the Superior of the “teaching” 

! Dominicans, who proposed an organization which would unite 

a all the various Catholic schools and colleges in an alliance which 

| would give them immense strength, and enable them to act 

! together. It appears that they reckon the pupils in their schools 
| at sixty thousand. Then there was an account of a new ceuvre 
des Cercles d’ouvriers, which we were told was getting on very 
well in Paris, having begun operation in the very quarter of the 

Buttes Montmartre where the late insurrection began, and in 

Belleville where the priests and Jesuits were put to death. Then 

came an account of what might be done to meet a growing evil 

of the day—the system of lying charges against priests, against 
religious Congregations, and against the Church generally, 
which has been adopted by the revolutionary journals, and the 

active propaganda of bad books. Then there was a report of a 

Committee “de Législation et des Contentieux,” the object of 

which was to ascertain the law as to Catholic and religious 

interests, and to help religious bodies and ecclesiastical persons 
to obtain and defend their rights. Another day there was 

a very interesting statement made by the President of the 

“Cercle de la jeunesse des Ecoles,” a sort of “Young Men’s 

Society ” apparently, for the youth who are studying for various 

| professions in Paris, which has spread itself into most of the 

| great towns in France, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Toulouse, 

i | Rouen, Havre, St. Etienne, Lille, Nantes, Angers, Douai, and 

| others. The work appears also to flourish in Belgium. I could 

if not help wishing that there might be something of the sort 

among ourselves. It would be long to go through the list of all 
| the practical works of which Mr. Wychwood told us, which 
appears to be actively in operation among the Catholics in 
| France, and which also seems to have received a fresh impulse 

i) from her late calamities. There is the “ ceuvre du Dimanche,” for 

| the better observance of Sunday; the “Cercles d’hommes du 


HS monde,” a sort of intended Catholic Institute, so to say ; the 
“patronages d’apprentis,” for boys employed in work and in 
shops; the ceuvre St. Regis, for setting right bad marriages ; 

i} | an ceuvre de la premitre Communion, by which children of 
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twelve years of age are received for as long as three months 
into a religious house to prepare for their first communion ; the 
“Ecoles Apostoliques,” for the education, especially, of boys 
who may become foreign missionaries, the associations for 
visiting hospitals and prisons, for providing missions and 
libraries for country parishes, for reforming female dress, and 
the like. There are also several ‘CEuvres Pontificales,” as they 
are called, for the special assistance of the Holy Father, by 
Peter’s pence, and in other ways; another large class of associa- 
tions and schemes for the propagation of good books and 
newspapers, and one for furnishing correct information to 
Catholic journals, instead of the lies or suppressions of the 
truth which so often come to us by the telegraph. In fact, 
from what Mr. Wychwood told us, hardly any conceivable point 
of importance to Christian civilization and the sanctification of 
society seemed to be forgotten. 

“Here,” he concluded, after apologizing for the long story 
he was telling us, during which Dr. Bullcox remained puffing 
away at his cigars, “was active, hopeful, thoughtful Christian 
work, in a country which was still, unfortunately, the head 
quarters and centre of the Revolution, and these good men 
seemed to be going about their business with a quiet energy 
quite inconsistent with dejection or despair.” 

There were so many points of interest in the account thus 
given by Mr. Wychwood that it might very well have been that 
our conversation might have wandered off on any of them 
without returning to the subject of the terrible cause for alarm 
which Dr. Bullcox seemed to see in the prevalent paganism of 
the world, as he expressed it. But so it happened that we were 
brought back to this point in a manner which made us under- 
stand his real meaning much better than before, by a chance 
remark of Mr. Wychwood which touched, as it were, a latent 
sore in the mind of the worthy Doctor. Mr. Wychwood happened 
to return to the subject of secondary or higher education, which 
had been one of the first which he had mentioned as discussed 
at this meeting in Paris, and he spoke of a plan which had been 
mooted for providing the schools which belonged to the 
association with good school books. It had been calculated 
that an immense saving, and, indeed, a considerable benefit in 
other ways, might be effected by having a set of Catholic 
editions of the classics, which might be used in all the schools, 
and which would far more than pay their expenses, besides 
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being very desirable on their own account. He spoke like a 
man who had a particular interest in the idea, for some reason or 
other, but, rather to my astonishment, Bullcox fired up and 
threw himself into a combative attitude again with far more 
vigour than I had seen in him hitherto. It seemed to me as if 
the classics were to him what a red flag is to a bull. 

“ Catholic editions of the classics!” he said. “The Catholic 
way to treat the classics is to burn them, sir. They are the 
source of all the evils under which we are suffering. It is 
classical education that has paganized the world. Men who 
are burning in hell, men whose works breathe nothing but 
impurity, pride, human and worldly virtues, so to call them, 
revenge, ambition, selfsatisfaction, covetousness, love of honour 
and success—these are the men who have been allowed by their 
works to train up generation after generation of socalled 
Christians, while the Gospel law, and the maxims of our Lord, 
and His own special virtues, meekness, humility, poverty, 
purity, forgiveness of injuries, and the like, are kept in the 
background, and the minds of youth are not formed upon them. 
The classics are the Scriptures of paganism, and as we have been 
educated upon them, we have been brought up pagans. Nothing 
will save the world but a radical change in our system of educa- 
tion. We must make it thoroughly Christian—Christian in the 
books we use, the authors we read, in the manner in which we 
read them, and in the men who instruct us in them. Your 
friends in France, Mr. Wychwood, have not gone to the bottom 
of the matter; they are only covering the wounds of society, 
not healing them, as long as they have anything at all to do 
with classical education. It is the legacy to us of that detestable 
renaissance ; the humanists of the sixteenth and later centuries 
have ruined us altogether. The French Revolution was prepared 
by them, not by Voltaire or by the Jansenists, as some foolish 
people would have us think. You can’t read any account of it 
without seeing how pagan examples and precedents filled men’s 
heads at that time. And still the world is full of them. Your 
loyalty, and patriotism, and law of honour, and worship of 
veracity, and philanthropy, and looking to posterity for reward, 
and devotion to the person of the sovereign, and Westminster 
Abbey turned into a Pantheon of great men”—here Dr. Bullcox 
began to be rather incoherent, and I almost expected to see him 
foam at the mouth. He made a great effort and checked himself, 
however. “I must leave off,” he said, “as I have to be in London 
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by a little after noon, and if I once began on the subject I should 
never stop. But in fact, Mr. Wychwood, depend upon it, there 
is the source of all our miseries. That is why I fear we shall 
have the end of the world down upon us so soon. It’s all 
classical education. 


Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit. 


There, I am quoting the devil against himself, I declare! You 
see I’m as bad as any one.” 

We laughed at him, and then Mr. Wychwood said—“ We 
must not keep you, of course, if you have to run away. But I 
should like you to tell me, in a word, whether you really think 
that those manifestations of the pagan spirit of which you spoke 
just now—I mean the revolt of the human intellect against 
authority, and of the human will against the restraints of the 
moral law, and the denial of the divine origin of law and 
authority in the social order, and the prostitution of the arts of 
civilization to sensual interests and purposes, and the hatred of 
Christianity—do you really think that these came from the 
literature, the poetry, the philosophy of paganism, in old times ; 
and do you think that, in so far as the same tendencies are 
prevalent now, they are really to be attributed to the cultivation 
of classical literature, the admiration for classical art, the use of 
classical books as instruments of education, and the like? You 
know that some of the old Fathers looked upon the poets and 
philosophers as having been in some sort the prophets and 
teachers of the pagan world, as having had a part in preparing 
those nations among whom they lived for the reception of 
Christianity. Surely that implies that among the many various 
influences which told upon pagan life, the classics, as we call 
them, were among the best.” 

“T think them rotten from beginning to end, utterly bad,” 
said Bullcox. “ But whatever their influence on the old Pagan 
world may have been, their influence is detrimental and destruc- 
tive to Christians. And I do not mean to say that if we sweep 
them out of our schools tomorrow, we shall save the world from 
the effects of the long reign and the farpenetrating influence of 
paganism, but I am quite sure we shall never save the world 
without doing this. I give up the present generation. Its men 
are formed already, and cannot be changed. Our only chance 
is with the generation that is coming on. They are only to be 
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saved by the radically Christian reform of education, and educa- 
tion especially of the higher classes, who give their own character 
to the rest. When I say radically Christian, I mean Christian 
as to books and as to men, Christian as to books which are dead 
teachers and as to men who are live teachers, and Christian from 
its beginning to its end. The present system of education has 
brought us to the direct contradiction, the very Antipodes, of 
Christianity, and if we go on teaching as our fathers taught, 
then, even if tomorrow we could raise ourselves out of the abyss 
into which our education has hurled us, it would only be to fall 
back into it again the day after.* But I must wish the ladies 
good bye before I go, and so now I will leave you.” 


CH. VI.—THE SPECTRE LAID. 


AFTER Dr. Bullcox’s departure, Mr. Wychwood and I had some 
more talk about the subject on which the Doctor had spoken 
so strongly. I could see that it touched my companion very 
nearly, and I found out in time how it was. In the first place, 
he had been struck, as I was, with an uncomfortable feeling as 
to how far-what Dr. Bullcox said might reflect upon the Church 
herself. The Church is the great queen and mother of all 
knowledge, and she it is who is responsible for the education 
of her children. She would certainly never think of permitting 
heretical or infidel books to be used in her schools, even in those 
in which secular education was combined with religious training 
— if, indeed, we are at liberty to divide education into parts, as 
if the same spirit and tone must not dominate throughout in the 
whole and in every smallest department of education. But the 
Church, if all this were true, had looked on for centuries and 
seen this poison working in her schools, and had not interfered. 
Moreover, we could not but remember that many distinguished 
religious bodies had been foremost in the work of education, and 
that most, if not all of them, had used the classics freely as text 
books, though with certain omissions and revisions as to what 
was openly immoral. Here, then, would be a grievous charge 
laid against these great religious bodies, a charge which would 


* Mgr. Gaume, Oz ex sommes nous, pp. 376, 377- 

¢ For example, the author to whom we are referring quotes a passage from the 
eminent Pére Grou to this effect—‘‘ Notre éducation est toute paienne. On ne fait 
guére lire aux enfants, dans les colléges, et dans l’enceinte des maisons, que des poétes, 
des orateurs, et des historiens profanes. Je ne sais quel mélange confus se forme dans 
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fall on the saintly men who have worked in them, and indirectly, 
again, on the Church and the Holy See, under whose eyes they 
taught. Yet at this very moment the same sort of education is 
being given in all the Catholic schools of our day, with probably 
very few exceptions, and, as Mr. Wychwood observed, the pro- 
posal to have a series of Catholic editions of the classical 
authors had been received with much approval at the meeting 
which he had attended in Paris. It is as clear, therefore, that 
if Dr. Bullcox and his friends were right, a good many more 
must be quite in the wrong. 

But there was another source, as I found, for the disquiet of 
my friend. He had been rather smitten with the proposal of 
which we had been speaking. He was a good classical scholar 
himself, like all the distinguished University men of his time. 
Moreover, he had been a friend of a late poet, an Anglican 
clergyman whose name was and is in great veneration throughout 
this country, and who had done a great deal in preparing the 
way for the movement towards Catholicism, though he had 
turned rather against Catholicism in his latter years. Still he 
was considered as the man who had in truth given the movement 
in question its first impulse, and his influence remained behind 
him in some sweet religious poetry which has taken its place 
among the abiding treasures of the language. This good and 
gifted man had been Professor of Poetry in one of our Univer- 
sities, and had delivered a set of lectures on the principal poets of 
antiquity, which might almost be said to have formed a school, 
and, with regard to the point before us, had thrown a good deal 
of light upon that characteristic quality of the ancient poets 
which was in them the embodiment and manifestation of that 
instinctive craving for truth and good to which St. Paul seems 
to allude in his few pregnant words spoken in the Areopagus at 


leurs tétes des vérités du christianisme et des absurdités de la fable : des vrais miracles 
de notre religion, et des merveilles ridicules racontées par les poétes ; surtout de la 
morale de ’Evangile et de la morale humaine et toute sensuelle des paiens. 

‘*Je ne doute pas que la lecture des anciens, soit pottes, soit philosophes, n’ait 
contribué 4 former ce grand nombre d’incredules, qui ont paru depuis la renaissance 
des lettres. Ce gout pour la paganisme, contracté dans I’éducation publique ou privée, 
se repand ensuite dans la société. Nous ne sommes point idolatres, il est vrai, mais 
nous ne sommes chrétiens qu’a |’extérieur, si méme la plupart des gens de lettres le 
sont aujourdhui : ef dans le fond nous sommes de vrais paiens, et par esprit, et par le 
cceur, et par la conduite.” 

‘“‘Tel est le témoignage rendu,” adds Mgr. Gaume, “par un jésuite 4 l’éducation 
iles jésuites et autres humanistes du siécle passé et du nétre.” We shall speak of Pére 
Grou presently (Oz en sommes nous, pp. 361, 369). 
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Athens, when he says, that God hath made of one all mankind 
to dwell upon the face of the whole earth, that they should 
seek God if happily they may seek after Him or find Him, 
although He be not far from every one of us. On which 
occasion the Apostle quotes himself one of those pagan authors 
whom Dr. Bullcox would altogether proscribe. It was natural 
to a man in Mr. Wychwood’s position, a man of cultivated mind, 
obliged to some extent to take care of his health, with his only 
daughter married and no other tie or external duties to occupy 
him, to think whether he could be of any use in the great 
Catholic reaction of his time, and I could see he had rather 
been turning his thoughts to working upon Virgil, Homer, 
Pindar, or Sophocles, with a view to help the Christian 
teachers of those old “prophets” of the heathen world to draw 
out their witness to higher truths and more perfect virtues 
than any which they themselves knew. And here was his plan 
snubbed and condemned outright, as something that would 
only minister to the destruction and ruin of Christian souls! 

I could comfort him to some extent by what I knew of 
Dr. Bullcox, and of my friend Bodham Green also, for we had 
gathered that he was much of the same mind as the Doctor 
on these points. As for Bodham, I set him aside at once as 
a mere adventurer in any matters that required sound theology 
and philosophy. He was a very good fellow, but his real line 
was commerce and the money market. He might talk as much 
as he liked, and bring up his family to the indulgence of 
any amount of “viewiness” he chose: but there he ended. 
Dr. Bullcox was a different sort of person, a clever, headstrong, 
active minded, and active bodied young priest; undeniably 
well read on certain subjects. But I could assure Mr. Wychwood 
that he too was thought rather wild in his opinions—within, of 
course, the limits of toleration. But how to answer all that he 
said, or all that he implied, I could not tell much better than 
Mr. Wychwood himself. At last an idea struck him, on which 
we acted. 

“You know Father Miles,” said he, “the priest of Shotcote. 
I mentioned my ideas to him not long ago, when I paid a short 
visit to Amy, and I know that he is in town this week staying 
at Walter Amyot’s, her brother in law. What I am certain of 
is, that he did not seem to disapprove of my little plan, as 
he certainly must have disapproved if he had thought with 
Dr. Bullcox. I promised Amy that I would go and see Walter 
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and Mary, and we may as well go up this evening and dine 
with them. Bodham Green knows that I am going one day, 
so he wont be put out. We'll catch Father Miles, and make 
him our oracle.” 

Mrs. Bodham and Aunt Bertha made a little resistance, but I 
am on such familiar terms at Planes that I made no difficulty in 
overpowering the resistance. We determined not to go up to 
town until rather late in the afternoon, and to make up for our 
desertion we spent the rest of the morning in the large well 
furnished library, which was used as a morning room by the 
family, except for musical purposes. There were the two young 
ladies, Matilda and Eliza, each at a table of her own, hard at 
work with a number of books before them. Matilda was 
analyzing a late work on Man and his Ancestors, for the sake, as 
she told us, of making an index of the bad syllogisms and invalid 
inferences of which the author was guilty. “I have not had 
much sport this morning,” she said, as we asked her how she got 
on, “only three undistributed middles and two syllogisms with 
four terms.” Eliza on the other hand, was busy with an 
apparently learned book, by a distinguished writer of the 
Domdanielite school, written to prove that the Pope and the 
Vatican Council were entirely ignorant of Church history. Her 
business was to examine this gentleman’s quotations. “Do you 
know, I find him occasionally correct,” she said with a gentle smile. 

After luncheon we took a roundabout stroll with the elder 
ladies, both of whom preferred walking to driving, and at last 
found ourselves at the station, whence we were soon whisked to 
Waterloo, and made our way to a nice little house in the 
Brompton district, where Walter and Mary Amyot received us 
very gladly. 

I must render my story short as my space is running narrow. 
Walter and Mary left us to ourselves with the Father after dinner, 
when we told him that we had a little business to ask him about. 
Then Mr. Wychwood related to him what had passed that 
morning with Dr. Bullcox. 

Father Miles gave a sort of whistle and began to laugh. 
Then he ran upstairs to his room, and returned with a French 
pamphlet in his hand. He opened it and began to read us out 
passage after passage, in which the very ideas which we had set 
before us were expressed. ‘‘ This pamphlet,” he said, “has made 
a good deal of noise, and it is in the main a very good work of a 
very good man. In his attack on the Revolution, on the false 
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liberalism of the day, on the monsters which go by the names of 
Czsarism and Gallicanism, he has done good service. But, 
unfortunately, he has got some queer ideas of his own about 
classical literature. You may remember,” he said to me, “ for 
Mr. Wychwood was not a Catholic in those days; but you, 
Mr. Lillicote, may remember the trouble we used to have some 
years ago with a small party among ourselves, who were so 
dreadfully in love with Gothic architecture and Gothic vestments 
that they gave out that they were almost a part of revelation, and 
acted as if Mass itself was not valid or profitable unless it was 
said in a chasuble of that particular shape, and in a church of 
pointed architecture. They say some one once went to St. Peter’s, 
and wouldn’t say Mass over the tomb of the Apostles because 
there were none but Italian vestments in the sacristy. I doubt 
whether that was true, but that story expresses the wild way in 
which some good people got to talk. It is the same sort of 
thing, this raid against the classics. It is merely now a revival of 
a movement of the same kind which began in France some years 
ago, and which provoked a good deal of controversy, so that the 
authorities had to interfere. The issue of the controversy, so far 
as it went, was against the anti-classicists, and thereon, I believe, 
there has been recourse to Rome. She has answered moderately 
in defence of the system which has so long been in possession. 
Some of the writers who had directly or indirectly taken part in 
the battle, expressed themselves very properly in obedience to 
the answers given by authority. You can’t find in this book, I 
suspect,” he added, turning to Mr. Wychwood, “ half such strong 
language as you have heard from our friend Bullcox. Heisa 
man of exaggeration in everything ; a very good fellow, who will 
certainly come right when he’s had more experience, provided he 
doesn’t run his head against a wall before he cuts his wisdom 
teeth. One or two of the ultra Goths went wrong altogether in 
consequence of their craze, but the majority were sensible enough 
to become more moderate. It would have been a great pity if 
we had been obliged to give up Gothic architecture or even 
Gothic vestments, because some people chose to be so exclusive 
in their admiration of these very beautiful things. This present 
movement has more at the bottom of it than the Gothic develop- 
ment, but I do not think it will come to much.” 

“Do you mean,” said Mr. Wychwood, “that there is likely 
to be any endeavour to revolutionize our system of education in 
the sense of this pamphlet ?” 
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“No, I don’t mean that,” said Father Miles. “Iam not at 
all sure that it may not be very much to our advantage that 
attention should be directed to anything like ‘ultra classicism.’ 
You see here,” he said, turning to a place near the end of the 
volume, “the writer quotes a man whom we all have in a certain 
amount of veneration, the Pére Grou, who complained of the 
education of his own day as being ‘oute paienne. If this was 
true, it was a great and pernicious mistake, and contrary to 
the spirit of the Church. He quotes another writer, also a 
Jesuit, who says, ‘Dans les colléges, pépiniéres de I’Etat, on leur 
fait lire et etudier tout, excepté les auteurs chrétiens ’—and the 
writer subjoins in a note, ‘Comme on le fait encore aujourd’hui 
dans les petits séminaires et dans les colléges catholiques.’* As 
to this, I can only say that I hope it is not true. I think there 
must be great exaggeration. Pére Grou had a tinge of strictness 
about him, very natural to a man of his time—for he suffered 
under the suppression of the Society, and was driven into exile 
in England by the Revolution. I wish some one would draw 
out a paper on the influence of Jansenism on persons who 
were not Jansenists—nay, on persons who were opposed to 
Jansenism. It would be found that hardly any set of men 
escaped the infection altogether. We had a good deal of 
trouble in England from the effects of a demi-semi-Jansenism, 
and I really don’t think that it’s quite dead yet. Now, Pére 
Grou, with all his sanctity, was stricter than he might have 
been but for his history. Some of his works have been 
garbled in an overstrict sense, and the French Jesuits have had 
to reprint them in the last few years from the original manu- 
script, restoring the true text. The work from which this author 
quotes is not among these garbled versions ; but the last editor 
has had to make some reserves in his preface, and to give some 
explanation as to this very passage.f Pére Grou himself was a 


* Mgr. Gaume, Ox en sommtes nous, p. 369. 

¢ En s’élevant, non sans raison, contre l’éducation toute paienne de la derniére 
moitié du xviiiéme siécle, le Pere Grou semble envelopper dans la méme réprobation 
ce qui se pratiquait de la maniére la plus louable, sans danger pour la foi ni les meeurs, 
dans les établissements ou florissait, sous la direction du clergé et la surveillance des 
évéques, la sage discipline inaugurée par le Concile de Trente. Le Pére Grou 
condamne, il est vrai, l’abus et non l’usage des auteurs profanes, et il reconnait 
expressement ‘‘qu’on ne peut leur en substituer d’autres aussi utiles a la fin qu’on a en 
vue” (p. 59). Mais il n’est pas moins vrai qu’il aurait du donner plus de jour a sa 
pensée. II se serait ainsi épargné d’étre pris, aprés sa mort, pour lauxiliaire d’un 
systéme qui, 4 coup sur, n’¢tait pas le sien (Le Pére Cadres. Preface de AZorale 
tirée des Confessions de St, Augustin. Par le P. Jean Nicolas Grou. Paris, 1863). 
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distinguished classicist, and made a very good translation of 
Plato, besides writing on other heathen authors. But if there 
are any places of Christian education, where, as this writer 
asserts—going beyond the Jesuit whom he is quoting—the 
pupils are made to read and study everything, except Christian 
authors, and where, as this assertion seems to imply, there is no 
counterbalancing teaching of Christian morality or Christian truth 
as such, then it must be confessed that those places of education 
need reformation. But this is a very different thing from what 
is recommended in the pamphlet I hold in my hand. Again, I 
will say that it may be worth while for us to consider whether 
some Christian writers should not be put into the hands of the 
young, for there are many beautiful works of St. Chrysostom, 
St. Augustine, and others still later than these Fathers, which 
might very well enter into any course of higher education. This 
might be done, and, above all, we might aim at interpreting and 
commenting on the classics in the way in which we are told 
Father Pierre Lefevre’s teacher commented on them, of whom 
‘he used to say that he had a way of making the profane 
authors whom he taught speak the language of the Gospel.’* 
What we do at present may not be wrong—indeed, it cannot 
be declared -to be absolutely wrong, without condemning the 
Church of at least supine negligence in the vital point of 
education—and yet there may be something even which we 
ought to do, or which it may be very useful for us to attempt 
to do. And—I suppose I may speak to you, Mr. Wychwood, 
in the presence of our friend, as to what we were talking of the 
other day ?—I would bid you go on and prosper, if you have 
in your heart the plan to do something towards good editions of 
the classics—go on and prosper, without minding what a score 
of Bullcox’s may say to you.” 

“Forgive me, Father Miles,” I said, when the good Father 
had ended. “You were going to tell us what you meant by 
saying that this movement has more at the bottom of it than the 
Gothic movement, and you have only told us what you did ot 
mean.” 

“TI should tire your patience rather, if I did, I fear,” he 
replied. “This is, in reality, a theological question. The view 
which has been expressed in so fullblown a form by our good 
Bullcox has its root, so to speak, in theological opinions, of which 
I shall only say that they are at ieast imperfect, narrow, and, in 

* See Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier, vol. i., p. 8, 
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reality, out of harmony with the full, sound, noble theology of 
the Fathers and the Church. They are secretly connected with 
narrow notions about Providence, about human nature and 
free will, and about divine grace, and they would be simply 
impossible in minds that have perfectly mastered—as far as one 
may use such a word as ‘master’ in such a connection—the 
teaching and tradition of the Church in these matters. Such, 
at least, is my opinion: and I may add that I think the good 
men who are tempted to side with this proposal of the 
entire proscription of the classics as being the source of all the 
corruption we see around us, only require to look a little deeper 
into the theology of the matter in order to be ready to abandon 
their ideas on the subject. It does harm, of course, to have any 
overdespondency, or again, any proposal of a ‘radical reform,’ 
in our camp, because it implies censure on the past and on 
the present, and is in truth an unrecognized attack upon good 
soldiers of the Church. 

“Let me explain a little what I mean by this. At the present 
time, it would be particularly unfortunate if overstrict or narrow 
views were to obtain among us. They did mischief enough in the 
last two centuries, and now that the Church is engaged in a great 
struggle, they would do much more. Things are bad enough, 
perhaps not worse than they have ever been before, but still the 
power of evil in the world seems to be increased, though I 
hope the power of good is multiplied also, and even in greater 
proportion. But what can be worse timed than to call at the 
present moment on the Church to make a radical change in her 
system of education, a change of that sort which implies that up 
to the present time she has been practically wrong, and has 
thrown away the souls of her children? What can be more 
likely to make men throw down their arms in despair, than to 
teach them that there is no hope at all for the present gene- 
ration, when the present generation is the generation which must 
fight in order to secure the hope of the future? The time most 
analogous to the age in which we live, the time which we ought 
to look to as our model, and which we ought to hope to emulate 
and rival in the way of Catholic reaction, is the epoch of the 
Council of Trent. Then God breathed a new spirit of force and 
life into the Church, to enable her to recover from her great 
losses, and He gave her a large number of conspicuous saints to 
be the leaders of her reinvigorated armies. Then, too, there was 
a great move made in the way of Christian education. The 
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renaissance, moreover, had done real harm then, under which the 
Church was suffering, for the first outburst in favour of it was 
little less than an intoxication and a delirium. Yet we do not 
find either the Church herself, or the Popes, or the great saints 
of that time, calling for the proscription of classical literature in 
Christian schools. On the contrary, the Church followed in the 
path which she has adopted from the very beginning, and it is 
the system of education under which all the thousands of good 
Christians, who have been conspicuous in her annals from that time 
to this, have been trained, that is now attacked, not as incomplete 
or requiring supplement or modification, but as radically bad. 
I have not the slightest thought that the good men who 
maintain the thesis which is insinuated rather than set forth in 
this pamphlet, would venture to say that the Church had all 
along been mistaken in the matter; but for my own part, if I 
thought as they do, I should not know how to avoid the 
conclusion. Moreover, this thesis has been before the world, 
as I said, for a good many years, and it has never met with 
much favour among Catholics. This is another sign that it 
cannot embody a new and saving truth on which the healing of 
the world depends. But unless it is a new and saving truth, it is a 
superfluous and pernicious disturbance of men’s minds at a time 
when all our energies ought to be bent to efforts of practical 
importance. It may be that it only lurks in holes and corners: 
but if it only does that, it must paralyze some energies and 
make some hearts fail. Still, the whole course of theology in our 
times is against the mistaken ideas which underlie the view which 
has alarmed you so much. Now, Iam much more inclined to 
see you have a cup of tea before you catch your train, than to 
keep you any longer listening to me.” 
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Reviews and Notices. 


I.—HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


1. Jhmoir of Count de Montalembert. A Chapter of recent French History. By 
Mrs. Oliphant. Two vols. Blackwoods, Edinburgh and London. 


Ir will naturally strike any one acquainted with the general outline of 
Count de Montalembert’s career and with the more prorninent features 
of his character as a public man, that the time has not yet come for a 
full and complete biography of this great Catholic leader. Such a 
biography, of course, will some day be written in France, and it will 
reveal many beautiful traits and noble actions, while at the same time 
it will no doubt have to speak with a freedom which cannot now be 
used of persons still living, and of quarrels and conflicts the excitement 
of which has hardly as yet subsided. The historian of the Catholic 
revival of the present century will have much to say about Charles de 
Montalembert, and many who will have entered into his labours and 
reaped the fruits of his bold selfdevotion at a time when he was almost 
alone, and had to create a following for himself in defence of a cause in 
which the highest and holiest interests of all were wrapped up, will learn 
how to appreciate his real greatness—a greatness which was unimpaired 
by a single selfish or ignoble act during the whole of a life which, 
almost from the very dawn of manhood, was spent in the public gaze 
and in active conflict, and which will then be understood not to be 
really defaced by certain mistakes of judgment and errors of opinion 
which no one can question to have been such, even though those 
mistakes led indirectly, as in his adhesion to the Coup d’Etat, to 
consequences unfavourable to the Church and to France, and even 
though those errors, as far as they were not mere misunderstandings, 
touched upon one or two of the most vital points as to which the 
Church -has had to confront the world in the days in which we live. 
Montalembert will be acknowledged hereafter not only to have been a 
great orator and a great writer, but to have been one of the foremost 
men in Europe of his time, a man who made himself a real power in his 
country and outside his country by taking up the Catholic cause at a 
time when no one else had taken it up, and when he himself was 
scarcely out of his teens. In a battle of that kind, the man who begins 
is everything, or almost everything. ‘Those who follow him may surpass 
him in prudence, in correctness, and in the results which they achieve, 
but the glory of beginning is unique. 

Mrs. Oliphant, though a Protestant and a Briton, has done the work 
of furnishing us with a sort of provisional memoir of Montalembert very 
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well. She has had great help from his family: her pages show that she 
has had access to his journals and papers, and has been made acquainted 
with many more details of his private life than it is well at present to 
publish. She thoroughly admires her subject, and can to a great extent 
sympathize with him. In truth, Montalembert has a sort of charm of 
his own for us English people, and this perhaps has made his biographer’s 
task more easy. Not only was he half Briton by birth, not only were 
the first years of his life spent in this country, not only, besides, did he 
always retain and continually express his admiration for English institu- 
tions, and his appreciation of the more solid and earnest elements of our 
social system, but he was also English in his industry, his seriousness, his 
dislike of frivolity, his methodical habits, and in his mode of political 
warfare. The most active, and, in some respects, the most useful part 
of his life just coincided with that short period of French history, when, 
under the monarchy of July, public life in France most closely resembled 
public life in England, and his great campaign against the University 
resembles in many of its features a campaign fought within the precincts 
of St. Stephen’s. So far, as we have said, Mrs. Oliphant’s task has been 
rendered easy by the character of her subject. There is, however, a 
temptation to which such a writer was sure to be exposed, and there 
are certain features and circumstances in Montalembert’s life which may 
seem naturally to lend themselves to it. She might have attempted to 
make Montalembert rather too English. As far as we can see she has 
resisted this temptation, and we cannot but honour her for it. We do 
not think that she understands fully the Catholic principles of conduct 
which underlay the whole of his life. She séems to us to make rather 
too much, for instance, of what seems to her the unheard of chivalry 
and devotedness with which Montalembert and the other writers of 
L’ Avenir went to Rome to ask fora decision on the line which they 
had taken. ‘They were not the first Catholics who have done such 
things, and certainly they will not be the last. Where she tries to 
reason out Montalembert’s conduct and feelings on such occasions, she 
is often too elaborate and subtle, and sometimes shows a little ignorance 
of what is ordinary in Catholic thought and practice. But on the main 
point, from whatever cause, this book is not an attempt to make 
Montalembert out an inconsistent or unreasonable man, on his own 
principles, in his devotion and submission to the Church. 

We consider this to be a great merit in the volume before us, and it 
is a merit which Catholic writers should be the first to acknowledge. It 
is very possible, indeed, to take exception to her estimate of some of 
those in the Catholic camp who lately were opposed—in France with 
deplorable personal rancour and violence of language—to the line taken 
by Montalembert. But we think the following passage, which is almost 
at the close of the work, as creditable to the writer as it is necessary for 
the full understanding of Montalembert’s own position. 


We may be allowed to express our own conviction that Montalembert 
had not at any time the remotest intention of resistance or rebellion against 
the Holy See. His letter is in itself an elaborate argument to prove that his 
sentiments were the same as he had held all his life, and these volumes have 
been written vainly, if the most careless reader has not found in them 
unmistakable evidence of his unwavering devotion and obedience to Rome, 
even when her decisions were most against him. There were none of 
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the makings of a Dissenter in him. His conception of the greatness 
of the Church and her mission in this world, was directly contrary to 
anything that exceeded the bounds of constitutional opposition. In all his 
private letters this confidence in the Church as the one thing stable on earth 
—the ark, as he himself expresses it, which no deluge can submerge, is the 
consolation to which he continually returns, his unfailing comfort in all his 
despondency. We do not believe that any reason, however serious, could 
have induced him to desert that Church or to sanction the smallest rent in 
that long unity of ages, which was his chief and great encouragement amid 
all the darkness of national prospects and all the evils which seemed to him 
ready at a moment’s notice to overflow the world. 

Having said this, we may add that the following scene was narrated to us 
personally by an eyewitness, whose perfect trustworthiness is absolutely 
beyond question. . . . After the publication of his letter, and very shortly 
before his death, while all the Catholic world was discussing the great 
question and speculating as to the results which must follow, one of his 
visitors put a direct question to Montalembert. 

“If the Infallibility is proclaimed, what will you do?” “I will struggle 
against it as long as I can,” he said. But when the question was repeated, 
the sufferer raised himself quickly in his chair with some of his old animation, 
and turned to his questioner, “‘ What should I do?” he said, “‘ We are always 
told that the Pope is a Father. Eh bien! there are many fathers who 
demand our adherence to things very far from our inclinations and contrary 
to our ideas. In sucha case the son struggles while he can, he tries hard 
to persuade his father—discusses, and talks the matter over with him. But 
when it is done, when he sees no possibility of succeeding, but receives a 
distinct refusal, he submits. I shall do the same.” 

“You will submit as far as form goes,” said his visitor. “ You will submit 
externally, but how will you reconcile that submission with your ideas and 
convictions ?” 

Still more distinctly and clearly he replied, “I will make no attempt to 
reconcile them. I will simply submit my will, as has to be done in respect 
to all the other questions of the faith. I am not a theologian, it is not my 
part to decide on such matters, and God does not ask me to understand. 
He asks me to submit my will and intelligence, and I will do so.” After 
having made this solemn though abrupt confession of faith, says the witness 
whom we have just quoted, he added with a smile, “It is simple enough, 
there is nothing extraordinary in it.” 


We reserve a fuller notice of these interesting volumes for a future 
article. 


2. The Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey. Wy Arthur Helps. Bell and Daldy. 
London, 1872. 


Although there is a certain class of character which we flatter 
ourselves is peculiar to the English as a nation, it is by no means every 
day that we meet a man possessing all, or even many, of the qualities 
which combine in the formation of the typical Englishman. Perhaps 
in the life of Mr. Brassey there are traits which indicate an indifference 
to personal interest, somewhat beyond what is generally attributed to the 
solid character of John Bull. These appear hand in hand with so much 
earnest attention to the duty in hand, that our sympathies are engaged, 
though in these days of competition we almost feel tempted to wonder 
that such a man met with the success that he did. 
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Where there is a question of manliness, courage, perseverance, and 
justice—nay, we should rather say generosity—Mr. Brassey will bear 
comparison with the most exalted specimen of the John Bull kind. He 
was born November 7th, 18c5, at Buerton, in the parish of Aldford, in 
Cheshire. He belonged to an ancient family, possessing a small landed 
property. At sixteen years of age he was articled to a Mr. Lawton, a 
land surveyor and agent. Later on, Mr. Lawton commenced a business 
at Birkenhead, and took Mr. Brassey into partnership. When he died, 
the responsibility fell upon Mr. Brassey, who in a few years time became 
acquainted with George Stephenson, who first gave him the idea of 
tendering for railway contracts. He was then about twenty nine years 
of age, and had entered upon a career which, being new, required 
greater powers of organization than would now be the case. 

He soon rose to a trustworthy position, and his Memoirs are 
specially interesting on account of the incidental details regarding 
many foreign works which he undertook. Several pages are devoted 
to an analysis of the powers and peculiarities of the various workmen 
he employed, and perhaps it is worthy of note, that one who had 
laboured long as an engineer has arrived at the conclusion, that 
unskilled or ordinary labour is of much the same value in all 
countries. Being acquainted with its worth in South America, Russia, 
Holland, and India, as well as on other foreign soils, he decides 
that the value is equivalent in each country, because the wages vary so 
exactly in proportion to the amount of time that each labourer occupies 
in completing his work. For instance, in the countries we have named 
the inhabitants may demand low wages, but their rate of labour is also 
very slow. It is true that an English labourer will do more than 
any of these, but since his pay has also to be so much higher, it 
brings the matter to the same value. When Mr. Brassey first undertook 
foreign contracts, the navvies were in a large proportion English, as their 
skill in many points far exceeded that of the French labourers, though 
in time the latter acquired thorough dexterity. The difficulties of 
language among these uneducated fellow labourers may be imagined, 
and gave rise to a dialect resembling what is called “ pigeon English,” 
spoken at Hong Kong by the Chinese in their intercourse with the 
British sailors. 

Mr. Brassey had a great horror of all contention, and would submit 
to loss rather than be led into it. He declared that he had only once 
been led into a lawsuit which he could not avoid, as he had a partner, 
that it had gained him nothing and that he would never be led into one 
again. Upon some occasions, when men in his employment had been 
dissatisfied, they attempted legal proceedings, but since two sides are 
necessary to a quarrel they did not succeed. And such was his generous 
forbearance, he would still give them work. If, in the carrying out of a 
contract a disaster occurred, Mr. Brassey wasted not time and temper 
in trying to find out upon whom the loss or blame should fall. His first 
thought was how the work in question should be most promptly restored, 
leaving the other question for after consideration in a most liberal 
manner. It is true that in many cases he must have been greatly the 
loser, but that a straightforward and generous policy answers best in the 
long run is evident by the fortune he amassed. His capital, however, 
was generally invested in his various business transactions, so that it 
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would have been hard to compute or realize it. ‘Thus he could hardly 
be accounted a millionaire, and his mode of life was never a lavish or 
extravagant one. It is said of him that 


He was a man very indifferent to the possession of money. His 
mind was always occupied in getting the work through that he had under- 
taken, and there was a certain apparent carelessness about his own private 
affairs, which only gives us a higher notion of the unselfishness of the man. 
It was not connected with any deficiency of financial ability. Mr. Brassey 
knew thoroughly well a good investment from a bad one, but he never 
seemed to take the trouble to think about investments. 


The same person quoted in his biography, speaks of Mr. Brassey’s 
exceeding cheerfulness— 


—especially when tried by difficulties and disasters in the work, and by 
considerable pecuniary losses. I remember, he says, Mr. Bartlett, who had 
known Mr. Brassey as a younger man than I did, telling me that Mr. Brassey 
never appeared so happy as when he had lost £20,000, Whether it was that 
he made an effort at cheerfulness, to throw it off his mind, I cannot say, but 
Mr. Bartlett said that he used to rub his hands, and that any one would have 
supposed that he was delighted rather than otherwise. I remember even at 
the time of the panic, when things were at the worst, Mr. Brassey saying one 
night at the Westminster Palace Hotel, “ Never mind, we must be content 
with a little loss, that is all.” That was when he supposed he had lost a 
million of money. 


In 1831 Mr. Brassey had married Maria, second daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Harrison, of Birkenhead. She was of great assistance to him, 
even in business operations, by the clearness of her judgment, and she 
seems to have fulfilled admirably the large share of private responsibility 
and family care, which devolved upon her in consequence of her 
husband’s ceaseless occupation. Indeed, he never undertook any very 
important concern without taking her into his council. In spite of his 
ordinary success, Mr. Brassey did not entirely escape those vicissitudes 
attendant upon extensive monetary dealings. In 1866 he suffered losses, 
which plunged him in heavy liabilities, and he was indebted to a friend 
for aid and advice. But, also, he owed much to his steadfastness of 
purpose, in carrying out the Lemberg and Czernowitz line, which was at 
that time one of his chief sources of embarrassment. He was recom- 
mended by several of his friends to delay the works, but he persevered 
in his constant plan of completing a contract as soon as possible. The 
line was finished three or four months before the time stipulated, and 
this brought into play large funds which had hitherto been unavailable. 
The Austrian and Prussian war, which was then going on, added to the 
merit of his energy and success. Mr. Brassey chose his agents and 
workmen carefully, then he placed in them thorough confidence, and 
this will account perhaps for the fidelity on their part which enabled him 
to cope with these great difficulties. The unfailing care which he 
exercised in keeping his men employed in times of slack work, may be 
cited as a proof of wisdom, but also it was a practice of real charity, 
since to provide against want may be one of the most prudent methods 
of rendering a service to others. He also showed great kindness in 
sickness or other troubles. Of his numerous acts of generosity one 
may not be out of place here. 
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One of his old agents, of much merit and worth, had unfortunately lost the 
whole of a competent independence, which he had acquired in Mr. Brassey’s 
service. Mr. Brassey, anxious to give him the opportunity of recovering 
himself, confided to him several missions connected with new projects. In 
the last of these, the agent was taken suddenly ill before reaching his desti- 
nation, and died immediately after his arrival, almost at the very same time 
that his wife, whom he had left in good health in England, succumbed to a 
still more sudden attack. A family of six children were thus left orphans, 
and without any sort of provision. Mr. Brassey had already made an 
advance of several thousand pounds, for which he held as security a policy of 
insurance on the life of his agent. This he immediately relinquished in 
favour of the children, and further headed with a substantial sum a list of 
subscriptions made by the friends of the deceased for the orphans. 


Again we are told that— 


Though very liberal in relieving all cases of distress which came within 
his immediate cognizance, and especially those which originated amongst 
persons of his own staff, his name does not figure largely in subscriptions to 
public charities. . .. But some notion may be formed of Mr. Brassey’s 
habitual liberality, when I state that it is estimated that during his lifetime 
he gave away about two hundred thousand pounds. 


In addition to this, he showed much kindness in helping young men 
on their first start in life, while it is said that he never left a letter 
unanswered. Many thousands of these were from persons in humble 
ranks of life, who, with no particular claim upon him, might solicit loans 
or request his interest in some other way. Still each writer would 
receive a kindly reply. Mr. Brassey was distinguished for a natural 
courtesy and refinement of feeling, with great amiability of temper. 
Indeed, his gentleness went so far that he seemed almost incapable of 
meeting any request with a direct negative. This is pleasing and 
remarkable in a man, whose energy in business and freedom from habits 
of selfindulgence remove him from the suspicion of over facility and 
softness. 

In the year 1867, Mr. Brassey’s health began to decline, though he 
had periods of rallying and was able for some time to attend to business 
matters. During his last illness there were touching proofs of the strong 
affection that his tenderness and courtesy had won. Some who had 
been in his employment, even in foreign countries, hastened from great 
distances in the hope of one more interview. He died at Hastings, on 
December 8th, 1870. For a long time he had been aware that his life 
was drawing to a close, and was quite resigned. His mind was a very 
religious one, free from prejudice, but with the clinging confidence of a 
child he was devoted to the religious convictions in which he had _ been 
educated. Looking upon his life as regarded himself only, it was on the 
whole an uneventful one, and except from the manly simplicity of his 
character, it owes its interest chiefly to the varied characters with whom 
his labours brought him into contact, as well as to the fact that these 
labours commenced in the very early days of railway formation, so that 
his abilities were not only brought into full play, but also received a 
thorough appreciation. Sir Arthur Helps’ book is written in a peculiar 
fashion, the life being divided according to the information concerning 
Mr. Brassey furnished by numerous separate witnesses. Perhaps this 
plan gives more minute details of the subject, besides affording a variety 
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of testimonies as to the character of the man. But it strikes us the 
author has sacrificed to that object the beauty of style and the power 
of sustained interest, which an unbroken narrative might have possessed. 


3. Vie de la Mere Emilie. Fondatrice des Religieuses de la Sainte-Famille, de 
Villefranche. Par Léon Aubineau. Paris: Poussielgne Fréres, 1869. 


After the French Revolution had swept away the convents and 
other religious institutions in France, there was a brief period of panic 
and confusion among those who had been separated from the observance 
of community life, and scattered far, sometimes, even from the oppor- 
tunities of practising the Catholic faith. Religious houses had principally 
been charged with the education of youth in addition to other important 
labours, and the destruction of the convents necessarily led to the most 
deplorable ignorance of the faith. It was natural, therefore, when order 
was restored, and hearts once more yearned for the graces of community 
life, that the work of education should be one of the principal objects of 
those who aspired to serve our Lord by active work consecrated by the 
vows of religion. Hence, since that period there has been, especially 
in France, a strong tendency to the foundation of new orders, not always 
for the teaching of youth, it is true, but that was the exterior need which 
seems first to have given the impulse. ‘The orders already existing had 
not yet recovered the shock of revolutionary persecution, and were by 
no means in a condition to found new establishments such as should 
meet the wants of a people who had to be brought back to the obser- 
vances of Christianity, or to be instructed in its doctrine. 

One of the most interesting and unpretending of these new 
Congregations, perhaps, was that of the Holy Family, founded at 
Villefranche by Emilie de Rodat, called subsequently Mére Emilie. 
Marie Emilie Guillemette de Rodat was born on the 6th of September, 
1787, at the Chateau de Druelle, near Rodez. She belonged to a family 
of distinction, though she was soon to lose such advantages through the 
Revolution. Her family, however, was still more worthy of notice from 
the traditions of piety which graced it on the side of both parents. 
When only eighteen months old she was adopted by her grandmother, 
Madame de Pomayrols, a person of great piety and virtue. In her youth 
she had desired the religious life, and it was probably this inclination 
which influenced the mind of Emilie in that direction. As she grew up, 
Madame de Pomayrols lived with her mother, Madame de Selves, and 
a sister in law, Agathe de Pomayrols, a Visitation nun, who had been 
driven from her convent during the Revolution. These ladies, all 
eminently pious, bestowed the utmost care upon the training of 
Emilie. In after life she spoke frequently of the extreme gentle- 
ness mingled with firmness by which her grandmother ruled her, 
while she early gave proofs of the good effects produced by the 
constant watchfulness that had been lavished upon her. When only 
three years old, she fell asleep and was put to bed before the usual 
time, but she soon awoke and remembered that she had not said her 
prayers. During the day her mind turned upon heavenly things, and at 
play she would say to her little companions—“ We must do everything 
for the love of God; everything, even playing with dolls.” 
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Emilie had a great love for the poor. United to the love of God, it 
may be considered her principal attraction. All the money or delicacies 
she received she would bestow upon them, frequently even she would 
deprive herself of her food to give it to the poor. In spite of great 
tenderness, Madame de Pomayrols had brought her up in habits of the 
strictest modesty and reserve, not even allowing her to look out of the 
window, insisting also on great moderation in her manners as well as in 
her amusements. However, she was naturally of a quick, proud temper, 
ready to resent the least slight, so she had some struggles in spite of 
good dispositions and careful nurture. 

Before Emilie de Rodat had attained the age of six, the nation was 
plunged in the horrors of the Revolution, when the public practices of 
religion were impossible. At eleven years old she was with her grand- 
mother at the Chateau de Ginals, near which a Dominican Father had 
taken refuge. ‘This seemed a good opportunity for her to make her 
first communion, and since the times were so perilous, it seemed a long 
preparation might be dispensed with. She made it with admirable 
fervour, so that she never afterwards doubted that she had made a good 
first communion, and yet, to show that, in a child, devotion is not 
incompatible with some frivolity, and for the consolation of those who 
watch over children, and are liable to be disheartened at their little 
volatile ways, she tells us that, on returning from the altar to her 
place, she found some amusement in playing with her fingers. She 
explained this apparent contradiction by saying that, provided the 
child brings an innocent heart, God takes possession, and Himself 
acts within it. Very soon she imbibed a love of meditation, and 
chose retired spots where she could yield to it at leisure. Upon one 
occasion she was in the very room where her great grandmother had 
died, when a certain fear came upon her which checked her devotion. 
This led to the relaxation of her pious habits, and soon made itself 
apparent by a difference in her confessions. Upon this being pointed 
out to her, she renewed her fervour, and she was still faithful in her 
devotion to the poor, but she was ill at ease, and became anxious to 
avoid any appearance of piety. Afterwards, various circumstances, 
such as the marriages of some relations, drew Emilie more than usual 
into society. ‘This also tended to lessen her devotion. Her com- 
munions became less frequent; she even left one confessor because 
he urged a more frequent approach to the sacraments. She had no 
wish to risk her soul, but she was determined not to yield to what she 
chose to consider an exaggerated piety. A taste for the world grew 
upon her, so that during eighteen months she only went to holy 
communion four or five times. She committed no action worthy of 
blame, yet later on she said, regarding this period—‘“ These were days 
that I would wish to efface from my life with tears of blood.” 

A change was soon to be made in the outward life of Emilie. We 
have mentioned that her grandmother, Madame de Pomayrols, had 
early in life felt a desire for the religious life, this longing came back 
again when, having finished the education and settlement of all her 
children, there seemed an opportunity of partially fulfilling it. When 
calmer times succeeded the terrors of the Revolution, those nuns who 
had then been dispersed were disposed to resume the mode of life from 
which the false cry of liberty had released them. It was impossible to 
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reestablish the various communities that had been broken up, but a lady 
of the family of Castanet d’Armagnac, who had been an Ursuline, and 
was called in religion Madame Saint Cyr, opened a house at Villefranche 
for the reception of those nuns who had been driven from their own 
communities. This institution formed a kind of retreat where each 
could follow as far as possible her own rule, while all were united in the 
common work of education. Madame de Pomayrols determined upon 
retiring to this house, but was somewhat at a loss with regard to Emilie. 
It seemed too serious a life for one so young, who was already imbibing 
a taste for gaiety, she therefore gave her the choice of accepting it or 
returning to her parents at Druelle. Either alternative was most 
unattractive, since all Emilie’s inclinations were for the society and 
amusements which she enjoyed at Ginals. For the quiet country 
routine of Druelle she had as much distaste as for the semiconventual 
retirement of Madame Saint Cyr’s establishment. However, she made 
choice of her own home, returning there at about sixteen years of age. 
Her parents were very strict and watched over her constantly, but 
after a few months she paid a visit to some relations, where she was 
once more exposed to the temptations of a worldly life. She had never 
before consented even to join in dancing, but on this occasion she 
yielded, for which she always afterwards severely reproached herself, as 
well as for permitting her affections to be attracted by a young man into 
whose company she was thrown. She does not accuse herself of having 
fallen into any serious fault, but having felt the attractions of grace, she 
probably was conscious of the opposition between those pleasures to 
which she yielded, and the higher vocation that awaited her. Love for 
the poor still kept its hold upon Emilie; she sought them out whenever 
she could in company with a friend of humble condition, named Marie 
Anne Gombert, who was entirely devoted to works of charity. However, 
she determined to resist being led into the practice of piety, until at 
last God visited her with an illness which prevented her from following 
her usual pursuits. An overpowering languor took possession of her, 
yet her only regret was at being cut off from amusements, while she was 
mortified at her own pale, sickly appearance. She gave way to melan- 
choly, but her heart still resisted the drawings of grace. Even at Easter 
when she approached the sacraments, it was without any reproaches of 
conscience. When she recovered her health no. sense of gratitude 
seemed awakened in her, but the grace of conversion was not far off. 
At the Feast of Corpus Christi, 1804, the priest to whom she went to 
confession endeavoured to rouse her to a sense of the state of her soul, 
she became almost suddenly enlightened, she conceived a horror for her 
past tepidity and gave herself once for all to the service of our Lord. 
From this time a complete change was evident in Emilie. Love of 
dress and vanity had passed away ; her .delight was in the love of God, 
while she seemed capable of any sacrifice. She had an ardent desire 
for humiliation and mortification ; especially she proved more than ever 
her devotion to the poor, attending them in the most repulsive maladies, 
practising every kind of little economy and labour for their benefit. At 
the same time, her mind was strengthened by spiritual reading of a 
solid description. Her aunt had brought from her convent various 
papers and books regarding the Order of the Visitation. ‘Thus she 
became acquainted, through the works of the Mére de Chaugy, with 
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the early founders of that order, and was penetrated with the spirit of 
St. Francis of Sales. After a year and a half of separation, Madame 
de Pomayrols wished her granddaughter to return to her. This was at 
first a sorrow, as Druelle had become endeared to Emilie by the graces 
she had received there; but still greater favours awaited her at Ville- 
franche. M. l’Abbé Marty became her director. He had refused the 
constitutional oath in 1791, and had to emigrate. On his return, 
refusing some ecclesiastical dignities, he settled at Villefranche, devoting 
himself to the amelioration of the people so depressed by the reign of 
anarchy and infidelity. Naturally he had the training of youth greatly at 
heart, and for this object Emilie was to be an instrument in his hands. 
He had the direction of Madame Saint Cyr’s house ; therefore, when she 
rejoined her aunt, she fell at once under his influence. He taught her 
many details of the spiritual life, and she gained progress rapidly under 
his instruction. Her chief failings were on the subject of humility, and 
this was the virtue to which she felt a particular attraction. 

Madame Saint Cyr’s house, being composed of so many various 
elements, presented to Emilie something far different from the ideal of 
religious life which she had formed in her own mind. This ideal was not 
exaggerated, but those around were inclined to consider it chimerical, 
and laughed at her accordingly, prophesying that contact with the world 
would change her views. ‘This idea saddened her, and led her to pray 
for the spirit of constancy and fervour. We shall see further on that it 
was not in vain. Being asked to help Madame Saint Cyr by instructing 
some children that were preparing for first communion, she succeeded 
so well as to gain a reputation in the town. “‘Phis kind of employment 
once begun,’she continued to occupy herself in various ways with the 
children, over whom she gained a most salutary influence through the 
same method of gentle firmness that her grandmother had exercised 
towards herself. Many other works of charity presented themselves, 
of which she acquitted herself with the same zeal; but the desire for 
religious life was growing stronger and stronger. She confided her 
desires to M. l’Abbé Marty, who insisted on delay, and kept her waiting 
four years for its fulfilment, though he allowed her to make the three 
vows privately. 

After this long trial, with his permission, she tried the congregation 
of the Sisters of Charity of Nevers, which seemed likely to satisfy her 
love for the poor, and the previous history of the order gave an impression 
of such edification that it seemed likely that her aspirations would be ful- 
filled in it. With joy, then, she started for their convent at Figeac, but 
when she arrived there, a cloud of melancholy and trouble settled upon 
her. Neither the advice of her superior nor the examples of her com- 
panions consoled her. It was in vain also that M. Marty wrote to 
encourage her. Her peace of mind was not restored until he decided 
that this community was not the one destined for her. However, when 
at home once more, she was still a prey to every kind of perplexity and 
temptation. Those virtues in which she had made such wonderful 
progress now became painful and difficult to her. But the disturbance 
was only in the inferior part of her soul; her will was not affected. Her 
next desire was to join the ‘‘ Dames de Il’Adoration Perpétuelle de 
Picpus,” who had a house at Cahors. At first M. Marty opposed this, 
but he consented ere long. She was delighted with the practice of 
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perpetual adoration, as well as edified and pleased with all around her, 
yet her heart was not at ease; she had not the interior conviction that 
she was fulfilling God’s will. When she consulted her confessor, he 
requested three days for consideration, at the end of which he said he 
had no doubt upon the subject of her vocation to religion, but he 
thought she was called elsewhere. When she returned to Villefranche, 
Madame Saint Cyr was resuming a plan she had previously attempted, 
that of uniting all the members of her institution under one rule and 
discipline. M. Marty proposed that Emilie should aid in this associa- 
tion and join it, but the project did not answer. It served as another 
test to Emilie’s docility. Once more, too, her vocation was to be tried 
by her joining an institute of “Sceurs de la Miséricorde,” at Moissac. 
In spite of repugnances she wished to persevere; but her superiors 
would not permit it, and years passed in the exercise of such duties as 
presented themselves with the faithful practice of every virtue. 

The sort of hurry and impatience which have crept even into spiritual 
matters in the present day might tempt us to be almost surprized at 
Emilie’s calm perseverance in waiting for a sign of God’s will regarding 
her. Ere long she was to meet with her reward. Her real destination 
made itself known to her through a remark passed by some poor women. 
“Before the Revolution,” they said, “the Ursuline Nuns used to teach 
our children for nothing. We were brought up by them; but in these 
days, since we have not the means to send our children to school, we 
are obliged to let them remain in ignorance, so that they grow up in 
forgetfulness of God.” Yielding to her instinctive love for the poor, 
Emilie begged these women to intrust their children to her. She 
resolved in God’s presence that she would dedicate herself to the educa- 
tion of poor girls. This was the beginning of the Congregation of the 
the Holy Family. Her designs coincided with M. Marty’s wishes. The 
work of instruction was undertaken at once. Forty children were soon 
gathered round Emilie in her own room. But she did not long rest 
satisfied with that. M. Marty pointed out three young ladies suitable for 
sharing in the foundation she was about to form. ‘These were Ursule 
Delbreil, Marie Boutarie, and Eléonore Dutriac. They all aspired to 
the religious life, and had been more or less associated with Madame 
Saint Cyr’s establishment; therefore it was not difficult to ascertain 
that they possessed the qualities necessary for enduring the trials that 
generally follow the formation of a new order. In spite of oppositions, 
the new association was formed, and on the 30th April, 1816, the four 
friends took possession of their future home. We have not space to 
follow them through the difficulties and variations of their earlier history. 
At first they were not inclosed, though they went out but little; but in 
time the vow of inclosure was added to the other three. The order 
increased rapidly in numbers, as well as in usefulness, but it was subject 
to many trials of poverty and opposition from friends. 

One thing is worthy of remark, that Mére Emilie never coveted 
either the name or character of a founder, for after the little congregation 
had been completely established, she made great efforts to unite it to 
one called the “ Filles de Marie,” founded by Madame de Trenquelléon. 
The plans were all arranged between the two superiors, and awaited 
only the consent of Mére Emilie’s community; but the “Sceurs de la 
Sainte-Famille” were too much attached to her to yield so readily to be 
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deprived of her unlimited authority as had been proposed. They there- 
fore refused their votes, and thus necessitated the abandonment of the 
scheme. 

The life of Mére Emilie is such a school of virtue, carried even into 
the smallest detail of religious practice, that we might linger long upon 
the examples it affords us. Her spirit of poverty is especially touching, 
overpowering as it did the desire which might so naturally be felt of 
obtaining the best advice possible for relieving a most painful and 
humiliating illness. She had been suffering from a polypus in the nose, 
which threatened to turn into a cancer, and when she travelled with 
M. Marty in order to make arrangements for the combination of her 
order with that of the “Filles de Marie,” it had been planned that they 
should go to Toulouse that she might consult a celebrated physician 
there, but as M. Marty did not remember it, she would not remind him, 
because she wished to resemble the poor, who cannot make journeys to 
obtain the advice of eminent doctors. Numberless anecdotes are given 
us of Mére Emilie’s spirit of poverty, carried into the smallest incidents 
of life ; it is clear that she realized how nothing is little or unimportant 
in God’s service. But though severe to herself in this, as well as every 
practice of mortification, she knew how to accommodate herself to the 
necessities of her spiritual children. It is true she trained them to a 
spirit of strict selfsacrifice, still in cases of illness she pursued treatment 
far different from what she showed towards herself. For instance, 
regarding the way in which a superior should behave towards those 
Sisters who are ill, she wrote— 


As for those comforts which I think the Sisters may require, there are 
some that I leave at liberty, and others to whom I say, Do so and so! It is 
impossible to make any rule about this, it depends on the character, the 
attrait, and the greater or less requirements of each Sister. Generally, when 
we propose some alleviation to a person, if we perceive that in spite of her 
refusal she has a secret desire to be persuaded, and in a manner forced to 
accept it, it is well to desire her to take it, even when the necessity is far 
from urgent; I may add, even when the necessity exists only in her own 
idea, for we must satisfy the mind as far as possible. 


Love of the poor was the distinguishing characteristic of Mére Emilie. 
Her life manifests how she strove to serve our Lord in His poor 
members. 


To occupy herself for them, and seek for opportunities of relieving them, 
was the uppermost thought of this good Mother. When their interests were 
in question no consideration held her back, she cast upon Providence all 
care for the future. Her charity was not confined to the walls of the convent, 
nor was it*content with the care of the children. Without leaving the 
inclosure, she found means of disseminating her benefits. Whilst devoting 
herself to the direction of her spiritual children, she still cast a glance of 
tender kindness on the poor. For them were reserved the first fruits of the 
garden, which she delighted to gather with her own hands. To the bashful 
poor she would send sacks of wheat or flour, sometimes loaves of bread, or 
counterpanes. When charity had to be delicately administered, she had a 
thousand devices for bestowing it without hurting the feelings of the recipi- 
ents. One family was in want of linen. Mére Emilie sent to request that 
they would spare her all the old worn out sheets and shirts for the sick, 
insisting that the stout hard linen was too harsh for their use. Then Mére 
Emilie gave much more new linen in exchange an she had received. 
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As time advanced, some modifications as well as additions were 
made in the rule and constitutions, for as the congregation spread, it 
became necessary to define its work more clearly. Her biographer 
remarks regarding it, that 


It seemed as though Mére Emilie had chosen what was most extreme 
and painful in every order that had preceded her as the labour for her 
children—the poverty and inclosure of the Carmelites, the devotion to the 
sick and poor evinced by the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, with the 
vocation for teaching of the Nuns of the Sacred Heart. They united the 
fatigue attached to one with the mortifications of another. A counter- 
balance is required to contrast with the luxuriousness, the thirst for gold, the 
intense selfishness of the present day, with the incredible love for the things 
of earth shown by all around us. We cannot wonder that Providence raises 
up such examples to the world as are afforded by the Sisters of the Hol 
Family and other orders, such as the Little Sisters of the Poor. Their 
extreme practice, if we may so express ourselves, of poverty and charity are 
necessary to heal the wounds which a sham civilization has brought upon 
society in releasing the ties of family unity. They are necessary also to 
remind even those who seek them not what are the ineffable and divine joys 
of abnegation and selfsacrifice. 


At first the congregation consisted of cloistered nuns and sisters of 
the town. The latter were not only employed in fulfilling the necessary 
commissions for the house, but also in exercising charity to the sick and 
poor. This led to another branch of the order. 

Among the seurs touritres was a very holy Sister, called Marie 
Vialard, who showed the most heroic zeal in all works of active charity. 
Her special attraction was for solitude, though she wished to sacrifice 
this inclination to the will of God, and in her intercourse with her 
superior she constantly accused herself of her repugnance in the 
fulfilment of her duties, begging her to assist her in overcoming her 
own will. Mére Emilie, admiring her docility and fervour, at last 
proposed her entering the novitiate of the cloistered nuns. She accepted 
the offer with joy, but the regret at losing her was felt so severely and 
complained of so mournfully by those who had hitherto reaped the 
benefit of her great gifts in the active life, that both Mére Emilie and 
M. Marty decided that must be her true sphere. Sceur Marie felt the 
disappointment, but she obeyed cheerfully, throwing herself once more 
into her pious labours amongst the poor. Her visits to the sick took 
her sometimes several miles distance from the convent at Aubin, where 
she was residing. ‘The working of some mines at Decazeville brought 
into the neighbourhood many foreigners, principally English. One of 
these being taken seriously ill, Marie tended him so charitably as to 
gain his confidence. He listened to her exhortations on the value of 
his soul and the necessity of the true faith, soon requesting to be 
baptized. Before his death he gave every sign of true conversion, with 
gratitude to Sceur Marie, who had been the instrument of his enlighten- 
ment. Marie’s interest was then awakened in the children of the other 
miners ; they would cluster round her, imploring her not to leave them. 
When Mire Emilie came to Aubin, she gave such an account of these 
little ones as quite to rouse that good Mother’s zeal. Suddenly she 
exclaimed—“ How useful it would be to have a class at Decazeville for 
these poor little English children.” “Ah! dear Mother, what an 
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inspiration,” exclaimed Sceur Marie, quite delighted. “ But,” replied 
the Mother, “would you be superior?” ‘Oh, yes, Mother,” answered 
Marie, in her simplicity and zeal. ‘This was the commencement of the 
houses of the order that are not inclosed. A novice of great fervour, but 
whose spirit of active charity rendered her unfit for the cloister, was 
professed for this purpose, and another novice was sent as a companion, 
so that with Sceur Marie as superior the new work was set on foot. The 
motive of its first beginning gives it a claim on our sympathy in this 
country. 

In all the development of the order Mére Emilie found an unfailing 
friend and guide in her director, M. Marty. He was, in fact, the superior 
of the order—in a certain sense a founder, as for its rules and consti- 
tutions it was chiefly indebted to him. It was a severe trial to her, as 
well as to the community at Villefranche, when his appointment as Vicar 
General of Rodez deprived her of his actual presence. She continued 
her correspondence with him, and in her hours of temptation and deso- 
lation found support in his advice, although it was not permitted that 
his letters should afford her sensible congratulation. It seemed as if 
those means which might generally give comfort were only an aggrava- 
tion of her trial. For many years she was afflicted with every kind of 
interior affliction, except when she was occupied in founding a new 
convent. ‘The labours and sufferings which these undertakings brought 
upon her appeared to stand instead of that mental agony to which she 
was so well accustomed. In 1835 she was deprived by death of him 
who had been a true spiritual Father to herself as well as to her order. 
Her resignation did not forsake her, but evén saints have not been 
afraid to yield to their grief on occasions like these. St. Jane Frances 
de Chantal did not think her sorrow at the death of St. Francis de Sales 
a culpable weakness ; she gave full scope to it. We can therefore well 
imagine how deeply Mére Emilie mourned over the loss of one who, 
as she said, had guided her steps and sustained her weakness since she 
was sixteen years old. 

Before long Mére Emilie had fresh troubles regarding her institute ; 
indeed, she had almost resolved upon giving up that branch which was 
not inclosed. The Bishop, however, had found these Sisters of great 
use for the schools. He looked upon them as supplying a want in the 
diocese, and showed so much regret at the decision, that Mére Emilie, 
who required no commands in a question of submission to authority, 
changed her plan. On this occasion, in 1840, she formed a regular 
novitiate for the Sisters who were not cloistered, so that the work 
became perfected by the very difficulties which had threatened its 
destruction. We could linger longer over the account of this interesting 
order, as well as over the life of Mére Emilie. They are full of instruc- 
tive details. ‘There are few memoirs which give so complete a sketch 
of the various qualities which combine in forming the character of a 
good nun ; but in a volume so rich, it is hard to choose. No work of 
charity seemed out of place in the heart of Mére Emilie. The prisons 
were visited by her Sisters with zeal and assiduity, while there are 
wonderful anecdotes of the patience with which she treated cases of 
most abandoned wickedness, receiving these poor creatures, and lavish- 
ing every care upon them, in the hope of reformation. At last, she 
conceived the idea of forming a refuge. The Bishop, when consulted, 
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hesitated to sanction a refuge for fallen women under the care of nuns 
who were employed in education, but he consented, on condition that 
the houses should be entirely separate. 

In the midst of all her works of zeal and selfdevotion, Mére Emilie 
had never enjoyed good health; indeed, one of the most edifying points 
in her character is the heroic courage which she showed in a long course 
of suffering. Not only did she practise patience in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but she made her weak health the occasion for the study of 
mortification and poverty of spirit in the smallest particular. She lived 
to see the complete establishment and success of her order; but in 
April, 1852, grave symptoms of declining health began to show them- 
selves. Among other maladies, she was troubled with an ulcer in the 
eye. It was feared the sight of it was completely gone ; but with her 
usual thirst for selfsacrifice, she would not make any trial as to whether 
this were the case, leaving the result in God’s hands. At the beginning 
of July, Mére Emilie was freed from her interior trials. This gave her 
a presentiment that her end was approaching. So far as possible she 
withdrew from the active administration of the order. For some years 
she had been accustomed to go to confession and communion daily, as 
her director found it afforded her peace in the midst of her great interior 
trials. During the last few days of her life she made her confession 
daily, and was allowed to receive holy communion every two days. 
She had always had a great devotion to the Association of the Holy 
Childhood, and even on her deathbed took much interest in the distri- 
bution of the “ Annals.” A pretty incident is given of her love also for 
the children of the orphanage— 


One day, while the Sisters were attending an instruction in the chapel, 
one of the orphans managed to penetrate into the Mother’s room. The two 
nuns who were watching let her pass, and the child, without saying a word, 
came and knelt at the foot of her bed. The Mother was meditating with 
closed eyes. When she opened them she perceived the child, called her to 
her side, and spoke very cordially to her, then sent her to fetch her com- 
panions. They arrived very speedily. Their love for their Mother was well 
known. They understood her warm heart, and were always happy in her 
presence. They knelt down, filling the room. The Mother said, “ My 
children, 1 am very happy.” Her face was worn with illness, and bore the 
traces of approaching death, yet it gleamed with a heavenly light, while a 
smile shone upon the eyes as well as the lips, which fully attested the truth 
of her speech. “I am very happy.” repeated the Mother ; “but if you also 
would be so at the hour of death, have a great love of the Holy Childhood, 
and spread the love of it as much as you can.” After this advice, she lifted 
her eyes to heaven, raised her hand, and gave her blessing to the children in 
the midst of their tears and sobs. 


Even to the last Mére Emilie was faithful to the practices of religious 
life ; she would not break silence to give her last exhortations to the 
Sisters without permission, nor would she, without leave, give a medal 
to be taken to Madame de Pomayrol, in compliance with a request from 
her. On the 18th September, finding her strength diminish, after 
receiving absolution, she begged to renew her vows, which her con- 
fessor assented to, and she recited in a firm voice the formula of the 
five vows. On the 19th she received absolution twice; then she 
remained nearly twenty four hours, after which, by a last effort, she 
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raised to her lips the cross attached to her rosary, fixed a loving glance 
upon the crucifix, and died very peacefully. One of her trials had 
always been a dread of death and a fear of giving scandal by a want of 
calmness, but in the actual hour of trial she experienced that peace and 
consolation which at other times had been denied to her. 


4. Rude Stone Monuments of all Countries. Their Age and Uses. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., etc. London: Murray, 1872. 


Scattered over nearly the whole world there are certain important 
monuments which have hitherto defied the skill of man in any attempt 
to account for their existence or to fix their date. Remains of far 
greater antiquity have been searched into and classified. ‘Temples and 
inscriptions which seemed so far removed from our own day as to have 
been quietly relegated to a period at least thousands of years back in 
the remote past, have been brought within the dominion of archeology 
and history. Still there is a class of monuments regarding which no 
reliable conclusion has been formed. Our own country is rich in these 
memorials. ‘They abound both in the Old and New World. They 
have occupied the attention of ardent students of antiquity, yet little 
more has been arrived at concerning them than a series of guesses. It 
was unpalatable to acknowledge profound ignorance, so theories had to 
be invented to match the few facts that could be gleaned. These 
theories very early showed a most characteristic tendency to push back 
to incalculably remote ages any monuments that puzzled the inquirers. 
It was a consolation to baffled genius. Admitting, however, the 
plausibility of this method, we experience a feeling of relief in taking 
up Mr. Fergusson’s book upon the subject to find there is less attempt 
to carry our minds so far back into the mysterious past. His views may 
be contested, and for aught we know disproved, later on, but at least 
they are consistent and harmonious. 

Probably those only who have decided antiquarian tastes will be 
attracted towards this volume, but should others be tempted to give it 
a little steady attention, they will be amply repaid. In addition to a 
thorough acquaintance with his subject, Mr. Fergusson has a very 
pleasant style of writing, and puts forth his theories so clearly, that 
even those who have least studied the subject might pursue the result 
of his investigations with intelligence and interest. He considers that 
the age or period, as well as the uses of the megalithic remains, may 
prove to be very different from what is generally supposed, while the 
plan adopted by many antiquarians, of building theories upon facts 
which cannot be proved, or, as he calls it, arguing from “the unknown,” 
has tended to obscure the true origin of these monuments, rather than 
to elucidate it. He gives a humorous account of how the exploded 
idea as to their being Druidical remains first gained ground. He 
tells us— 


Dr. Stukely was one of the most imaginative of men, and one of the 
wildest of theorists. His studies had made him familiar with the Druids, 
whom classical authorities describe as the allpowerful priests of the Celtic 
race, but who had no temples. On the other hand, his travels made him 
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acquainted with Stonehenge and Avebury, to the latter of which attention 
had just been called by the researches of his friend Aubrey. Here, then, 
were temples without priests. What could be so natural as to join these two, 
though in most unholy matrimony ? 


After commenting on the total want of connection between the 
Druids and these monuments, Mr. Fergusson proceeds to examine 
other views that have been propagated regarding them, especially the 
more reasonable view adopted in consequence of the various implements 
that had been discovered. Fora long period it seemed that stone and 
bone were alone in use in particular regions, then the inhabitants 
evidently became acquainted with the use of bronze, and probably of 
gold, later on iron was introduced, superseding the former materials. 
The observation of this fact led antiquaries to jump to the conclusion 
that any monument containing implements of either of these materials 
must belong to one particular period—for instance, a monument con- 
taining articles in bone or stone would at once be assigned to an earlier 
age than one containing bronze or iron, however far apart such 
monuments might be, and however unlikely the connection between 
the people who had erected them. 

‘The author proves the great mistakes into which this method must 
plunge investigators, since in those days of scanty communication it 
was very unlikely discoveries would penetrate rapidly into distant 
countries, nor was the one material discarded immediately upon the 
introduction of the other. It is therefore probable that there was such 
an overlap in.the use of these three substances as might lead the 
inquirer astray in any attempt to fix a date. His opinion is that each 
monument should be carefully examined with a mind free from any 
preconceived theory as to its date or the object for which it was erected, 
and that thus letting each one tell its own tale, a more accurate idea 
would be obtained than by applying general views to each one in 
particular. 

After disposing of the popular fallacy with regard to dates, Mr. 
Fergusson proceeds to make equally short work of the impression that 
rude stone monuments were erected for purposes of worship in a strictly 
religious sense, and he lays down three propositions regarding them, to 
the proving of which his work is in a measure dedicated. 


If [he says] the pen has been reticent and hesitating in its testimony, the 
spade has been not only prolific, but distinct. Itis probably not an exagge- 
ration to say that three fourths of the megalithic monuments—including the 
dolmens, of course—have yielded sepulchral deposits to the explorer, and, 
including the tumuli, probably nine tenths have been proved to be burial 
places. Still, at the present stage of the inquiry, it would be at least prema- 
ture to assume that the remaining tenth of the whole, or the remaining fourth 
of the stone section, must necessarily be sepulchral. Some may have been 
cenotaphic, or simply monuments, such as we erect to our great men—not 
necessarily where the bodies are laid. Some stones and some tumuli may 
have been erected to commemorate events, and some mounds certainly were 
erected as “motes” or “things”—places of judgment or assembly. In like 
manner, some circles may have been originally, or may afterwards have been 
used as, places of assembly, or may have been what may more properly be 
called temples of the dead than tombs. These, however, certainly are the 
exceptions. The ruling idea throughout is still of a sepulchre, with what 
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exceptions, and at what age erected, is the thesis which we now propose to: 
investigate. 

At present these are mere assertions, and it is not pretended that they are 
more ; and they are only brought forward in this place in order to enunciate 
the propositions it is hoped we may be able to prove as we advance in this 
inquiry. These are— 

First, that the rude stone monuments with which we are concerned are 
generally sepulchral, or connected directly or indirectly with the rites of the 


dead. 
Secondly, that they are not temples in any usual or appropriate sense of 


the term, and 

Lastly, that they were generally erected by partially civilized races after 
they had come in contact with the Romans, and most of them may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the first ten centuries of the Christian era. 


For the sake of clearness in his investigations, Mr. Fergusson 
divides these monuments into five general heads of Tumuli, Dolmens, 
Circles, Avenues, Menhirs, these again having, of course, certain varia- 
tions as well as combinations. With regard to Tumuli, or barrows of 
earth, he observes-— 


It may be assumed that the earliest mode in which mankind disposed of 
the bodies of their deceased relatives or neighbours was by simple inhuma- 
| tion. They dug a hole in the earth, and having laid the body therein, simply 
replaced the earth upon it, and to mark the spot, if the person so buried was 
of sufficient importance to merit such care, they raised a mound over the 
grave. It is difficult, however, to believe that mankind were long content with 
| so simple a mode of sepulture. ‘To heap earth or stones on the body of the 
beloved departed so as to crush and deface it, must have seemed rude and 
harsh, and some sort of coffin was probably early devised for the protection 
of the corpse. In well wooded countries this would be of wood, which, if the 
mound is old, has perished long ago—in stony countries, as probably of 
stone, forming the rude cists so commonly found in early graves. That 
these should expand into chambers seems also natural as civilization 
advanced, and as man’s idea of a future state, and the wants and necessities 
| of such a future, became more developed. 
The last stage would seem to be when access was retained to the 
sepulchral chamber, in order that the descendants of the deceased might 
| bring offerings, or supply the wants of their relative during the intermediate 
state which some nations assumed must elapse before the translation of the 
body to another world. 
i It is probable that some such stages as these were passed through by all 
: the burying races of mankind, though at very various intervals, and with 
4 very different details, while fortunately for our present subject it seems that 
the earliest races were those most addicted to this mode of honouring their 
dead. All mankind, it is true, bury their dead, either in the flesh, or their 
| ashes after cremation. It is one of those peculiarities which, like speech, 
1 distinguish mankind from the lower animals, and which are so strangely 
overlooked by the advocates of the fashionable theory of our ape descent. 


Having quoted so much as may give the keynote to the writer’s 
explanation of the majority of ancient monuments, the next step after 
| ‘Tumuli is easily reached. The rude stone cist might pass easily into 
the more carefully arranged stone chambers, but there seems a difference 
of opinion as to whether those Dolmens which are now exposed to the 
open air were so arranged originally or have been dug out, having 
previously been surrounded by earth. Mr. Fergusson is inclined to the 
former opinion, and that they are only simulated tombs, the actual 
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grave being contained in the mound underneath. The word Dolmen is 
derived from the Celtic word daw/, a table, and men or maen, a stone. 

The next classification is that of Circles, which attained their greatest 
development in the British Islands. They perhaps were first introduced 
to mark out and protect the base of the circular mounds, but they 
frequently occur also unconnected with any visible object. Excavation 
has proved that at least half of the circles in this country contain 
sepulchral deposits, one quarter have not been dug into at all, and the 
remainder are for the most part large circles—for instance, that at 
Avebury inclosing an area of twenty eight acres—where the excavator 
might be at fault from not knowing the spot which would be most likely 
to yield the secret for which he was in search. It is remarked that the 
large circles do not seem to contain cemeteries or any series of successive 
interments, but rather that they were battle fields, in which those were 
buried who had fallen in action. 

Our next division is headed Avenues, which were of two kinds. 
First those leading to circles, which evidently represent externally the 
passages in Tumuli leading to the central chamber. ‘The second class 
of avenues are of less certain origin, in fact, little more than a surmise 
can be arrived at regarding them. Mr. Fergusson puts forth the pro- 
position that they may have been intended to represent an army or two 
armies drawn up in battle array, and that they were probably erected to 
commemorate some noted victory of which we have entirely lost the 
clue. He explains his theory very satisfactorily, but it is hardly one 
susceptible of proof, though he tells us that it has the merit of accounting 
for all the facts at present known, and of being at variance with none. 

The last class of megalithic remains which has to be treated is that 
of the Menhirs, or tall stones. From their very simplicity it is difficult 
to ascertain their purpose—perhaps it may vary in different cases. There 
is reason to suppose in some instances that they were merely monu- 
mental erections such as our gravestones; others appear to have been 
battle memorials. Later on some took the form of obelisks, which were 
surmounted by a cross, while in Ireland they very soon took that form of 
the cross which, with its various modifications, has become so familiar 
to us all in that country. In France the Menhir did not pass through 
the sculptured stage, but very early assumed the form of a Calvary, as 
may be seen in Brittany. In Denmark the early inscriptions are Runic, 
but as Denmark was converted very late to Christianity, the Menhirs 
there very soon lapsed into ordinary gravestones. The chapter concludes 
with observations which we transcribe, as affording another hint as to 
the principle upon which Mr. Fergusson would wish inquiries in these 
matters to be conducted. 


In all these instances we can trace back the history of the menhirs from 
historic Christian times to non-historic regions; these rude stone pillars, 
with or without still ruder inscriptions, were gradually superseding the 
earthern tumuli as a record of the dead. It is as yet uncertain whether we 
can follow back their history with anything like certainty beyond the 
Christian era. This, however, is just the task to which antiquarians should 
address themselves. Instead of reasoning as hitherto from the unknown to 
the known, it would be infinitely more philosophical to reason from the 
known backwards. By proceeding in this manner, every step we make is a 
positive gain, and eventually may lead us to write with certainty about things 
that now seem enveloped in mist and obscurity. 
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Under the head of Avenues also (p. 52), we had some clear hints as 
to the method to be pursued in discovering dates. 


It is true that nothing can be more interesting or more instructive than to 
trace the progress of the classical, the mediaeval, and the Indian styles 
through their ever-changing phases, or to watch the influence which one 
style had on the other. That progress was, however, always confined within 
the limits of a nation, or community of nations, and the influence limited to 
such nations as from similarity of race, or constant intercourse, were in a 
position to influence reciprocally not only the architecture, but their arts and 
feelings. . . . Where we cannot trace community of race or religion, accom- 
panied by constant and familiar intercourse, we must take each people as 
doing what their state of civilization enabled them to accomplish, wholly 
irrespective of what was doing, or had been done, by any other people in any 
other part of the world. All that it is necessary to assume in this case is, 
that a dead-revering ancestral-worshipping people wished to do honour to 
the departed, as they knew or heard was done by other races of their family 
of mankind elsewhere, and that they did it in the best manner the state of 
the arts among them admitted of—rudely, if they were in a low state of 
civilization, and more perfectly if they had advanced beyond that stage in 
which rude forms could be tolerated. 


After laying down the principles upon which the matter would be 
treated, the book is devoted to a careful investigation of the condition, 
history, and tradition of the principal monuments of antiquity, and 
it is clearly Mr. Fergusson’s impression that the age of very many has 
been mistaken and exaggerated. Commencing with those in England, 
he passes on to Ireland and Scotland. First he discusses the large well 
known monuments, proceeding to those that are of less importance. 
From a study of our own monuments he proceeds to those in Scandi- 
navia and North Germany, then to those of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy. In Belgium, he tells us, there are no Dolmens, and very few in 
French Flanders. During the course of his inquiries many interesting 
historical points are elucidated, which give the book a value beyond 
what may attach to the study of stone monuments, and will thus repay 
the reader who may not have strictly archzeological tastes. Besides the 
monuments of Europe, Mr. Fergusson gives details of those in Algeria 
and ‘Tripoli, the Mediterranean islands, in Western Asia and India, as 
well as in North America, Central America, and Peru. With so 
exhaustive and painstaking an inquiry, handled by one so thoroughly 
competent to do justice to the question, we may well anticipate a far 
clearer knowledge of the subject than has yet been gained. With 
regard to Africa a curious fact is brought into notice, namely, that 
hundreds of travellers had passed through the country until within the 
last years without calling attention to, or perhaps being aware of, the 
existence of Dolmens there. Yet now it is ascertained that their 
numbers amount to several thousand. 


5. We have again to acknowledge a new volume of the uniform 
edition of Dr. Newman’s works. ‘This volume is entitled /istorical 
Sketches, and is the first, we are happy to see, of a promised series of 
three. The bulk of its contents consists of the beautiful and instructive 
essays on subjects connected with Universities which originally appeared 
in the Dublin University Gazette, and were afterwards reprinted in the 
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Ofice and Work of Universities. Dr. Newman has seldom written 
anything more delightful—he is perfectly acquainted with his subject, 
the narrative and descriptive form which the occasion necessitates gives 
him an opportunity for the easy, almost unconscious, display of those 
qualities of mind and style which show that he would have been the 
greatest of Church historians if it had been his work to write a Church 
history, and perhaps also there was a promise and hope about his first 
labours in Ireland which made it natural for him to write with even 
more brilliancy and force than usual. The other papers in the volume 
are on the WVorthmen and Normans in England and Ireland—two 
articles which appeared in the Ramdler during the unhappily short 
period when that periodical was under Dr. Newman’s management, an 
interesting Essay on Medieval Oxford from the British Critic of 1838, 
and another on the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury from the 
same review in 1834-5. 


6. Zhe Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian Library 
(Vol. i, 1523—1649. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1872) is an 
addition to the means and appliances of the students of English history 
of no slight value. More than three thousand papers are here calendared, 
ranging between the dates given above, that is, down to the execution 
of Charles the First. ‘These papers were collected by Lord Clarendon 
for his History of the Rebellion, and a large proportion of them were used 
by him, and are indorsed in his own handwriting. The rest are copies. 
The editors—Messrs. Ogle and Bliss—have added about three hundred 
copies of letters of State, sent by Elizabeth to various foreign princes in 
the early years of her reign. The cursory reader will be deterred from a 
volume of this sort, which looks at first sight like a rather dry catalogue, 
but he will find many a page in which his attention will be caught by 
some incident or person of interest. There are some unabridged letters 
at the end of the volume between Charles the First and Henrietta Maria 
before their marriage, which are very quaint and full of little hints as to 
the manners of the time. 


7. Father Morris’ new volume, Ze Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers 
related by themselves (First Series. Burns and Oates), contains as many 
as nine papers. The first, called Mother Margaret Clement and the 
Carthusian Monks, consists chiefly in a memoir of Mother Margaret 
Clement, the daughter of the Margaret Giggs married to Thomas 
Clements, who was brought up in Sir Thomas More’s house, with his 
daughter Margaret Roper, and who managed for some time to feed the 
Carthusian monks in their prison, where they seem to have been 
ultimately starved to death, with the full knowledge and purpose of Henry 
the Eighth. The younger Margaret Clement was for thirty eight years 
Prioress of the Flemish Augustianesses of St. Ursula’s, Louvain, and was 
one of the English Sisters by whom the affiliation of St. Monica’s, now 
represented by the Convent at Abbotsleigh, was founded. Zhe /m- 
prisonment of Francis Tregian, a Cornish gentleman, and Father Tesimond’s 
Landing in England follow next. Then we have an account of Father 
Blount’s Escape from Scotney Castle, and of the Babthorpes of Babthorpe. 
St. Monica’s Convent in War, Pestilence, and Poverty, consists of pages 
from the history of the Convent at Louvain already named. The last 
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papers are the Venetian Ambassador's Chaplain—Cuthbert Clapton—the 
Southcote Family, and the Tichbornes of Tichborne. Each paper has a 
full introduction prefixed to it, and the notes are scholarlike and not 
obtrusive in bulk. This account of the contents is enough to show the 
variety of interest possessed by the volume, which is a great addition to 
our increasing stores of information on the subject of English Catholicism 
under the persecution. Some of the narratives are slight in themselves, 
and there is of course no one of them that can be compared in interest 
to the Autobiography of Father Gerard. 


8. The storm which has lately been raised against the Society of 
Jesus in Germany and in Italy, and which, no doubt, is intended by 
those who have raised it to extend to other countries, naturally turns 
attention to the history of past persecutions of the same kind. It would 
probably be worth while to recapitulate some well known facts with 
regard to what took place in Europe a century ago, and to trace out the 
motives of those who were the predecessors of Prince Bismarck, the lot 
which fell on so many of the persecutors, but above all the history of 
the members of the Society under the suppression, and the events which 
led the Holy See to the unexampled act of the Restoration. With 
regard to the Holy See itself, Father de Ravignan, in the best book yet 
written on the suppression, took for his motto the words of De Maistre— 
“Les Papes n’ont besoin que de la vérité.” As to the members of the 
Society, we may fairly say the same, adding that truth is the last thing 
which either Popes or Jesuits are in the habit of, getting from the world 
at large. The history to which we have specially alluded, that of the 
preservation of the Society in the remote north while it was suppressed 
in the rest of Europe, and of the gradual tendency of affairs to favour 
the desire conceived at Rome very early in the period of suppression, 
to restore the order throughout the world, has never, as far as we know, 
been written, though several books exist which bear on parts of it, such 
as Father Boero’s Life of the Venerable Foseph Pignatelli, and the 
French lives of Pere Varin and others. Father Gagarin has lately 
published in Paris another little volume bearing on the subject—Za 
Compagnie de Fesus conservée en Russie apres la suppression de 1772. It 
is the narrative of a Jesuit of White Russia from 1772—1785, given first 
in French and then in the original Latin. Father Gagarin promises us 
some more publications on this interesting subject. 


9. We must content ourselves with simply announcing the appearance 
of a few new books which fall under our present heading. Such are the 
Notice sur la Mere Marie de la Providence, Fondatrice de la Société des 
Religieuses Auxiliatrices des Ames du Purgatoire (Paris, 1872), and 
another (very interesting) life of the originator of a pious work of the 
same kind, Vie de la Mere Marie Térése, Fondatrice de la Congrigation de 
Adoration Réparatrice, par M. Y Abbé d’Hulst (Paris, 1872). We must 
also mention the Vie Zntime de St. Louis, par la R. P. Cros, de la Comp. 
de Jesus—a work on a somewhat new plan, in which the will of the 
sainted King and his instructions to his successor are made the frame- 
work which the author clothes, as it were, with authoritive records 
concerning St. Louis himself as father, as Christian, as penitent, as 
friend of the poor, and the like. We must also express the pleasure 
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‘with which we observe the continuation of what promises to be the best 
existing history of the Church, the /7istoire Générale de l’Egilise of the 
Abbé Darras. It will be a volumnious work, having now reached the 
sixteenth volume and the Pontificate of St. Gregory the Second, 
A.D. 731. Of course it must always be a question whether any one man 
can master the whole history of the Church, and at the same time have 
industry and strength to write it successfully. But we wish the Abbé 
Darras health and strength to accomplish what he has begun, which is a 
work certainly very much needed. We want something to supplant the 
very unequal, and, in part, very slipshod compilation of Rohrbacher. 


II.—TRAVELS. 


1. The Great Lone Land. A Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the North West of 
America. By Captain W. F. Butler, F.R.G. London: Sampson Low, 1872. 


This is one of the most interesting narratives of travel and 
adventure which it has been our lot to meet with for some time. 
Captain Butler tells us that he volunteered to join the Red River 
Expedition as soon as he heard that it was decided on, telegraphing 
across the Atlantic, and following his telegram in person by the earliest 
boat. On arriving at Toronto he found that the Expedition had been 
mustered, and that no post was vacant; but on his own suggestion he 
was sent round through the United States to meet the troops which 
were to pass through British territory to Manitoba, the object of his 
journey being to look after supplies and obtain information as to the 
likelihood of any flank attack on the Expedition from the long 
American frontier near which their route lay. This took Captain 
Butler to Chicago, St. Paul, and other places in the far North Western 
States, till he managed to get on board a steamer at Pembina, the 
frontier American town on the Red River, which was to take him to 
Fort Garry, then occupied by the rebel Government, as the only way by 
which he could reach the Lower Fort Garry, which was in the posses- 
sion of a loyal force. He had to run the gauntlet at Fort Garry, as his 
approach had been heard of by Riel, the “ Dictator,” and an attempt 
was made to arrest him. He escaped by landing before the steamer 
reached Fort Garry, and made his way with great difficulties to the 
Lower Fort, where, however, he could hear nothing of the Expedition. 
Riel, who seems to have been very halfhearted when he heard of the 
approach of the troops, requested an interview with Captain Butler, 
apparently from a desire to find out what chance there was of an 
amnesty for him and his followers, but though the Captain visited Fort 
Garry, nothing came of his visit. Captain Butler then went up the 
Winnipeg to the Lake of the Woods, and as far as Fort Francis towards 
Lake Superior, whence he hurried back with the Expedition, which, as 
is well known, frightened the rebels away by its mere approach. The 
latter, and even more interesting part, of Captain Butler’s book, relates 
a long journey which he took, at the desire of the Government, into the 
“Great Lone Land” far excellence, the Far North West Territory 
formerly under the dominion of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and still 
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practically so, belonging nominally to Canada. His mission was to. 
ascertain the state of the country as to order and the observance of law,, 
to recommend measures for the security of both, and also to inquire 
into the extent of the ravages of the smallpox among the Indian tribes, 
conveying at the same time medicines and medical instruction for them. 
In the course of this journey, which lay mostly along the valley of the 
Saskatchewan—though he struck across the country from Fort Garry to 
Fort Ellice and Fort Carlton on the outward route, he visited Fort Pitt, 
and Edmonton, and reached his extreme western point under the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains at a place called Rocky Mountain 
House, very far up the Saskatchewan. 

The report given by Captain W. Butler to the Government touches 
on matters of very serious nature—the approaching fate of the Red 
Man, who will probably be exterminated like the buffalo, and the like. 
But on these subjects we have no space to dwell at present. The book 
is full of interesting scenes, and is in fact a modest sensible account of 
a journey of very unusual enterprize, requiring much courage and great 
powers of endurance. We give as extracts two companion pictures of 
the earlier scenes on the Winnipeg. ‘The first is the approach to a 
“postage” on the way wf the stream— 


Let us see if we can picture one of these many scenes. There sounds 
ahead a roar of falling water, and we see, upon rounding some pineclad 
island or ledge of rock, a tumbling mass of foam and spray studded with 
projecting rocks and flanked by dark wooded shores. Above we can see 
nothing, but below the waters, maddened by their wild rush amidst the 
rocks, surge and leap in angry whirlpools. It is as wild a scene of crag and 
wood and water as the eye can gaze upon, but we look upon it not for its 
beauty, because there is no time for that, but because it is an enemy that 
must be conquered. Now mark how these Indians steal upon this enemy 
before he is aware of it. The immense volume of water, escaping from the 
eddies and whirlpools at the foot of the fall, rushes on in a majestic sweep 
into calmer water: this rush produces along the shores of the river a counter 
or backcurrent which flows up sometimes close to the foot of the fall. Along 
this backwater the canoe is carefully steered, being often not six feet from 
the opposing rush in the central river, but the backcurrent in turn ends in 
a whirlpool, and the canoe, if it followed this backcurrent, would inevitably 
end in the same place. For a minute there is no paddling, the bow paddle 
and the steersman alone keeping the boat in her proper direction as she 
drifts rapidly up the current. Amongst the crew not a word is spoken, but 
every man knows what he has to do, and will be ready when the moment 
comes ; and now the moment has come, for on one side there foams along 
a mad surge of water, and on the other the angry whirlpool twists and turns 
in smooth green hollowing curves round an axis of air, whirling round it 
with a strength that would snap our birch bark into fragments, and suck us 
down into great depths below. All that can be gained by the backcurrent 
has been gained, and now it is time to quit it ; but where? for there is often 
only the choice of the whirlpool or the central river. Just on the very edge 
of the eddy there is one loud shout given by the bow paddle, and the canoe 
shoots full into the centre of the boiling flood, driven by the united strength 
of the entire crew, the men work for their very lives, and the boat breasts 
across the river with her head turned full toward the falls ; the waters foam 
and dash about her, the waves leap high over the gunwale, the Indians shout 
as they dip their paddles like lightning into the foam, and the stranger to 
such a scene holds his breath amidst this war of man against nature. Ha! 
the struggle is useless, they cannot force her against such a torrent, we are 
close to the rocks and the foam ; but see, she is driven down by the current 
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in spite of those wild fast strokes. The dead strength of such a rushing 
flood must prevail. Yes, it is true, the canoe has been driven back ; but 
behold, almost in a second the whole thing is done—we float suddenly 
beneath a little rocky isle on the foot of the cataract. We have crossed the 
river in the face of the fall, andthe portage landing is over this rock, while 
three yards out on either side the torrent foams its headlong course. Of the 
skill necessary to perform such things it is useless to speak. A single false 
stroke and the whole thing would have failed; driven headlong down the 
torrent, another attempt would have to be made to gain this rock-protected 
spot, but now we lie secure here; spray all around us, for the rush of the 
river is on either side, and you can touch it with an outstretched paddle. 
The Indians rest on their paddles and laugh; their long hair has escaped 
from its fastening through their exertion, and they retie it while they rest. 
One is already standing upon the wet slippery rock holding the canoe in its 
place, then the others get out. The freight+is carried up piece by piece and 
deposited on the flat surface some ten feet above ; that done, the canoe is 
lifted out very gently, for a single blow against this hard granite boulder 
would shiver and splinter the frail birch bark covering ; they raise her very 


carefully up the steep face of the cliff and rest again on the top. Whata 
view there is from this coigne of vantage! We are on the lip of the fall, on 
each side it makes its plunge, and below we mark at leisure the torrent we 
have just braved; above it is smooth water, and away ahead we see the 
foam of another rapid. The rock on which we stand has been worn smooth 
by the washing of the water during countless ages, and from a cleft or 
fissure there springs a pine tree or a rustling aspen. We have crossed the 
Petit Roches, and our course is onward still. 


The second is a description of the shooting of the rapids on the way 
down the same river. 


Above the rapid all is still and quiet, and one cannot see what is going 
on below the first rim of the rush, but stray shoots of spray and the deafening 
roar of descending water tell well enough what is about to happen. The 
Indian has got some rock or mark to steer by, and knows well the door by 
which he is to enter the slope. As the canoe—never appearing so frail and 
tiny as when it is about to commence its series of wild leaps and rushes— 
nears the rim where the water disappears from view, the bowsman stands 
up, and, stretching forward his head, peers down the eddying rush. In a 
second he is on his knees again. Without turning his head, he speaks a 
word or two to those who are behind him; then the canoe is in the rim. 
She dips to it, shooting her bows clear out of the water, and striking hard 
against the lower level. After that there is no time for thought; the eye is 
not quick enough to take in the rushing scene. There is a rock here, and a 
big cave of water there ; there is a tumultuous rising and sinking of snow- 
tipped waves ; there are places that are smooth-running for a moment, and 
then yawn and open up into great gurgling chasms the next; there are 
strange whirls and backward eddies and rocks, rough and smooth and 
polished—and through all this the canoe glances like an arrow, dips like a 
wild bird down the wing of the storm, now slanting from a rock, now edging 
a green cavern, now breaking through a backward rolling billow, without a 
word spoken, but with every now and again a quick, convulsive twist and 
turn of the bow-paddle to edge far off some rock, to put her full through 
some boiling billow, to hold her steady down the slope of some thundering 
chute which has the power of a thousand horses: for remember, this river 
of rapids, this Winnipeg, is no mountain torrent, no brawling brook, but over 
every rock, ledge, and “wave-worn precipice,” there rushes twice a vaster 
volume than Rhine itself pours forth. The rock which strew the torrent are 
frequently the most trifling of the dangers of the descent, formidable though 
they appear to the stranger. Sometimes a huge bolder will stand full in the 
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midst of the channel, apparently presenting an obstacle from which escape 
seems impossible. The canoe is rushing full towards it, and no power can 
save it ; there is just one power that can do it, and the rock itself provides 
it. Not the skill of man could run the boat dows on to that rock. There is 
a wilder sweep of water rushing off the polished sides than on to them, and 
the instant that we touch that sweep we shoot away with redoubled speed. 
No, the rock is not as treacherous as the whirlpool and twisting billow. 


2. Pekin, Feddo, and San Francisco. The Conclusion of a Voyage round the World. 
By the Marquis de Beauvoir. Translated from the French by Agnes and Helen 
Stephenson. London: John Murray, 1872. 


Those who take an interest in the account of persons and events 
rather than in the descriptions of places and scenery, will welcome with 
pleasure the third volume of the Marquis de Beauvoir’s travels. It is, 
strictly speaking, a journal of his own experiences, which are very 
brightly told. ‘The difficulties which beset Europeans in China give 
zest to any narratives from travellers in that country, and we turn to his 
landing at Shanghai in March, 1867, with a certain anticipation, in spite 
of all we knew before. 

He will soon teach us it is not a country that improves on acquaint- 
ance. His account of the filth of the streets, and of the horrible cruelties 
of the exposed prison, make us glad to hurry out of the town with him. 
Little is gained by the first step in advance, where you are confronted at 
every turn by hundreds of coffins left above ground. Civilization is 
checked by this peculiar reverence for the dead, which refuses to inter 
them, since no railways can be constructed, nor are even telegraph wires 
allowed, lest their shadow should cross the bodies of the departed. From 
this dreary spectacle we are glad to be conducted to the College at 
Zi-ka-Wai, six miles off, of which the Marquis de Beauvoir gives a very 
pleasing account. It is conducted by Jesuit Fathers, who “ dress like 
Chinamen.” ‘There are three classes of pupils. ‘The very poor, picked 
up in the neighbourhood ill and starving. They are cleansed, instructed, 
and taught a trade. “The Fathers receive them at the age of five or 
six years, raw, and restore them to the world at twenty or twenty two 
years of age, formed and able to form.” ‘Then there is a higher class, 
where the more intelligent young workmen are introduced to the study 
of science and literature. Finally, there is the highest class, composed 
of the sons of mandarins who are capable of steady hard study. When 
in the neighbourhood of Shanghai our traveller heard a good story 
regarding the rebels, who were attempting to oust the reigning dynasty 
from Pekin and place that of Wang in power— 


Such was their aim theoretically, but really the insinuation was a mere 
pretext for the most extensive enterprize for the sake of rapine which has been 
organized since the days of Attila. Another curious thing may be added to 
the peculiarities of the belligerents. The rebels, who are by no means 
Christians, fought loudly in the name of Christ, and with so much assurance, 
that certain Europeans inhabiting the coasts, whose good faith, however, 
always appeared doubtful to me, assisted them. Under the name of “ cases 
of Bibles,” they sent to the rebels cases of revolvers, and it is even said that 
there were found in houses, reputed respectable, bales of goods ticketed 
“umbrellas,” which were miraculously turned into rifles. 
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After four months’ delay, on account of the ice, M. de Beauvoir 
and his party start for Pekin. ‘The discomforts of their journey are a 
complete cure to their taste for native accommodation for the present, 
and they gladly avail themselves of the English hospitality proffered by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock. The account of Pekin differs in no respect from 
the conventional idea of a Chinese city. On the contrary, the Marquis 
de Beauvoir refers us to the study of lacquered screens, as giving a 
faithful idea of this capital of the celestial empire, though warning us 
that the imposing architecture has the character of a stage decoration. 
Decay and ruin are conspicuous everywhere in the interior. The tombs 
of the Emperors, the great wall, and the summer palace, have been so 
often described that we will not pause upon these subjects. In this 
expedition the travellers were robbed and almost stoned to death, 
though they did at last escape serious injury. Our knowledge of the 
Chinese character prepares us for most revolting scenes, and it is 
refreshing to turn from these to an interview with the Sisters of 
St. Vincent de Paul, which the Marquis describes. He tells us also 
in a footnote that, after the massacre of Tien Tsin, the Father Superior 
of the Sisters of Charity was besieged with applications from Sisters, 
begging to be sent to China. 

From China the travellers pass to Yokohama, in Japan, and the 
change to this more simple people seems to have been a relief. The 
cleanliness, too, is a comfort after the filth of China. ‘Towards the end 
of April the party start for Jeddo, which is not yet open to trade; 
therefore they have to be strictly guarded and protected, since many of 
the inhabitants are hostile to Europeans. Their guide conducted them 
to a hill from which they could command a full view of Jeddo, and as 
the Marquis is rather sparing in his descriptions, we may as well 
transcribe it. Their standing point is the temple of Atango-Yahma. 


At the summit a hundred granite steps lead us to a vast terrace, from 
whence the panorama spreads before us, beneath the first rays of the rising 
sun. ‘There is nothing I like better, before exploring a town, than to take it 
all in at one single glance and to observe it well, so as not to have afterwards 
to walk through it blindly and in ignorance. There, then, before us lies the 
town of gardens and palaces! It spreads out like an enormous park, of 
which the eye cannot discover the limits. It is washed by the sea, crossed 
by a river, and with its thirty hills presents a sight unequalled in the world. 
Jeddo comprises three towns, “ Siro,” the residence of the Taikoun ; “ Soto- 
Siro,” the palaces of the Daimios; and “ Midzi,” the merchant city. The 
“Siro,” which is five miles in circumference, appeared to us like a bold 
citadel rising on an immense grass slope, the base of which was lost in lakes 
and circular canals. Over thirty granite bridges join the Taikounal city to 
the city of Princes, which contains more than three thousand palaces. 


The travellers continuing to penetrate into the interior of the 
country, are furnished with an escort in order to visit Fuzzi-Yama, the 
sacred city of Hakoni, and many are the labours as well as hardships to 
be undergone, enlivened, it must be owned, by kindliness and hospi- 
tality from the natives. At their return from this expedition they 
embark.in the Colorado, not sorry at the prospect of returning to more 
civilized regions, though heartily amused as well as pleased with their 
experience of Japan. San Francisco is their next destination, and 
thence they started for the interior of California, visiting Panama, New 
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York, Saratoga, but the pestilential air of Panama had done its work, 
and the serious illness of one of the party prevented further travelling. 
His death was a sad and abrupt termination to voyages that, in spite of 
dangers, seem to have been enlivened by a cheerful brave spirit. 


3. Unexplored Syria. Visits to the Libanus, the Taliel el Safa, the Anti-Libanus, 
the Northern Libanus, and the Alah. By R. F. Burton and C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake. Two vols. Masters, 1870. 


We should be glad to know that these two handsome volumes are 
likely to meet with the success which they deserve, but they are not 
popular enough for the lounging readers of the present day. Captain 
Burton, who writes the Preface, very frankly acknowledges that the book 
is a “Cento.” It is made up of a number of papers, rather than of a 
continuous narrative of adventure and discovery, and its descriptions of 
scenery are balanced by scientific reports, by collections of Syriac 
proverbs, accounts of Rabbinical regulations as to writing copies of the 
Law, and the like. Mrs. Burton has contributed some of the most 
pleasing pages, and even Mrs. Burton is a little learned now and then. 
The book, as we have hinted, is in many respects most deserving, and 
will revive in many minds the easily forgotten thought, how little we 
have yet done to make ourselves acquainted with the most interesting 
parts of the earth, for such, in many respects, are the regions around 
Damascus and its neighbourhood. 


IIL.—POETRY. 


1. Zhe Complete Poems of Robert Southwell, S.F. Edited with Memorial, Introduction, 
and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, St. George’s, Blackburn, Lanca- 
shire. Printed for private circulation, 1872. 


The writings of Father Southwell have a deep interest for us in 
addition to their literary merit, since it was the devoted services of such 
men which have preserved the Faith to us, and his heroic labours having 
been sealed by the blood of martyrdom give him a fresh claim upon 
our grateful attention. The sketch of his life placed by the Rev. Mr. 
Grosart at the commencement of the poems, gives a graceful little 
tribute to his memory. Speaking of Father Southwell’s life he says— 
“‘A fragrance sweeter than cere-cloth perfumes is blown to us across 
the centuries from it. So that, with all the dimness, we can discern that 
in him England held one who was of her truest, purest, bravest, lovingest, 
Christliest sons.” 

Father Robert Southwell was probably born at Horsham St. Faith’s, 
and was the son of Richard Southwell by his first wife Bridget, daughter 
of Sir Roger Copley, of Roughway in Essex. While still young he was 
sent to Douai. When in his fifteenth year he was placed in Paris under 
the care of Father Thomas Darbyshire, who was Archdeacon of Essex, 
but for “conscience sake” had resigned all his preferments on the 
accession of Elizabeth. ‘This priest was one of the first from England 
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who joined the Society of Jesus. It is very likely that his influence had 
some share in deciding the vocation of Robert Southwell, who in 1578, 
before he was seventeen years of age, was received into the Society at 
Rome. A considerable portion of his novitiate was spent at Tournai. 
In the summer of 1584 he was ordained priest. He had earnestly 
requested that England should be the field of his labours, evidently with 
the hope of there obtaining the crown of martyrdom. During his 
mission in England he had always a welcome in the house of Anne, 
Countess of Arundel, whose husband, Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
was imprisoned in the Tower and died there. Later on Father Southwell 
was appointed her domestic chaplain and confessor. A few lines from 
his own hand will give an idea of the spirit in which Father Southwell 
fulfilled his priestly duties— 


As yet we are alive and well, being unworthy, it seems, of prisons. . . . 
The condition of Catholic recusants here is the same as usual, deplorable 
and full of fears and dangers, more especially since our adversaries have 
looked for wars. As many of ours as are in chains rejoice and are comforted 
in their prisons ; and they that are at liberty set not their hearts upon it nor 
expect it to be of long continuance. All, by the great goodness of God, arm 
themselves to suffer anything that can come, how hard soever it may be, as 
it shall please our Lord ; for Whose greater glory, and the salvation of their 
souls, they are more concerned than for any temporal losses. 


Again, after describing the sufferings and tortures endured for the 
Faith by others, he adds—— 


This Purgatory we are looking for every hour, in which Topcliffe and 
Young, the two executioners of the Catholics, exercise all kinds of torments. 
But come what pleaseth God, we hope we shall be able to bear all in Him 
that strengthens us. . . . In another of mine I gave an account of the late 
martyrdoms of Mr. Bayles and of Mr. Horner, and of the edification which 
the people received from their holy ends. With such dews as these the 
Church is watered—wt in stillicidiis hujusmodi letetur germinans. We also 
look for the time (if we are not unworthy of so great a glory) when our day 
(like that of the hired servant) shall come. 


These words are a touching commentary upon the after events of the 
martyr’s life. For about six years he laboured devotedly, but in 1592 
his mission was brought to an end by the betrayal of an apostate. This 
woman he had known some time previously, when he had met her as 
Ann Bellamy in his visits to her father’s house. She had been exceed- 
ingly pious, but having been committed to the Gatehouse at Westminster 
she lost her faith and with it her virtue. Ultimately she married the 
keeper of the prison, and to compensate for the claim upon her father’s 
fortune which she thus forfeited, she resorted to the betrayal of Father 
Southwell in order to obtain the reward accruing. Topcliffe, apprised 
by her of Father Southwell’s place of concealment, had him taken 
prisoner and brought to his own dwelling. There, for the course of 
a few weeks the Father was tortured with pitiless severity. After his 
removal to the Gatehouse the torture was continued at intervals with 
great barbarity. Then he was transferred to so filthy a dungeon in the 
Tower, that at the end of a month, when he was brought out to be 
examined, his clothes were covered with vermin. Through a petition 
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from his father to the Queen he then obtained better lodging, with 
permission to receive books, clothes, and other necessaries. As the 
Catholic prisoners were always accused of plotting and treason, it is 
interesting to know that the only books he desired were a Bible and 
the works of St. Bernard. No political or earthly plans seemed to 
occupy his mind when he was permitted intercourse with others, and his 
poems bear evidence that his thoughts were always fixed on spiritual 
matters. The Editor of his works remarks very aptly regarding them, 
that if—‘“‘in the choir of singers we only ask ‘ Dost thou lift up thine 
heart ?’? Father Southwell’s song answers for him, ‘I lift it up unto the 
Lord.’” 

He was in prison three years, being removed to Newgate shortly before 
his trial. There he was put into a dungeon called “ Limbo,” where he 
was kept for three days. ‘Towards the close of February, 1594-5, he was 
without previous notice brought to trial at Westminster, and condemned 
to death on the following day. His joy at the approach of martyrdom 
had been great, but now that it was as it were within his grasp, Father 
Southwell could not retain his exultation. On his way back to Newgate 
he showed his satisfaction in his countenance and in every gesture of his 
body. Again he was put into “limbo,” where he spent the night in 
prayer and preparation for the triumph of the morrow. Historians vary 
as to the precise date of his death, the dates differ from the 20th to 
the 23rd. When arrived at Tyburn he made so powerful and holy a 
discourse, that even those were moved who had gone to gaze at his 
martyrdom as at a mere spectacle. His sentence was to be hanged, 
bowelled, and quartered. Having finished his discourse he made the 
sign of the. cross, raised his eyes to heaven, and repeated with great 
calmness the words of the Psalmist, “Into Thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit,” with other ejaculations. His sufferings were 
prolonged, owing to the unskilfulness of the hangman. His demeanour 
was so edifying that the populace around showed their compassion by 
interfering to prevent the barbarous custom of cutting the rope before 
life had departed, but after he was dead he was cut down, bowelled, and 
quartered. Mr. Grosart in his memorial introduction does ample 
justice to the beauty and sanctity of Father Southwell’s character. He 
shows also a manly and enlightened sense of the treatment heaped upon 
Catholics in those days. ‘The work before us purports to be a collection 
only of Father Southwell’s poems ; it is beyond all praise as a carefully 
and well got up edition. Among his prose works is counted ‘‘ A Suppli- 
cation to Queen Elizabeth ;” but this was perhaps his father’s petition. 
His own works consist of “An Epistle of Comfort to the Reverend 
Priests and lay sort restrained in durance for the Catholic faith ;” 
*““A Short Rule of Good Life ;” his “ Epistle to his Father to forsake 
the World ;” “The Triumphs over Death, or a Consolatory Epistle for 
Afflicted Minds on the effects of dying Friends ;” and lastly, “‘ Mary 
Magdalene’s Funeral Tears.” ‘There are other papers that have not yet 
been published, among them the ‘“‘ Hundred Meditations on the Love 
of God.” Among his poetical works, “St. Peter’s Complaint” is the 
longest ; but his shorter pieces will perhaps bear out the Editor's verdict 
—that to them Father Southwell owes his claims as a “ Singer.” ‘The 
fact that many, if not nearly all his poems were written in prison, and at 
intervals between his most cruel tortures, will give them a pathos that 
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cannot fail to take entire possession of our hearts. Our specimen shall 
be some verses on one who, like him, suffered for the faith—the unfortu- 


nate Mary of Scotland. 


Decease, Rélease. Dum Morior, Orior. 


The pounded spice both tast and sent doth please, 
In fading smoke the force doth incense shewe ; 
The perisht kernell springeth with increase, 
The loppéd tree doth best and soonest growe. 


God’s spice I was, and pounding was my due, 
In fadinge breath my incense savored best ; 

Death was the meane, my kyrnell to renewe, 
By lopping shott I upp to heavenly rest. 


Some thinges more perfect are in their decaye, 
Like sparke that going out gives clerest light ; 

Such was my happ, whose dolefull dying daye 
Beganne my joy and termed Fortune’s spite. 


Alive a Queene, now dead I am a sainte ; 
Once Mary called, my name nowe Martyr is. 
From earthly raigne debarreéd by restraint, 
In lieu whereof I raigne in heavenly bliss. 


My life my greife, my death hath wrought my joye, 
My frendes my foyle, my foes my weale procur’d ; 
My speedy death hath shortnéd longe annoye, 
And tosse of life an endless life assur’d. 


My skaffold was the bedd where ease I founde, 
The blocke a pillow of eternall reste ; 

My hedman cast me in a blissful swounde, 
His axe cutt off my cares from combred breste. 


Rue not my death, rejoyce at my repose, 
It was no death to me, but to my woe ; 
The budd was opened to lett out the rose, 
The cheynes unloos’d to let the captive goe. 


A prince by birth, a prisoner by mishappe, 

From crowne to crosse, from throne to thrall I fell ; 
My right my ruthe, my titles wrought my trapp, 

My weale my woe, my worldly heaven my hell. 


By death from prisoner to a prince enhaunc’d, 

From crosse to crown, from thrall to throne againe ; 
My ruth my right, my trapp my stile advaunced 

From woe to weal, from hell to heavenly raigne. 


The Complete Works of Richard Crashaw. Edited by the Rev. Alexander B. 
Grosart, St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. Printed for private circulation, 1872. 


This is a companion volume to that noticed above. The Editor 
promises us a second, in which the life of Richard Crashaw shall 
be fully given. However, a few words here may not be out of 
place, giving an outline that will serve as a reminder to those who 
may appreciate his poems and desire to become better acquainted 
with the author. He was born in London, 1612-13, his father at 
that date being “Preacher at the Temple.” No record seems 
extant as to who his mother may have been, nor at what time she 
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died. It must have been in his early boyhood, as in 1619 his father 
married again; but the second Mrs. Crashaw survived her marriage 
little more than a year. The father seems to have been a superior man, 
and in an influential position. Richard Crashaw was a scholar at the 
Charterhouse ; then was admitted at Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 
1631. He passed from Pembroke to Peterhouse in 1636. While 
at the University he was called upon to contribute to the various 
“Collections ;” thus his verses, both Latin and English, appeared with 
those of Henry More, Joseph Beaumont, Edward King, Cowley, and 
others. There is some reason to suppose that Richard Crawshaw took 
a degree at Oxford in 1641, but it is possible that the statement applied 
to some other person of the same name, although there were cases of 
attendance at both Universities. After twelve or thirteen years of his 
career at Cambridge, there came what we may look upon as the first 
step towards his conversion to the Catholic faith. He refused to sign 
the “Solemn League and Covenant,” in consequence of which he, with 
several others, was ejected. This took place in 1644, while there is 
proof that before 1646 he had become a Catholic, though there is 
evidence in his writings—for instance, his lines on St. Teresa—that he 
had already strong sympathies and inclinations for the true faith. Very 
shortly he retired to France, and we hear of Cowley, who found him in 
great poverty in Paris, obtaining him an introduction to Henrietta 
Maria of England, who was then a fugitive there. From her Crashaw 
obtained letters of recommendation to Italy, and he became “secretary” 
to Cardinal Palotta at Rome. There he made himself enemies by over- 
plain speaking, but the Cardinal got him an‘appointment as canon at 
Loreto. After a very few weeks’ residence there, he caught the fever of 
which he died in 1650. The volume before us contains all Crashaw’s 
previously published English poems with the exception of the Epigrams. 
Volume the second, we are told, will contain these last, together with 
their Latin and Greek originals, as well as the Editor’s translation of all 
that has not hitherto been translated. Moreover, this collection is 
enriched by some unpublished poems taken from Archbishop Sancroft’s 
manuscripts. The general division of Crashaw’s works may be made 
simply under two heads—the sacred poetry, called “Steps to the 
Temple,” and the secular poems, entitled “The Delights of the Muses.” 
Mr. Grosart tells us that it was the original editor, not the author, who 
classed them in this way. Here is a part of a beautiful poem on the 
Nativity. 
To the Holy Nativity of our Lord God. A Hymn sung by the Shepheards. 


The Hymn. 


Chorus. 
Come we shepheards whose blest sight, 
Hath mett love’s moon in nature’s night ; 
Come lift we up our loftier song, 
And wake the sun that lyes too long. 


To all our world of well stoln joy 
He slept and dreamt of no such thing, 
While we found out heaven’s fairer ey, 
And kissed the cradle of our King. 
Tell him he rises now too late, 
To show us aught worth looking at. 
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Tell him we now can show him more, 
Than he e’er showed to mortall sight. 
Than he himselfe e’er saw before ; 
Which to be seen needs not his light. 
Tell him, Tityrus, where th’ hast been, 
Tell him, Thyrsis, what th’ hast seen. 


Tityrus. 
Gloomy night embraced the place, 
Where the noble Infant lay ; 
The Babe look’t up and shew’d His face ; 
In spite of darkness it was day. 
It was Thy day, Sweet! and did rise, 
Not from the East, but from Thine eyes. 


Chorus. 
It was Thy day, Sweet. 


Thyrsis. 
Winter chidde aloud, and sent 
The angry North to wage his warres. 
The North forgot his feirce intent, 
And left perfumes instead of scarres. 
By those sweet eyes persuasive pow’rs, 
Where he meant frost he scatter’d flowrs. 


Chorus. 
By those sweet eyes. 


Both. 
We saw Thee in Thy balmy-nest, 
Young dawn of our eternal day ; 
We saw Thine eyes break from their East, 
And chase the trembling shades away. 
We saw Thee and we blest the sight, 
We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 


Tityrus. 
Poor world, said I, what wilt thou doe, 
To entertain this starry Stranger ? 
Is this the best thou canst bestow ? 
A cold and not too cleanly manger ? 
Contend the powers of heaven and earth, 
To fitt a bed for this huge birthe ? 


Chorus. 
Contend the powers. 


Thyrsis. 
Proud world, said I, cease your contest, 
And let the mighty Babe alone. 
The phcenix builds the phoenix’ nest, 
Lov’s architecture is his own. 
The Babe whose birth embraues this morn, 
Made His own bed ’ere He was born. 


Chorus. 
The Babe whose. 
Tityrus. 
I saw the curl’d drops, soft and slow, 
Come hovering o’er the place’s head, 


Off’ring their whitest sheets of snow, 
To furnish the fair Infant’s bed. 
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Forbear, said I, be not too bold, 
Your fleece is white but ’tis too cold. 


Chorus. 
Forbear, sayd I. 


Thyrsis. 
I saw the obsequious Seraphims, 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow ; 
For well they now can spare their wing, 
Since Heaven itself lyes here below. 
Well done, said I, but are you sure, 
Your down so warm, will pass for pure ? 


Chorus. 
Well done, sayd I. 


Tityrus. 
No, no! your King’s not yet to seeke, 
Where to repose His royall head. 
See, see ! how soon His newbloom’d cheek, 
’Twixt’s mother’s brests is gone to bed. 
Sweet choise, said we ! no way but so, 
Not to ly cold, yet sleep in snow. 


Chorus. 
Sweet choise, said we. 


Both. 
We saw Thee in Thy balmy nest, 
Bright dawn of our zeternall day; 
We saw Thine eyes break from their East, 
And chase the trembling shades away ; 
We saw Thee, and we blest the sight, 
We saw Thee by Thine own sweet light. 


Chorus. 
We saw Thee, etc. 


Full Chorus. 
Welcome all wonders in one sight ! 
Eternity shutt in a span! 
Summer in winter, day in night! 
Heaven in earth, and God in man ! 
Great little One, Whose all embracing birth, 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoopes heaven to earth. 


IV.—PAMPHLETS. 
I. <7 Church Defence Tracts.—No. I. Roman Misquotations. Signed H. P. L., 


2. Anglican Misrepresentations. By W. E. Addis, of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
4 — Church Defence Tracts.—No. IV. More about Roman Misquotations, with 
. to a Pamphlet entitled Anglican Misrepresentations. Signed H. P. L., 


There can be no doubt that the representatives of the High 


Anglican party are right in thinking that a selection of plausible objec- 
tions against the Papacy thrown into a popular form, and called a 
defence, might prove an efficacious stumblingblock on the path towards 
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Rome. ‘The last named Tract in our list is No. IV. of a series entitled 
“English Church Defence Tracts.” The prospectus of the series printed 
on the fly leaf of each number is signed with initials which are ao 
anonyme. It runs as follows: “The object of these Tracts is to place 
within easy reach of readers‘who may not have time for deeper investi- 
gation some answers to current Roman Catholic arguments against the 
teachings of the English Church.—H. P. L., W. B.” 

As to No. I., Roman Misquotations, we are at a loss to discern the 
object which the author may be supposed to defend. He attacks what he 
does not hesitate to insinuate is an almost habitual practice “of the 
Church of the Jesuit casuistry,” of the Church that “has recently 
made St. Alphonsus Liguori one of her doctors.” He charges the 
Jesuit Father Weininger with “a notorious falsehood,” and suggests 
that the objects of his attack are prepared to carry on the Pope’s 
Government guocungue modo—i.e., by fair means or foul. 

No unprejudiced reader of Father Addis’ able and temperate 
rejoinder is likely to admit that his Anglican opponent has established 
the superior accuracy of his rendering of the various patristic passages 
under debate. But even were this the case it would be no adequate 
justification of the charge expressed in the title and enforced throughout 
the pamphlet, of ‘‘Roman misquotations.” There is a vast difference 
between misquotation and misinterpretation. 

Father Addis shows that his opponent has repeatedly put forward as 
the one interpretation of a passage that which is obnoxious to the 
greater weight of reason and authority. We would particularly instance 
the famous passage of St. Irenzeus. 

In More about Roman Misquotations, the first thing that strikes one 
is that the author is unreasonably indignant with his critic. Father Addis 
no doubt had made use of expressions not calculated to please the subject 
of them, but they are positively mild when compared with those by 
which the Anglican writer has characterized the system of Catholics and 
the procedure of Catholic controversialists. It is difficult not to smile 
when he remarks on Father Addis’ tone—“ Of the tone exhibited, one 
may say that it does not tell in favour of the system which the author 
not so long ago embraced.” Is not this painting the rainbow? Such a 
system can hardly suffer from such a tone. 

The tract writer charges Father Addis himself with “ misquotation,” 
because he points out that Father Weininger professes to speak 
of what the Fathers think about Papal Infallibility—ze., of what can 
be gathered from their expressions rather than of what they say in 
so many words. This is the simple statement of a fact on Father 
Addis’ part, and there is nothing inconsistent with it in Father 
Weininger’s blunder about Hermas, or in the rhetorical expression, “All 
the Fathers said with Augustine,” &c., which cannot mean more than 
that they thought with him. ‘ Misquotation” is no doubt a very telling 
reproach, but it must not be thrown about quite so indiscriminately if it 
is to be effective. The tract writer urges that it is unreasonable to 
complain that he has only given one interpretation of a passage whereof 
there is another, because his purpose has been simply to expose “ Roman 
misquotations” by giving in a popular form, and in a short compass, the 
fair interpretation, &c. An admirable defence this for the onesidedness 
of Father Weininger’s unaggressive little tract, but wholly inapplicable 
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to a work which, pretending to be a defence, of set purpose charges its 
adversaries with habitual wilful misquotation. 

Father Addis quotes St. Augustine’s famous anti-Donatist hymn— 

“Come, my brethren, if you wish to be grafted in the Vine. . . 
Reckon up the Bishops from the See of Peter, . . . that is the rock 
which the haughty gates of hell do not overcome.” This the tract 
writer contemptuously sets aside as a “curious ballad” which does not 
“express St. Augustine’s settled convictions.” Surely it would be more 
natural to say “out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
Are Anglican clergymen in the habit of throwing their unsettled con- 
victions into the form of a hymn, and making their people sing them ? 
_ Weare unwilling to anticipate Father Addis’ second rejoinder, which 
is soon to appear, but we must say a word on the tract writer's treat- 
ment of the decree of union of the Council of Florence. “Janus,” he 
says, “denies that the MS. of Florence” (¢.¢., the best of the MSS. of the 
decree which is preserved in Florence) “to be original, and asserts that 
etiam was unobtrusively substituted for ¢.” True, “Janus” does say so, 
but it would have been only prudent in the tract writer if, before 
trusting himself to “Janus,” he had examined the authority for that 
writers opinion. All the best MSS. have efiam,; there is not the 
slightest sign of these having been tampered with; if the theory of 
“unobtrusive” substitution is to be maintained, the originality of the 
extant MSS. must be denied. Fortunately for “Janus,” Brequigny, a 
critic of repute in the last century, has left on record his opinion 
that the originality of even the Florentine MS. is suspicious, since it 
does not tally with the description of the four MSS. given by Syropulus 
as having been drawn up by the Council in his presence. We may 
observe, by the way, that Syropulus is a writer of by no means unim- 
peachable accuracy ;* but our point is this, that “ Janus’” appeal to the 
non-originality theory of Brequigny as against the eam, is a splendid 
instance of misquotation, inasmuch as he omits to say that Brequigny, 
whilst regarding the Florentine MS. as subsequent to the four mentioned 
by Syropulus, yet allows the genuineness of the signatures which attest it 
to be at least an authentic copy, made before many of the Greeks had 
left Florence. See on this point the reference to Brequigny in Gibbon’s 
note to vol. xii., chap. Ixvi., p. 112. 

With regard to the tract writer’s statement,t that “if the Greeks had 
not taken the clause as explanatory in the sense of qualifying, they 
would never have admitted it at all,” we must recollect that they had 
already presented a formula admitting that the Pope should have his 
prerogatives “according to (xara) the canons, the dicta of the saints, 
the Holy Scripture, and the acts of the synods,” and had thus given up 


- the very point for which they had been contending, of canonical limita- 


tion. Again, it is inconceivable that this should have been rejected by 
the Latins in favour of a much less generous formula, such as the 
present one, with the guemadmodum clause interpreted in a Gallican 
sense, certainly is. 

The guemadmodum clause, with or without the efiam, whatever else 
it means, must anyhow express a perfect conformity between the 
Florentine assertion of the supremacy, the full, Christ-given power of 


* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. xii., ch. Ixvi., p. 105. 
+ No. IV., p. 17. t Labbe, Conc. Flor., Sess. xxv., p. 520. 
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feeding, ruling, and governing the whole Church, and the deliverance of 
the acts and canons on the subject. But if this be so, no one can be 
accused of giving a misstatement of the supremacy as defined at 
Florence because he omits a clause which in no way contradicts what 
he quotes. 

The second tract concludes, as did the first, with a solemn denunci- 
ation of the Roman Church of today as the heir to those advantages 
which the medizval Church reaped from forging, and therefore as still 
the Church of the False Decretals. Be it so, even as the Jewish Church 
was the Church not only of Abraham and of Isaac, but of Jacob too, 
who deceived his father, but was none the less a transmitter of the 
promise. Of the Church too of the Apostles is the Roman Church of 
today the heir, and Anglicans would fain share in the inheritance; yet 
hear what Mabillon says of the early Church—‘“‘ Nullum sanctius evum 
quam nascentis Ecclesiz. Et tamen quanta falsorum scriptorum monstra 
ementitis Apostolorum aliorumque virorum illustrium nominibus perso- 
nata, peperit zetas illa !”* 


4. Protestant Ritualists. By William Maskell, M.A. Toovey. 


Mr. Maskell always writes with force and clearness, as well as with 
courtesy to his opponents. We should be glad to think that the High 
Church and Ritualist parties in the Establishment would set to work to 
consider his pamphlet, and either to yield to its reasonings, or to state 
why they do not do so. But this, we fear, is just the last thing to be 
expected from them. They prefer “defending” the Anglican Estab- 
lishment—“ defence” is their own word—by railing against Catholicism 
and picking what holes they can in Catholic controversialists—or rather, 
by avoiding the works of Catholic men of learning who make controversy 
and theology the business of their lives, and fastening upon some stray 
tract or other by a popular missionary, who simply puts forward the 
Catholic doctrine as he finds it in the first theological manual that comes 
to his hand for purposes of instruction. All that we can say about such 
pamphlets as that before us is that they treat of most important and 
vital questions, that they treat of them moderately and respectfully, that 
their conclusion is irresistibly drawn, and that according to the ordinary 
rule which ought to guide people in regard to divine truth and the great 
affair of salvation, it is not an honest or creditable way of dealing 
with such publications to shut eyes and ears to the arguments which 
they urge. 

Mr. Maskell’s points in the present pamphlet are two; first, that 
the Anglican Establishment has no definite creed at all, and second, 
that it has one very definite doctrine, the doctrine, namely, of the royal 
supremacy in spiritual matters. We must find space for a passage in 
which the consequences of the former fact are drawn out. 


The mischief of ritualist talk, where the logical difficulties of the high- 
church position are not clearly seen, is that weak people are tempted to 
question whether there is any truth anywhere. The sure result in the 
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majority of cases out of the Church, so long as ritualism goes on, is infidelity. 
In such a state of society as ours, and in days when no check is felt or even 
hinted at with regard to what any one has a desire to talk about, the peril 
which I am alluding to is very far from imaginary. Men cannot listen 
continually to controversies between high and low Anglicans, and hear 
repeated over and over again assertions which at first sight appear to have 
some kind of truth in them, without being subject to doubts which poison 
and destroy ail belief. To think otherwise would be like taking a walk 
through the dirtiest parts of the black country, and expect to go home 
without a spot or stain upon one’s coat. 

If this be so, can we be surprised when we hear from all quarters that 
infidelity is spreading rapidly and widely among the educated classes? Write 
as they will, preach as they will, assert what they may, ritualists are known 
to every Englishman as acting, not contrary to the letter, but contrary to the 
spirit of the great Protestant Reformation. What they do, and what they 
say, are felt to be shams—mere Brummagem imitations of the real thing. 

Many, then, jump at the conclusion, and not a few are ready to do so, 
that all Christianity isa sham. Englishmen are, as a people, far too honest 
to accept as real what is unreal. They start away from the mummeries of 
St. Alban’s or Margaret-street chapel far more than from the Calvinistic 
irreverence of some low-church evangelical place. Some, still anxious, turn 
to the formularies of the Establishment, or ask of the supreme court of 
appeal what they ought to do. 

The answer is: both are right, both are wrong; you may select for 
yourselves just this or that, as much or as little as you please; you may 
Believe nothing at all. It is all guess-work. There is no certainty about any 
doctrine ; perhaps the Bible is inspired, perhaps it is not; perhaps the 
sacraments convey grace, perhaps it is nonsense to suppose they do; perhaps 
the punishment of the wicked hereafter will be eternal, perhaps not; perhaps 
God the Son is co-eternal with the Father, perhaps not; perhaps all men 
‘who will be saved” must think in one way only of the Trinity, perhaps not. 
And so on through the long list of the articles of the Christian Faith. The 
protestant people of England pay large sums of money to a wealthy Church, 
expecting to be taught what is true and what is false; and are told, “ You 
have paid your money, you may take your choice.” 

If the ritualists complain that all this is a mere exaggeration, I am quite 
willing to say that I will readily withdraw my words, if any one among them 
can inform us what doctrines are, as certainties and as absolute and revealed 
truths, taught by the established Church. Taking the simplest form of Faith, 
viz., the form of baptism, will they dare to tell us that the Catholic Faith 
about even the blessed Trinity is taught, when we know that the most 
distinguished of the high-church bishops not long ago allowed a person to be 
solemnly received into the English communion, who denied that God the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son? and that, in order that 
he — be so received, permission was given to him to recite an incomplete 
creed ? 


At the commencement of his argument as to the second point, 
Mr. Maskell thus speaks of Mr. Bennett’s late declaration that the 
Privy Council had no authority to decide the question of belief in 
his case. 


I wonder that educated men such as Mr. Bennett addressed, some of 
whom it can scarcely be an exaggeration to admit must have known some- 
thing of the history of the sixteenth century, could have listened patiently to 
rubbish of this kind. I use no term. stronger than is just: for the excuses 
and the defence put forward by Mr. Bennett are nothing but rubbish, if they 
cannot fairly be supported by argument. Such a speech is to be paralleled 
only by the quibbling subterfuge which Dr. Pusey was not ashamed to 
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publish, writing on a similar occasion: that “the loss of modes of outward 
expressions of belief only drives pious souls more zxward, and the inward 
devotion only shines the more through.” If there were even a shadow of 
reason in this where would be the glory of martyrdom, or what would be the 
use of any creed at all? Mr. Bennett and Dr. Pusey should remember that 
they are not the established Church, nor are they her mouthpiece. They are 
only preachers and ministers commissioned by her, and are as much bound 
by her laws as every man in England is bound by and obliged to be 
obedient to the civil laws of the State. 


The passage from Dr. Pusey may be important just now to those 
who have been terrified by a late letter of his, which has been taken 
as a threat that he and others will separate from the bulk of the 
Anglican body if the Athanasian Creed is tampered with. But suppose 
such “tampering” to take place, what will he and others suffer but 
“‘the loss of a mode of outward expression of belief”? Dr. Pusey 
made similar threats at the time of the Gorham case, and at the time 
of the decision allowing the eternity of punishment to be denied : and 
we feel sure that he will find as admirable reasons for remaining where 
he is on the present occasion as on all former occasions of the same kind. 


5. Germany, Italy, and the Jesuits. A Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 
July, 1872, By T. W. Allies, M.A. Burns and Oates, 1872. 


This pamphlet is a republication of Mr. Allies’ speech at the meeting 
in Willis’ Rooms in July last, convened for the purpose of protesting 
against the iniquitous measures taken by the Italian and German 
Governments against the Holy See, the Bishops, and the religious 
orders. It is a calm clear statement of facts—we may almost say, 
nothing but facts: facts which cannot be questioned by the men who 
have perpetrated them, and which constitute, moreover, not simply 
violations of ecclesiastical right or religious propriety and decency, but 
flagrant invasions of the common laws of natural justice and outrages 
on human conscience as such. If the sufferers from such iniquitous 
tyranny were savages in the interior of Africa, we should hear a great 
deal about them in English society. Indignation meetings would be 
held, societies would be formed, questions would be asked in Parliament, 
and perhaps her most gracious Majesty would inform her Lords and 
Commons from her throne, that her Government had taken steps the 
object of which was to put an end to such injustice. Above all, we 
should have had grandiloquent leaders in the 7imes and other papers 
about the hatred which Britons always feel for oppression and tyranny, 
and—if the offending Governments were not too powerful—about the 
duty of England to come forward as the champion of the victims of 
such profligate contempt of all human rights. Instead of this, however, 
not only, to their eternal disgrace, have the English papers been silent 
as to the insolent disregard of justice on the part of the Italian and 
German Governments of which we speak, but they have in many 
instances applauded and praised that disregard of justice. It is certainly 
very disheartening to find that after so many years of the Catholic 
movement in England, those who rule the public press in this country 
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are as full of indignant prejudice and are as capable of wanton unfairness 
to us as ever, and that, as was the case with this calm statement of facts 
by Mr. Allies, when a man comes forward publicly and lets people 
know what has been done, they either refuse to report him or write him 
down as guilty of “frothy declamation.” ‘There is some little conso- 
lation in the fact which is disclosed by this conduct—namely, that the 
skilful observer of public opinion, the ‘‘committee” or “association,” 
for instance, of whom Mr. Kinglake has told us, who manage the Zimes 
newspaper, and others like them, are very much afraid to let Englishmen 
in general know the truth about what their accomplices and allies in 
Italy and Germany are about. They seem to tell us themselves that 
when the English public has the truth put before it, it will know how to 
do justice to such men as Victor Emmanuel and Bismarck. Let us 
hope that the day will come when the same watchful caterers to the 
public taste may see that it has become even their own interest to tell 
the truth on such subjects—or at least to let others tell it. 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de la Palma. 
Burns and Oates. Quarterly Series. 
[One of the most beautiful books ever written on the Passion.] 


2. Gédd’s Safe Way of Obedience. By the Rev. Silvester Jenks, D.D. 
Richardson. 
[A simple but solid treatise of the seventeenth century, reprinted. ] 


3- The Divine Teacher. A \etter to a friend. By W. Humphrey, O.S.C. 
Burns and Oates. 


4. Contemplations on the Most Holy Sacrament. Second Edition. 
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